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PREFACE 


Till the fortyeighth year of my life, it was never within my dreams that some day, I would be 
writing a book on History. Circumstances in the following years and my curiosity to find answers to 
a few specific questions, led me into this action. Though I had studied History for a Master’s degree 
in my youth, my knowledge on the growth of great civilizations of the ancient world was rudimentary 
in nature and I did not know enough about the early History and Culture of Kalinga, the land on the 
castern coast of India now known as Orissa, so that I could have perceived any link between them. 
In the subsequent years, my specialization in ‘Health education and Population planning’ in the 
School of Public Health, under the University of Michigan, prepared me for a professional role, 
where there was little scope for further studies on History. But an incident, which occurred in the 
early part of year 1982, changed my mental orientation and in a gradual process, | became interested 
in the evolution of Maritime culture in Kalinga, where the people had excelled in shipping and 
maritime activity, since very early times. 


In the January 1982, as a member of Health and Family Welfare task-force of Government of 
India, 1 was required to visit a few places in Thailand and Indonesia, to study the effectiveness of 
Family planning communication programme there in the field, and in that programme, got an 
opportunity to visit the island of Bali. Though the impact of Indian culture is clearly visible in the 
great monuments of Southeast Asia and also in the life-style of the people of that part of the world, 
in the small island of Bali, I was amazed to perceive certain cultural elements, strikingly similar to 
that of Orissa (Kalinga) in particular. This reminded me of a fair called ‘Bali-Jatra’, implying ‘the 
vovage for Bali’, observed in Orissa, on the bank of the river Mahanadi, at Cuttack, on the full-moon 
day of Hindu-month ‘Kartik’ (Octo. — Nov.) and of certain rituals like the floating of paper-boats in 
the rivers and lakes, on that very day-morning, by the female-folks of coastal Orissa with great 
enthusiasm. It is needless to state that these ritualistic practices, still observed in Orissa, the land 
of the Kalingas, are highly suggestive of the maritime trade-links of the past, with Bali and other 
parts of Southeast Asia. While assuming ancient contact of the Kalingas with the distant island of 
Bali, I wondered about their maritime infrastructure and navigational skills of the period, and in that 
process, became interested in locating the sites of the lost great-ports of Kalinga. Though it was a 
hobby at the beginning, after some initial success, it became a serious involvement and taking 
voluntary retirement from Government service, I devoted all my time and energy to it, since the 
year 1991. 


While looking for the major ports of ancient Kalinga, I came across places with almost the same 
port’s name, in many geographic locations, particularly on the river-banks or very close to the sea. 
Besides, each of these sites, with its mounds, ruins of temples and half buried ponds or wells, 
resembled a river or sea port of the past. This gave me an impression that in the past, important 
ports probably manifested their existence in series, with only one name, at many different locations, 
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instead of being a single entity, located at one place. But in corroboration of this idea, I could not 
find any record any where in the books of History or Geography, and started assuming that this was 
probably a phenomenon, which so far had escaped the notice of scholars. Pondering over this 
problem for some time, 1 finally arrived at the conclusion that in the ancient India, even as early as 
the period of Buddha, when great guilds of merchants, mariners and different categories of artisans 
were in operation, each important port was probably controlled by a guild of merchants or mariners, 
who used to open new ports around the main port with the same name, with the motive of 
cxpanding their trading infrastructure. In other words, in each series of ports with one name, one 
was probably the principal port, while the rest were the subsidiaries. With this assumption in mind, 
I decided to explore the net works of the ancient and medieval ports in Orissa, so that it would be 
possible to identify the principal ones. 

In looking for the principal ports and their subsidiaries, when I scanned over the local maps of 
the coastal Orissa, I came across some names of places, which appeared to me as the corrupt 
name-sakes of ancient cities and places, not only of India, but also of many other parts of the 
world. 1 was amazed to find places in Orissa with names that sounded very closc to Ur, Erech, 
Nippur, Mari, Mitanni and Ashur etc. , which flourished in Mesopotamia, during the prehistoric 
period. In addition to it, 1 could also locate place-names that seemed to represent ancient Egypt, 
China, Greece, Roman empire and even the Americas. Though I was fully aware of the distance 
between the eastern coast of India and the sites of those lost cities, where the great civilizations 
had once flourished, and the time-gap between the modern Indian place-names and the names of 
those cities of the distant past, 1 could not discard these facts which appeared to me as very much 
real. This mystery of place-names posed a problem before me, for finding answer to which I started 
visiting those places, in looking for evidence of ancient contact with aliens, coming from different 
parts of the world. Some initial success in this attempt, led me into a detailed study of place names 
in Orissa, to trace the origin of immigrants of the past. As I have explained this problem in detail, 
in the first chapter of my work, along with the study design and procedure followed in its execution, 
I need not elaborate it here. But in doing so, I have never lost sight of my original objective of 
exploring the maritime history of the Kalingas and have tried my best to trace the growth of 
shipping and maritime activity, in this land, since the prehistoric period. This could only be possible, 
when 1 assumed that the traders and mariners coming to this part of India, from different parts of 
this sub-continent as well as the world, had named their bases (camps) here after their respective 
places of origin, since the beginning of the human civilization. In other words, my assumption was 
that the authors of the earliest civilization of the mankind had come to this land for trade, and while 
trying to identify themselves in the host country, had started this method of naming their colonies, 
which had continued till the modern times. Accordingly, by arranging these place-naimes in a time- 
scale, it was possible to visualise the gradual growth of maritime-culture, in this land, with the 
probable inputs of the immigrant aliens, since the dawn of human civilization. This whole exercise, 
which constituted this study, ultimately answered my enquiry into the evolution of maritime culture 
in Kalinga, by revealing the multiethnic and multicultural background of her people. 


As | have already stated before, when 1 started this innovative study, single handed, nearly 
fiftcen vears ago, my knowledge on History was quite inadequate to deal with the task, I assigned 
to my self. So, | had to study extensively not only ancient histories of the world, India, Kalinga 
(Orissa) and Southeast-Asia, but also books and records, covering many other subjects tike Religion, 
Mythology, Folk-culture, Social-practices, Anthropology and Geography etc., which I considered relevant 
for my work. The study of place-names in the local maps of Orissa, which was an extremely time 
consuming work, kept me busy for many years. In search of evidence, 1 also had to visit hundreds 
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of sites, including a few located in inhospitable and difficult terrains like the dense forests and hills 
of Orissa and Andhrapradesh. In spite of my cease-less effort and hard work for more than ten 
years in completing this task, I still have a feeling that I could not accomplish it, the way it should 
have been done. In other words, I sincerely feel that instead of a single individual, this project 
required a team of scholars, including a few archaeologists, for a complete treatment of the task. 
But I console my self with the thought that the enquiry, which I have made, will be followed up by 
scholars and archaeologists in future, better suited for the task, and conclusions already arrived at 
by me will be further refined to be closer to truth. 


In order to undertake this research, though I have not applied for or received any support from 
any organization, throughout this work I have been assisted by many people, working in diverse 
fields, with their creative and productive contributions. Though it would be impossible to list them 
all, I can mention names of a few, without whom it would have been hard to complete this study. 
Dr. K. S. Behera, who was earlier Professor and Head of the Department of Archaeology and 
Ancient History of the Utkal University, Bhubaneswar, and now heads the Phakirmohan University, 
Balasore, as the Vice-Chancellor, was kind enough to accompany me to many important sites, and 
had given his views after observation, which I have incorporated in my work. He, with his valuable 
advice, had stimulated my thinking, on many occasions, during the process of my work. Next to 
him, Dr. K.K. Basa, who is now Professor and Head of the Department of Anthropology of Utkal 
University, Bhubaneswar, was similarly helpful to me, through out my work. I am extremely grateful 
to both of them. I also owe my gratitude to his excellency the Ambassador of Peru in India, Carlos 
A Higueras, whose kind cooperation made it possible for me to contact eminent scholars and 
archacologists of his country, for clarification of my doubts in connection with the ancient Peruvian 
Art. 

During my field-visits, I have come in contact with many people like village-leaders, priests, 
shepherds, cowherds and farm-labourers, who had been very kind to me in providing the information, 
which I needed most. Though I do not remember their names, their faces will remain bright in my 
memory for many more years to come. 


83, Suryanagar Ashutosh Prasad Patnaik 
Bhubaneswar, 751003 
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18. Map showing a few places, in Orissa and Andhra-pradesh, indicating probable Hebrew 
links of the past. 

19. Map showing places bearing names connected with the islands of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

20. Map showing places bearing names connected with ancient Persian empire. 
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. Map showing places with Sumerian, Assyrian and Hittite city-names, around the 


coastal town of Puri, in Orissa. 


. Map showing places bearing names connected with the civilization of ancient Nile- 


vallev. 


. Map showing the locations of places with names like Thebai, Tamara and Makara in 


Orissa. 


. Map showing the locations of Thebes (Egypt) and Pura or Punt (India) and the 


probable sea-route the Egyptian sailors might have taken during B.C. 1500. 


. Map showing places with African names around the Puri-town on the sea. 
. Map of a small area, on the Chilka lake, indicating names of a few places that reveal 


the continuity of African links of the past. 


. Map showing places bearing names connected with many ancient states of Africa. 
. Map showing the relative distance of the village ‘Rua’ (Re or Ra) and ‘Konark’ 


(Karnak?) from the Puri-town. 


29. Map of a small part of Cuttack-Sadar Police station, showing places bearing names 


of a few Mycenaean Greek-cities. 


. Map showing places bearing names connected with the Mycenaean civilization of 


Greece. 


. Map showing places bearing names connected with ancient Roman empire. 
. Map showing places bearing names connected with Korea and Japan. 

33. 
34. 


Map showing places bearing names connected with ancient American civilization. 
Map of a small part of the district Balasore showing the village ‘Iram’ on the coast. 
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14. 
15. 


The Naga deities of Sundarpada, near Bhubaneswar. 

The rock-cut Nagaraja relief of Nalitagiri hill on the bank of river Gobari. 
The remains of an ancient shrine of the Jainas at Bahadalpur. 

The rock-cut elephant of Dhauli. 


The sand-stone figure of an elephant in the Nalitagiri-Ratnagiri area of the district 
Cuttack. 


The worship of ‘Chakra’ in a Hindu temple in the village Niali of Cuttack district. 


A mepgalith, called ‘Brahman’ and ‘Brahman’, located on a hillock, near Gopalpur, 
Ganjam. 


The relief of river-boats carrying elephants. 
The deity ‘Naukabahini’ of a small shrine at Bhubaneswar. 


.- A pleasure-boat of a king or noble propelled by oarsmen. 
. A view of the port of Balasore. 
. The tradition of hoisting ‘Akashadipa’ or ‘the sky-lamps’ in the Hindu month of Kartik. 


. The ritual of ‘Boitabandana’ or ‘the worship of ship’ on the new moon day of the 


month of Kartik. 
The floating of paper boats on the full-moon day of Kartik. 
The ritual of ‘Kanjiamla’ festival in ‘Margasira’ (Nov-Dec.) 
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16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29; 
30. 


31. 


32. 
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34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 


(xxi) 


The remains of the circular fort-wall of Dantapura and the wide moat. 

The broken images of the deities discovered inside the fort. 

The small broken image of a Tirthankar found in a heap of broken idols, near 
‘Hatsisua’. 

The picture of the remains of an ancient dock near the village ‘Gadadwara’. 

The massive pillars of ‘Satgharia’ near the Narayani-hill. 

The broken Buddha-head and an image connected with tantric worship recovered 
from a tank located near Satgharia. 

The brick stupa, converted to a temple, at the village ‘Kota Bidyadhara-pura’ of 
Banpur. 

The ruins of a temple in the village Nimina on the Chilka lake. 

A natural jetty like structure on the Chilka lake near the village Nimina. 

The parts of a broken ancient structure in the village ‘Singapalli’ (Samghapalli) of 
the district Phulbani. 

The rectangular sand stone platform with provision for weighment, near the village 
‘Nimina’ on the Chilka lake. 

The square stone platform with an arch, in the village Palur, which was a great port. 


The lamp on the hill-top at Khandual kot on the Chilka lake. 
A pillar on the hill-top, near the village ‘Palur’. 
Patia or Botali, the sea-going Clinker-built craft of the present Orissa and ‘Pattooa’, 
the probable ‘Boita’ of the past. 
The deities connected with maritime trade in the past. 

(i) Yakkha or Kubera (B.C. 200 or earlier) (ii) Yakkhini (B.C.200) 

(iii) The Naga or Snake god (iv) The Tree god (B.C.100) 

(v) The Lord Siva (vi) The Lord Varuna 
(vii) Hanuman (Mahabir) (viii) The Goddess Barahi 

(ix} Ram, Laxman and Sita (x) Lalita Madhaba 

(xi) Gangamata (xii) Baseli 
(xiii) The Goddess Tara, Abolokiteswar and Jambala 
The terracotta clay-lamp found in the village Eracha of Jagatsinghpur, Cuttack. 
The prehistoric stone-anchors found in the coastal village of Nagaspur, in the district 
Cuttack. 
The relief of winged animals with the bird’s head, standing back to back. 
The relief of winged animals with human head, standing back to back. 
The royal family proceeding to worship some Cult object while the Sundisk is above 
the head. 
The royal personage on a chariot with the Sun and Moon above the head. 
Ashur-Nasirpal II beneath the symbol of Gods : Sin(Moon), Ashur and Shamash(Sun) 
etc. in a sand stone stela of 879 B.C. 
The polished sand stone plates with a religious symbol on one of them, found near 
the village ‘Rench’. 
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40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 


54. 
55. 
56. 


57. 
58. 
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60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 


66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 


(xxii) 
The probable terraced base of Puri temple complex before the grand temple was 
constructed. 
The reconstructed ziggurat of Ur-Nammu at Ur. 
The remains of a terraced structure inside the fort of Barabati, cuttack 
The relief displayed on the pedestal of Patitapaban in the grand temple of Puri. 
A priest of the deity ‘Mangala’ of Kakatpur in their peculiar costume. 
The pattern in the applique works of Pipli that has similarity with the border of the 
Sumcrian skirt. 
The dressing style of the Sumerians and their Gods and Goddesses. 
The car festival of Puri. 
The frieze of Dhanmandal temple depicting the car festival of Puri. 
The chariot with solid wheels in the Asokastami festival of Lord Siva at Bhubaneswar. 


A close view of the solid wheels used in the chariot of Lord Siva. 

The solid wheeled cart carrying the sacred wood during the Nabakalebar festival. 
The ritual of floral arrangement that gives the impression of Moon god on a three- 
terraced ziggurat. 

The symbolic offering of a paste of sweetened corn to the Moon god on the full 
moon day of ‘Asweena’. 

The svmbol of Moon god on the flag of the grand temple of Jagannath. 

The decorative fans used in the carfestival procession. 

The objects called ‘Chandra-Surya’ or ‘the Moon and Sun’, now regarded as ornaments 
of Lord Jagannath. 

The symbol of Moon god on the stele of Ur-Nammu, the king of Ur (2100 B.C.). 
The coming of Gods in a procession to the meeting-ground for the annual fair of 
Olakana. 

A ‘vimana’ carrying the village deity to the homes of the villagers to receive their 
offerings. 

The giant image of the Gosani festival at the Puri-town. 

The ‘big bird’ of the Gosani festival of Puri. 

The picture of Buddha-Jagannath on a palm-leaf manuscript’s wooden cover. 

The probable stages in the metamorphosis of the present image of Jagannath. 
The bird like symbol of the God Ashur with the Sun-disk in the middle. 

The Crow-God (Bhusanda Kaka) and the ‘Chakra’ (sacred wheel) of Jagannath-temple- 
compound. 

The picture of the Dog-deity on the outer wall of her shrine. 

A large iron container of mascara found in Orissa. 

Peheru the chief or king of Punt and his wife (queen) Eti. 

Thoth, the ibis-headed God of ancient Egypt. 

The Elephant headed Hindu God Ganapati. 


The relief of a dance scene in the Ranigumpha of Udayagiri hill of the first century 
B.C. 
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72. 
73. 


74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 


81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


88. 
89. 


Codi) 
The present ‘Oddisi’ dance of Orissa. 
The Ranigumpha of Udayagiri hill, which is considered as an ancient theatre-hall of 
Kalinga. 
The relief that seems to be of a female Greek-guard. 
The miniature carved figures of Ranigumpha, Udayagiri. 
The nude like female figure of Jaya-Vijay-Gumpha, Udayagiri. 
The people of the village Bada-Lima. 
The goddess ‘Dharani’, worshipped by the people of Bada-Lima. 
The coloured paintings of small triangles, observed in a shrine of Bada-Lima. 
The image with features conforming to the Cerro-Sechin and Chavin-Art styles of 
South America, discovered at ‘Kollivalsa’ of the district Srikakulam, in Andhrapradesh. 
Relief carvings from Cerro Sechin. 
Relief sculptures from Chavin de Huantar. 
The image of the God of wind and fertility at Chichen Itza. 
The pottery-idols of Northern highlands of Peru. 
The Pottery-idols of Pucara in the highlands of North Titicaca basin. 
The images of Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra of Puri. 
The internal structure of the stupa (now converted to a temple) at Kota 
Vidyadharapura. 
The longitudinal section of Vimana (Garbhagriha) of Lord Jagannath temple at Puri. 
The actual image of Lord Jagannath and his elephant form, on the day of Bath - 
festival. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE MARITIME HISTORY OF THE KALINGAS 
THROUGH A STUDY OF PLACE-NAMES OF THE LAND 


The earliest dated evidence about the existence of a nation of the Kalingas on the eastern coast 
of India, comes from an Asokan inscription, wherein one of the mighty emperors of the ancient 
world remorsefully describes the havoc caused by his war, against their country, on the eighth year 
(c. 261 B.C.) of his reign. ! In other words, the severe resistance put up by the Kalingas and the 
resulting horrors of war have been described by Asoka in his famous Rock Edict XIIL, in the following 
manner : “One hundred and fifty thousand were there from (i. €. from Kalinga) captured, one hundred 
thousand were there slain, and many times as many died”. Though Kalinga was conquered by 
Asoka, the number of soldiers killed and the number carried away as the prisoners of war suggest 
that it was a country of considerable size with a very large population. 


I. THE KALINGAS AS A POWERFUL NATION AND THE EVIDENCE OF THEIR 
OVERSEAS LINKS WITH SOUTHEAST ASIA 


As Asoka has always referred to this country as the Kalingas and there is no reference in his 
inscriptions to the king of the land, whom he defeated, some scholars believe that Kalinga was a 
republican country during that period.” Be that as it may, one thing is certain that the Kalingas, as 
a nation, were very powerful. Probably for this reason, they could remain independent at a time, 
when about three-fourth of India and the external territories like Afganistan and Baluchistan 
were already conquered by Asoka’s grandfather, the great empire builder Chandragupta Maurya. 
Again, Asoka'’s father Bindusara, (c. 300-273 B.C.), who, according to some scholars, though 
conquered some southern regions, ° had refrained himself from invading Kalinga, during his long 
years of reign. Though we do not know what was Kalinga’s source of power and prosperity during 
that period, a few eminent scholars, relying on a few ancient texts, assume that Kalinga was already 
a great. naval-power by the third century B.C. and had a flourishing maritime trade with the outside 
world.’ Inspite of these assumptions, so far we have not come across any corroborative evidence in 
support of maritime activities of the Kalingas, particularly during the pre Asokan era. 

1. K.C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, 1986, Cuttack, p.l1. 

2. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “The History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume - II, 1980, Bombay, p.74. 

3. Kalinga is generally conceived as a coastal country, located between the mouth of the Ganges and the mouth of the 
Godavari. But during the third century B.C., this Kalinga was probably much bigger in size than this conceived 
limit, so that it could maintain such a large army to defend it. 

4. See “History of Orissa” by K. C. Panigrahi, 1986, Cuttack, p.12. 

5. According to the literary evidence of a later date by the Tibetan writer Taranath, Chanakya, who continued as the 
minister of Bindusara, helped the king to make himself the master of all the territories between the Eastern and the 
Western seas or the Deccan. See Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan'’s “The History and Culture of the Indian People”, Vol. IL, 
1980, Bombay, p.69. 

6. The early over-seas trade of Kalinga finds mention in the Jaina ‘Uttaradhyayana Sutra’ which refers to ‘Pihunda’ as 
a flourishing port. The `Mahavamsa’ also speaks of the famous port of Tamralipti, where from Samghamitta sailed 
to Sri Lanka. See “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.L, by N. K. Sahu, 1964, p.233 and K.C. Panigrahi’s “History 
of Orissa”, 1986, Cuttack, p.1l. 
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Soon after the fall of the Mauryas, Kalinga probably regained her independence and by the first 
century B.C., “became one of the strongest powers in India under the vigorous rule of kings 
belonging to the Mahameghavahan family of the Chedi clan”. From an inscription of the 
Hathigumpha cave in the Udaygiri hill, near Bhubaneswar, it has been learnt that one of the kings 
of the Chedis, called Kharavela, was a great conqueror and could extend his sphere of influence 
from Mathura, in the North, to the Pandya kingdom, in the South and to the territories of the 
Rathikas and the Bhojakas (the region of Maharastra), in the West. But the history of Kalinga, after 
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1. Map showing the kingdoms of India in the first century B.C. and the region of influence of king Kharavela of 
Kalinga. 


7. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “The History and Culture of the Indian People”, Voll, 19X0, Bombay, p.211. 
8. NN. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.l, 1964, p.79. 
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Mahameghavahana Kharavela, is obscure for many centuries. Inspite of this fact, this unknown 
period of Kalingan history coincides with the expansion of Indian culture and civilization to Southeast 
Asia, where the Kalingas are said to have played an important role. This aspect of the historv of 
Kalinga has been described by Dr. D. C. Sircar in the following words “But whatever be the 
political condition of Kalinga after the passing away of Kharavela, the people of this country 
are 5 nown to have played a brilliant role in the diffusion of Indian culture in the lands beyond the 

~ The Kalingan contacts with the countries of Southeast Asia, since the early centuries of the 
Chishan era, have also been supported by eminent scholars like G. E. Gerini,'” R. C. Majumdar I 
G. Coedes,” H. B. Sarkar” and many others. Though so much has been said about the maritime 
activities of the Kalingas in the countries of Southeast Asia, in Orissa , the home land of the Kalingas, 
we do not find any reliable evidence to corroborate it. In other words, there is not even a single 
inscription or copper plate in Orissa, which can reflect, more or less, the maritime activities of her 
people in the past. Except a few folk-tales, customs and traditions, which seem to have originated 
from the overseas-trade of the early period, there is almost nothing to contribute to this assumption. 


Il. THE PROBLEM IN IDENTIFICATION OF THE KALINGAN PORTS 


The important sea-ports on the Kalinga-coast, about which there is description in the ancient 
Indian literature” and also in the Geography of Ptolemy,” are yet to be properly identified. 
As archaeological excavations at these sites can lead to vital information on the subject, this author 
made a serious attempt to locate a few of them. In that process, while scanning over the maps of 
coastal Orissa, he came across the same port’s name in many different locations. In other words, 


. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “The History and Culture of the Indian people”, Vol. II, 1980, Bombay. p.216. 

10. According to Gerini, ‘Pegu’ of Burma (Myanmar) was often designated as ‘Kalinga-rattha’ or ‘the kingdom ot the 
Kalingas’ in old Indo-Chinese records. He also identifies the Kalingas with the Kula-people of Burma and accordingly 
he believed that ‘Taik-kula’ was founded by the Kalingas. (“Researches on Ptolemy's Geogarphy of Eastern Asia”. 
1974, New Delhi, pp.32n.2, 34, 86.) 

11. Dr. Majumdar points to the story preserved in the chronicles of Java, that the Hindus from Kalinga-coast colonised 
the island. He also says that similar traditions of colonists from Kling or Kalinga country are preserved in many 
other islands. He believed that the new name ‘Kalinga’ was adopted for Malayasia in the eighth century A.D. and 
the Sailendra-kings of Java were of Kalinga origin. (“Hindu Colonies”, 1974, Calcutta, pp.13,14, 33, and “Ancient 
Indian Colonies in the Far East”, Vol.lI, Suvarnadvipa, Part I, Dacca, 1937, pp. 225-27.) 

12. In view of place-names like ‘Ussa’(Orissa) for Pegu and ‘Srikshetra’ for Prome, Coedes has assumed Kalingan 
links with Burma (Myanmar) in the past. Besides, he states that the name ‘Kalinga’ resembles the term ‘Kling’ 
used by the Malays and the Cambodians to designate the Indians. (“The Indianized States of Southeast Asia”, 
1968, Honolulu, p.30). 

13. The term ‘K'un-lun’, applied by the Chinese to the early immigrants of Southeast Asia, has been interpreted by Dr. 
Sarkar, as the people of Kalinga. According to him, the importance of the Kalingas was so great that a large part ot 
Java came to be known as ‘Holing’, which is generally accepted by scholars to be a Chinese transcription of 
Kalinga. (“Cultural Relations Between India and Southeast Asian Countries”, 1985, New Delhi, p.173). 

14. The Jaina ‘Uttaradhyayana Sutra’, XXI, 1.4. describes the port named ‘Pihunda’ which was in Kalinga, during 
the time of Mahavira. According to the Jatakas like ‘Kurudhamma’(J.!! p.67), ‘Chullakalinga’ (J.lII p-3). 
‘Kumbhakara’ (J.ll, p.376) and ‘Kalingavodhi’ (J.IV, p.230), the city of Dantapura was the capital of Kalinga during 
the pre-Budha period. Dantapura was also a port. The Jaina Upanga called the ‘Prajnapana’(l.A, XX, p.375) refers 
to Kanchanapura as the metropolis of Kalinga. This city was a port and there was free trade between Sri Lanka and 
this port-city (“Vasudeva Hindi”, p.111). 

15. Ptolemy wrote his Geography during the first half of the second century A.D. As the History of Kalinga during 
the period is still unknown to us, it is difficult to determine its extent of spread on the eastern coast. But 
if we accept the mouth of the Ganges, in the Nortls and the mouth of the Godavari, in the South, as 
the boundary limits of this kingdom, we find a long coast line with many ports and marts in Ptolemy's record 
that begins with the mouth of the river Maisolos or probably the Godavari. See “McCrindle’s Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy” by S. N. Majumdar Sastri, 1927, Calcutta, pp.66-73. 
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2. Map showing the state of Orissa in the Indian union. 
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instead of one place-name for one port, there are many places bearing the same port’s name in 
Orissa. On visiting some of these sites, it was found that they were located either on the river- 
banks or close to the rivers. In addition to it, in almost all these sites, a few mounds, ruins of 
temples and an unusual number of half buried wells or tanks were observed suggesting that the 
places were used as river-ports in the past. 


In looking for the site of the ancient port ‘Palura’ or ‘Paloura’, which finds mention in Ptolemy’ s 
Geography as an important sea-port on the eastern coast of India, close to the Apheterion, - this 
author found eleven places called ‘Palura’ in Orissa,” out of which three seemed to have been good 
sea-ports in the past.’ ° Again, in looking for the locations of many lost ports of Kalinga, this 
author had almost the similar experience. ° In view of this fact, it is assumed that in ancient India, 
each major port was probably controlled by a guild of traders, who used to open new ports, with 
the same name, in different parts of the country, to facilitate transprot of merchandise to and from 
the main port. In other words, this net-work of minor ports probably acted as route-stations or the 
centres for collection and distribution of goods for the guild of traders that controlled the maritime- 
trade of the principal port. In this way, the series of ports with the same name, probably functioned 
like a corporation under one banner. Now, many hundred years after these ports had ceased to 
function, it becomes difficult to identify the principal port, without any specific information on its 
location, as all the probable sites bear the same name. 


III. A FEW TERMS AND PLACE-NAMES ASSOCIATED WITH THE PORTS OF KALINGA 


While examining different series of names for ports, it was found that in a few cases, such 
names have been coined with terms like Diha, Dhipa, Kuda, Khunta, Bahal, Munda, Kona, Koti 
and Pattana etc.” ' suggesting some kind of classification among them, probably determined by their 
respective locations and functions in the past. Again, on further scrutiny of maps, it was revealed 
that a few place-names connected to the terms like Kanta,” Kara” and Bandha or Bada” etc. often 
occurred close to the ports. The systematic occurrence of such place-names near the ports suggested 
that they were some way linked to the overseas trade of the past. From these initial findings, it was 
assumed that Kalinga had a highly developed infrastructure for the inland as well as the overseas 
trade, the details of which still remains unknown and various components of this area need to be 
explored. 


16. Apheterion was the point of departure for ships bound for ‘Khryse’ or the countries of Southeast Asia. Ptolemy 
shows Palura next to Apheterion, in the north and as the first port of the Gangetic Gulf. 

17. Ptolemy has shown another Palura or Poloura-town, next to the Kambyson mouth of the Ganges. If that one is 
taken into account, the total number of places called ‘Palura’ will be 12. See the list of places called Palura in 
Orissa, in the Chapter-IV of this work. 

18. Palura, coming under Berhampur PS. and Palura of Rambha PS. in the district of Ganjam were sea-ports. Palura 
(Paluria) that comes under Sadar PS. of Balasore district, is also located close to the sea. 

19. There are atleast 23 places in Orissa which seem to have been named after the ancient port of Kanchanapura. 
Similarly, there are 18 places with the name connected to ‘Dantapura’. (See Appendices I and IL, in the Chapter-IV 
of this work.) 

20. During the age of Buddha, people following the same profession normally organised themselves into guilds or 
‘Sreni‘’. (R. S. Tripathi, “History of Ancient India”, 1987, Delhi, p.106). 

21. Ina few cases, one of such terms is found to have been added to the port's name, probably indicating its category. 
For example there are place-names like Dantapura-diha, Dantapura-bahal, Dantapura-koti and Rajapura-pattana 
etc. While Dantapura and Rajapura were the actual names of ports, diha, bahal, koti and pattana were additional 
terms, the implications of which are yet to be properly understood. 

22. The term ‘kanta’ implies the process of measuring, weighing or counting of goods. 

23. The word ‘kara’ means tax or duties. 

24. The term ‘bandha’ or ‘bada’ means ‘a barrier’ and here this probably implied a barrier of tax. 
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IV. THE PLACE-NAMES IN KALINGA INDICATING PAST LINKS WITH DIFFERENT PARTS 
OF INDIA SINCE VERY EARLY PERIOD 


A further scanning of place-names in the coastal districts of Orissa indicated that there were 
many places with names identical to that of the ancient ports, cities and places, located i in different 
parts of India. For example, there are place-names like Harappa, Lothal and Anjira” etc. in Orissa 
suggesting links of this land with the Indus valley civilization that flourished in the third mellennium 
B.C.. In other words, the authors of that civilization had contacted the people of the eastern coast of 
India, probably for trade, in that age, through the sea- -route’” and had named their settlements here 
after their places of origin. The occurrence of such place-names in Orissa also proves that the earliest 
input for evolution of maritime trade, in this land, had probably come from the people of Indus- 
valley civilization, who might have kept up this overseas Contacts for a long period. As there are 
also place-names like Arya, Yadu, Kuru, and Panchala etc.” in Orissa, it is assumed that the trade- 
links of the Indus region or the North-Western India had continued with the eastern coast, even 
after advent of the Aryans. But the only change, in this case, was that their settlements or colonies 
here were named after their respective tribes, instead of the places of origin. As we again find 
place-names like Kasi, Kosala, Gandhara and Matsya etc.” in series, it seems, the earlier practice of 
naming the settlements was reverted to, after the Aryans enjoyed a settled life in India. 


V. THE PLACE-NAMES IN KALINGA REVEALING LINKS WITH THE GREAT 
CIVILIZATIONS OF THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


The different series of place-names, which are found in the coastal regions of Orissa, do not 
limit themselves to various places or tribes of the ancient India only. To the amazement of this 
author, he could also find here a few place-names that seemed identical to the names of places 
connected with many great civilizations that flourished away from India. For example, there are 
places in Orissa with names like Ur, Erech, Nippur, Eridu, Kish and Mari etc. suggesting that the 
traders and mariners from these Sumerian city-states had once reached here, in their ships, and 
had named their settlements in this land after their city of origin. Though almost all of these place- 
names are now found in corrupted form, it is still possible to recognize and group them together. In 
view of this fact, it was assumed that in the proto-historic age, when the great civilizations were 
confined to a few river - valleys, it was probably a custom with the people to identify oneself or his 
group, in a foreign land, by the name of his country or city of origin and gradually this practice was 
followed all over the world. 


VI. A FEW SIMILAR INSTANCES FROM THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


Though in Orissa, the land of ancient Kalinga, we now find these place-names in a considerable 
number, due to some unknown reasons of the past, this phenomenon is not totally unknown to 
History. In ancient Greece, particularly during the early centuries of the second millennium B.C., 


25. These three names belong to three iinportant sites of the Indus valley civilization. (See the Appendix-I of the 
Chapter-VI tor place-names). 

26. Almost all the places bearing names that are connected to the Indus-valley civilization, are found located close to 
the coast-line or on the banks of rivers, not far from the sea. 

27. The Aryans in India were further divided into tribal-groups or political units with the clan-names like Yadu, Kuru 
and Panchala etc. after the Rigvedic period. (See the Appendix-II of the Chapter-VI) 


28. The leading Aryan kingdoms were known by these names, during the later Vedic period. (See the Appendix-HI of 
the Chapter-VI for place-names) 


29. All these places with the Sumerian city-names are found close to the sea. (See the Appendix-I of the Chapter-VII 
for details of place-names) 
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this practice of naming colonies by the aliens was already prevalent. At Megara, on the coast, there 
was a Bronze Age village called ‘Minoa’, “i indicating the existence of a Cretan trading base there. 
Again, in the same land of Greece, we find a place called ‘Thebes’ (Boeotia), ' which was undoubtedly 
a name-sake of the famous Egyptian city of ‘Thebes’. This place-name appears to have been planted 
in Greece, in the same process of maritime trade, as the village ‘Minoa’ of the Cretans. If we look for 
more of such instances in the History of the world, we find one in the first century B.C., when a 
Roman port-town on the Red Sea was called ‘Myos Hormos’. The ‘Hormos’ part of this name was 
identical to the name of the river ‘Hormus’ of the Western Anatolia.“ From this, it is evident that 
this place (Myos Hormos), on the African coast, was an early base of the Anatolian traders and 
mariners, who probably could reach the place by sailing through the Nile and then by the Sesostris- 
canal,” that joined the great river to the Red Sea. In the same process, the name ‘Hormuz’ was 
probably introduced in Persia, at an unknown point of time.” 


VII. THE PLACE-NAMES IN ORISSA INDICATING THE ORIGIN OF IMMIGRANTS TILL A 
LATE PERIOD IN HISTORY 


Again, if we go back to the place-names of Orissa, particularly the ones connected to the 
great civilizations of the ancient world, it seems, the inputs received here for the growth of a maritime 
infrastructure, were not confined to the earliest sea-faring elements of India only. As the evidence 
of place-names points to the contacts, with the traders and mariners of the early civilizations of 
West-Asia” and Africa, it is quite probable that some inputs had also come from those sources, 
probably at different points of time, in the distant past. A few place-names in Orissa like Holland, 
London, Dundee and Scotland etc.” ° suggest that this method of naming the settlements of foreigners, 
after their places of origin, continued in this land, till as late as the sixteenth or seventeenth century 
A.D...” ° So, it is assumed that till that period, the aliens, who came into this land, for trade or as 
simple immigrants, named their places of residence after their country or the city of origin. In order 
to test this hypotheses in the field, this author selected a few sites on the coast, particularly around 
the ancient ports, and screened the village-titles for names of foreign origin. In this process, he 


30. “The Cambridge Ancient History”, Volume I, Part - 1, First paper back edition 1980, p.123. See also the map L, 
Greece and the Aegean Islands in the Middle Bronze Age, between pages 119 and 120. 

31. Ibid. See the Map I, Numerical Key No. 24, between pages 119 and 120. 

32. Ibid, p.64. Thebes, which was earlier a provincial capital, came into prominence in about 1650 B.C. and after the 
expulsion of the Hyksos by the king Amosis, became the capital of Egypt. 

33. Strabo, the Asiatic Greek traveller, describes ‘Myos-Hormos’ as a great Roman-port during the first century B.C. 
(Strabo, Geog. I. 5.12). 

34. “The Cambridge Ancient History”, Volume I, Part 1, First paperback edition, 1980, p.305. 

35. This canal was dug by Pharaoh Sesostris, probably during the 1980's B.C. (Bjorn Landstrom, “The Quest for India”, 
Stockholm, 1964, pp.11-12). 

36. Originally ‘Hormuz’ was located on the main land Persia, near the mouth of Persian gulf. Around 1300 A.D., the 
Arab ruler of ‘Hormuz’ abandoned the main land and founded New Hormuz on the island, located on the mouth 
of the Gulf. (“The New Encyclopaedia Britanica” Micropaedia, 15th edition, p.62.) 

37. Along with place-names that sound very close to the names of Sumerian city-states, there are many places on the 
river-banks in Orissa with names that seem to be corrupted forms of ‘Tigria’ (Tigris), ‘Ashur’ and ‘Media’ etc. 
(Appendix-II of Chapter-VII). 

38. There are many places in Orissa with names that seem to be the corrupted forms of ‘Nila’ or Nile, ‘Thebai’ ur 
Thebes and ‘Amarna’ etc, suggesting Egyptian links of the ancient past. (Appendix-l of Chapter-VIII} 

39. Such names are listed with full particulars in the Appendix-XV-B of the chapter Il. 

40. As Vascoda Gama discovered sea-route to India in 1498 A.D., the European traders might have come to this 
country in the next two centuries. 
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came across not only the names of proto-historic cities of West-Asia and Egypt, but also a good 
number of place-names representing Sri Lanka and the countries of Southeast Asia. In other words, 
in Orissa there are many place-names like Lanka, Simghala, Bali, Champa and Jaba (Java) etc. 
suggesting immigration of traders and mariners from those countries in the past. Though so much 
have already been said by the scholars about the migration of Indian Brahmins, Buddhist monks, 
traders, adventurers and princes to the countries of Southeast Asia and their role in expanding 
Indian culture to that land, very little is known about the Southeast Asian natives, who had 
immigrated into India and what India had received from them in return. These series of place- 
names are likely to provide some reliable data in that respect. 


VIII.EXPLORING THE MARITIME-HISTORY OF THE KALINGAS THROUGH A STUDY OF 
PLACE-NAMES 


This preliminary experience with the place-names of coastal Orissa, which resulted from the 
study of maps, visits to a few places in the field and testing of the basic hypotheses in a few 
limited areas, led this author to the belief that it was possible to explore the Maritime History of the 
Kalingas through a study of place-names in Orissa, in detail. As the findings of this study needed 
to be correlated with the History of the land and the culture of its people, it was felt necessary to 
state the History of Orissa in brief and if possible, to supplement it with the findings of this Research.” 
As stated earlier, though we do not have any written record about the maritime trade of the Kalingas, 
there are a number of traditions in the land, which, when examined, point to such activities of the 
past. So, it was also thought proper to collect all the available information on the subject, from 
various sources, including the folk-tales and folk-practices, and to present them in a systematic 
manner. Keeping these points in view, the following objectives were formulated to undertake this 
enquiry into the past, within a given frame-work. 


The Statement of objectives 


1. To state in brief the History of Kalinga along with an account of the people of the land and to 
supplement it with the findings of the study of place-names, wherever it is possible. 


To describe in brief the maritime history and the sea-faring traditions of Kalinga. 
To identify the lost ports of Kalinga and to list the subsidiary ports” bearing the same name. 


To define the maritime infrastructure and to trace its growth in Kalinga by describing its different 
components. 


41. G. Coedes, “The Indianized states of Southeast Asia”, 1968, Honolulu, pp.14-35 and 55-56. 

42. This author had visited a few places connected with the names of ancient ports like Palura, Dantapura and Pihunda 
etc. Besides, a village called ‘Ura’ (Ur), located near Puri town, and another called ‘Haripa’ (Harappa), located in 
‘Ersama’ police-station of the district Cuttack, were also visited. 

43. Here, the hypotheses was that the people who had imimigrated into ‘Kalinga’, in the distant past, had identified 
themselves, in this land, by their respective places of origin and accordingly, their settlements here bore their 
country's name. 

44. Except a few facts like Asoka’s war against Kalinga in 261 B.C. and Kharavela’s rise in the first century B.C., the 
major part of the ancient history of Kalinga is almost in darkness. As a few place-names indicated the origin of 
immigrant settlers. it was assumed that this study might provide some information about the people of the land. 


45. Here, the term ‘Subsidiary ports’ means the ports that contributed for the growth and sustenance of the principal 
port, bearing the same name. 
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5. To identify the natives of different parts of India, who had provided necessary inputs for the 
growth of maritime trade in Kalinga. 


6. To identify the peoples of different parts of the world, who had contributed for the evolution 
of maritime trade in Kalinga. 


7. To trace the Kalingan links with Sri Lanka and the countries of Southeast Asia, since the early 
period of their history. 


IX. THE PLAN AND PROCEDURE FOLLOWED IN THIS STUDY 


Keeping in view the objectives, at the outset, it was necessary to review the relevant literature, 
which included not only the History of Orissa (Kalinga) and the History of Southeast Asia, but also 
the elements of all major civilizations of the ancient world." In addition to it, the literature on folk- 
tales, culture and traditions of Orissa (Kalinga) were also studied in detail. As the major part of this 
research work depended on place-names, after considering different alternatives,” it was decided 
to take all the village-names of Orissa as a sample for this study. As Orissa, the land of ancient 
Kalinga, is a coastal state of India and almost the whole state is covered by a net-work of rivers, it 
was thought necessary to screen all the recorded village-names of the state, at least once, in search 
of place- names, relevant for this work. After examining different records of village-names of the 
state,” it was found that the decennial Census-records of the Government of India were most suitable 
for the purpose. This is the only record, where one can find a map for each police-station, which is 
the smallest unit of state-administration showing the position of each and every village in it. Besides, 
these maps also show physical features of the land, like the position of rivers and hills to a reliable 
degree of accuracy. Again, in selecting this record, this author decided to use the record of 1961 
Census, which was the second elaborate Census, after the Indian independence. As Orissa had 
many princely states, the earlier map of the state (before the merger of princely states) did not 
reflect many areas, that legitimately belonged to Orissa. So, the ‘Orissa Administrative Atlas’ of 
Census of India, 1961, was the first standard document in this respect that incorporated the maps of 
all the districts and police-stations. Besides, this Atlas also contains the list of villages coming under 
each police-station, separately, so that one can refer to it, even without looking at the maps.’ ° As 

each village of the list, has a serial number in relation to the police-station under which it is placed, 
it is convenient to identify it on the concerned map, whenever it is necessary. Though this village- 


46. It was necessary to remember the names of important cities, ports and the river-valleys connected with the Great 
civilizations of the ancient world. 

47. There were three alternatives before this author, as stated below. 

1. To screen all the place-names that come under the historical boundary limits of Kalinga ; i.e. a part of West 
Bengal, the whole of Orissa and a part of Andhra, which totally constitute the area extending from the mouth 
of the Ganges to the mouth of the Godavari. 

2. To screen only the place-names of Orissa. 

3. To screen only the place-names coming under the coastal districts of Orissa. 

Though the first alternative would have been an ideal choice, it was almost impossible for this author to cover so 

many place-names within the time-span at his disposal. So, the second alternative, which also provides a large 

number of village-names was adopted. The third alternative, which covers the four coastal districts only (i.e. 

Ganjam, Puri, Cuttack and Balasore), was considered inadequate for the purpose. 

48. The records of Tahasil office, coming under the Land-revenue Department, and the Punchayat records of the 
Punchayatiraj Department are the two main sources of village-names in the state. But the Census records ot 
Government of India on the villages of Orissa are more trust worthy and appear more organized in this respect. 

49. This Atlas has two parts. While the ‘Section-I’ is devoted to the maps of districts and police-stations of the state, 
the ‘Section-II’ provides the village-list of each police-station for all the districts. 
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list is revised once in every ten years, during the Census operation and it is possible to find the 
most up to date document of the Census of India, this author decided to use the earliest one, for 
almost in every decade, some villages disappear due to natural calamities and new villages are 
created. Besides, there is also a growing tendency in the state to change the village-name, partly or 
fully, when its meaning is not understood by the present inhabitants. 


According to this document of 1961 Census of India, there are 46, 466 inhabited villages and 


5,659 uninhabited places with names in Orissa, spread over in 13 districts” and divided into 295 
police stations. “ The areas of these police-stations are not equal in size. For example, while the 
largest police-station, called ‘Baliguda’ in the district of ‘Baudha-Khondmals’ (Phulbani) contains 
797 villages, the smallest, namely Hirakud, in the district of Sambalpur, has 7 villages only. ° The 
urban areas of Orissa, like the district and subdivisional Headquarters-towns and also the lately 
developed industrial towns, though find place in the maps, do not come under the lists of place- 
names, which only include the names of villages. Similarly, the police-stations, that cover large 
towns or cities like Cuttack, Rourkela, Bhubaneswar and Berhampur etc. do not come under the 
purview of this Administrative Atlas.” In other words, this document is designed to give a picture 
of villages of the state, by showing their location, distribution and number, in relation to each 
district and each rural police-station. Though this author followed this particular record of maps, 
published by the Government of India as ‘Orissa Administrative Atlas’ (Census of India, 1961, 
Volume XII-Part IX-B), the following minor changes were made, while using it, to avoid confusion. 


1. 


The name of the district ‘Baudh-Khondmals’ was changed to ‘Phulbani’, as this change has 
already been effected by the Government of Orissa. 


The name of the Headquarters-police station in each district, which is synonymous with the 
name of the district, was replaced by the word ‘Sadar’ i implying the police-station that 
represents the suburban villages of the Headquarters- -town. 


After selection of this document, the fore-most task before this author was to scan over 295 lists 


of more than fifty thousand village names’ of Orissa, one by one, and prepare a tentative list of the 
place-names that seemed relevant, in connection with the stated objectives of this study. In other 
words, the following categories of place-names were looked for in this preliminary search of the 
lists of villages. 


1. 
2. 


50. 


57. 


The place-names connected with the history of Orissa. 


The place-names linked to the names of ancient and mediaeval ports of Orissa. 


After 1961, another ‘Orissa Administrative Atlas’ was published, in slightly revised form, on the completion of 
1971 Census. Though since then no such publication has been made, the District records are revised after each 
Census operation. 

Though lately, the state of Orissa has been divided into 30 districts (since the year 1993), the Census records are 
still kept unaltered. Besides, this further division of districts does not affect the village-names or their number 
under the police-stations, in any way. 

“Orissa Administrative Atlas”, Census of India, 1961, Vol. XII-Part IX, B, Delhi, 1964, p-418. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

The district has been renamed after the Headquarters-town of ‘Phulbani’. 

Generally, a District-headquarters-town has several police-stations, depending on the need or size of the town and 
out of them, only one is usually devoted to the rural areas located close to the city (town). In many cases, this 
particular police-station is located out-side the town, bearing the same name as the district or its Headquarters- 
town. 

The total number of inhabited and uninhabited places (village) in Orissa comes upto 52125 only. 
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3. The place-names that seem to have been linked to the maritime infrastructure of the past. 


4. The place-names that seem to be identical to the names of different places, cities or the people 
(tribes) of ancient India. 


5. The place-names that appear to be identical to the names of different cities, places or the people 
of the ancient world. 


The scanning of the lists of place-names was a difficult and time-consuming task, for which this 
author was expected to remember a lot of facts that came under the purview of the stated objectives. 
Besides, as many of the village-names were in a highly corrupted state, it was hard to recognize 
them, deriving their original form. But when such place-names occurred repeatedly, in different 
locations, they were noted down and considering various alternatives, finally the most probable 
original form was identified. 


There was still another major difficulty in understanding the terms that were found added to 
the place-names, in many cases. Orissa is a land where many aboriginal tribes live in the hills and 
forests, away from the coastal plain. But before the arrival of the Aryans, in large numbers, on the 
eastern coast, these aboriginal people, speaking many different languages, had probably been 
living on the coast and had added additional terms to the place-names, which were already there.” 
When the newcomers, like the Dravidians and the Aryans, started living on the coastal land, they 
also began giving their marks to the old names, by adding new terms from Tamil, Sanskrit, Prakrut 
and Pali languages. But this process probably did not stop there. The aliens, who came into this 
land for trade, from different parts of the world, also introduced new terms of their language in 
naming the places of their settlement here. So, the terms that are now found to have been added to 
the place-names, might have come from any of these sources. Though the words of Tamil, Sanskrit, 
Prakrut and Pali origin can be understood, even in their corrupted form, it is very difficult to 
understand the terms of foreign origin and that came from the languages of the aborigines. For 
example, this author came across a group of villages, under the police-station ‘Kakatpur’, in the 
district of Puri, with names that have the term ‘Pantala’ in them. In other words, this additional 
term ‘Pantala’ has been added to the original place-names. As there is no such word in Sanskrit or 
in Tamil language and one of the villages of the group was called ‘Bali-pantala’, it was assumed 
that this word might be of Southeast-Asia origin. A subsequent search resulted in finding a word of 
Malay origin called ‘Pantei’ or ‘Pantai’, implying coast.” In other words, the Malay word ‘Pantei’ 
has been planted here by the immigrants from Southeast Asia and the same word has now become 
‘Pantala’ due to corruption. 


58. There are 60 scheduled tribes in Orissa constituting almost one-fourth of the state's population (“Orissa 
Administrative Atlas”, 1961, p.14). All the major tribes like Kond, Gond, Santal, Saora, Kolha and Paroja etc. have 
a language of their own. 

59. There are many proto-historic place-names in Orissa like Harappa, Lothal, Ur, Erech and Nippur etc. in corrupted 
form and in some cases, we find additional terms attached to them. 

60. There are three villages in the area with names like Birudi-Pantala (Reg.No. 188), Dakhina-Pantala (Reg.No.189) 
and Bali-Pantala (Reg.No.190). See “Orissa Administrative Atlas”, Census of India, 1961, Vol. XII-Part-IX-B, p.443. 

61. G. E. Gerini, “Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern Asia”, 1974, New Delhi, p.731. The group of villages 
with the names ending in the term ~Pantala’ which is a corruption of ‘Malay’ word “Pantei’ or ‘Pantai’, implying 
“coast’ or ‘beach’, are actually located in a river-island, on its mouth, very close to the sea. 
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The place-names of the preliminary list were examined again and were grouped into different 
series, following a specific tabular form, as given below. 


Serial The name of The name Village The present The probable 

Number the district of the police Registration name of original-name 
station Number the place 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


The column-heads of this table were further shortened by indicating the key-words only.” As 
stated earlier, the villages that come under the jurisdiction of a police-station, are listed and 
accordingly, each has a serial number in the Census Register for identification of the place on the 
map. Here, in this table, the very serial number becomes the Registration number of the village in 
respect of the particular police-station, and as all the identical village-names are grouped together 
in a series, a new serial-number is assigned to the village. 


After the place-names (village-names) were grouped into different series, each series was given 
an appropriate title and the additional terms attached to the place-names were explained with notes, 
wherever it was felt necessary. Soon after completion of this process, keeping in view the different 
objectives of this study, these series of place-names were arranged in different groups for their 
interpretation and discussion, and were finally appended to the connected chapters of this work for 
reference. 


As indicated earlier, during the preliminary stage of this study, a few visits were made into the 
field, to look for any corroborative evidence at the sites of the selected place-names. As such field- 
visits were highly rewarding in a few cases,” similar visits were made to many places connected 
with this study, through out this work; and the relevant facts observed there have been incorporated 
in this work. As it was not possible to undertake a detailed archaeological survey of the connected 
places and to conduct any Anthropologic or Sociological investigation there, this author had to 
satisfy himself only by noting down a few facts that he could observe during these short-visits or 
heard from the people living there. 


In addition to the observation of sites connected with important names, at random, an attempt 
was also made to find out, whether the aliens have left any trace of their impact on the folk-cultures 
and traditions of the land, which can still act as a highly reliable evidence in support of the ancient 
contacts. In this process, the practice of religious worship followed in different parts of Orissa and 

୧a . * ‘° 65 
the traditions connected with them, were carefully examined and wherever any unusual tradition 
could be detected, that was compared with the known religious practices of different aliens, who 
seem to have immigrated into this land. In this way, this search for corroborative evidence was not 
confined to the conventional approach of iooking for archaeological evidence only, rather, it was 
broad-based and multidisciplinary in its treatment of the problem. 

62. The shortened column-heads :- 1. Sl. No., 2. District, 3. Police-station, 4. Vill. Reg. No., 5. Present name, 6. Probable 
original name. 

63. This grouping was based on the needs of the stated objectives. For example, the different series of place-namcs 
connecled to the History of Kalinga were grouped together; various series of place-names linked to ports were 
grouped together; and the same method was followed in the grouping of other series of place-names. 

64. As stated earlier, this author had visited a few sites of ancient ports where he could observe archaeological remains 
of ancient shrines and half buried wells and tanks etc. Besides, important places like the village Ura(Ur), near 
Puri town and the place called ‘Haripa’ (Harappa) in the ‘Ersama’ police station of the district Cuttack, were also 
visited, where a few mounds of bricks could be seen. 

65. The deviations from the common Hindu, Buddhist and faina tradition of worship were considered unusual and 
such practices were carefully noted. 
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X. LIMITATIONS OF THIS STUDY 


Inspite of care in planning and precaution in execution, this study could not avoid a few inherent 
limitations, which need to be stated in clear terms. 


1. The place-names of the state of Orissa, that were chosen for this study, do not represent the 
whole of Kalinga, the kingdom which extended from the mouth of the Ganges to the mouth of 
the Godavari on the eastern coast of India, during most of the time in the historical period.In 
other words, two major parts of this coastal land, one in the North and another in the South, 
have been excluded from this study. Besides, we are not aware of the name and the extent of 
spread of this country, during the very early period of History. 


2. The screening of more than fifty thousand village-names of Orissa, the scanning of maps of the 
connected districts and police-stations, and the visits to a few selected sites for observation, 
consumed more than five years of the total working period of this author. Inspite of devoting 
such a long time to it, it was not possible to give equal weightage to all the series of place- 
names and attention was more focussed on the important ones or the place-names that were 
related to the Great civilizations of the ancient world. 


3. As many of the village-names in Orissa are in highly corrupted state,” it was very hard to 
derive their original form to include them in this study. So, after considering, various factors 
and different alternatives, this author had to reach ‘a probable original form’ that needed 
corroborative evidence for arriving at a definite conclusion. But this confirming evidence was 
not available for each of the place-names.” 


4. Though corroborative evidences have been fouiid in case of a few important series of place- 
names suggesting immigration of particular groups of aliens in the past, with a distinct culture 
and civilization, it could not be traced for many others where the concerned aliens have not 
left any visible mark of their own.” 


66. The total working period of this study was about fifteen years. 

67. One example is cited below to explain the point of extreme corruption of the place-names and how such names 
have been rendered into their probable original form. 
The series of place-names which seem to have been ‘Hermus’ in their original form. 


Sl. District Police Village Present Probable 

No. station Reg. No. name original name 
1. Balasore Basta 50 Hadmod Hermus 

2. Puri Chandaka 16 Haridamada Hermus 

3. Puri Jatni 59 Haridamada Hermus 

4. Ganjam Jarada 144 Haridamada Hermus 


As there are a few series of place-names in Orissa that seem to have originated from names like ‘Anatolia’, Cappadocia 
and Ankara etc., it was assumed that the name ‘Hadmod’ was a corruption of ‘Hermus’, the river of Western 
Anatolia (or its valley which probably had the same name) and the same name has been further corrupted to 
‘Haridamada’, in a few places. But there is still another possibility. This series of place-names could have been 
linked to ‘Hormuz’ of Iran, in the past, which also seems to have been a name-sake of the original ‘Hermus’. 

68. This confirming evidence can only be possible by archaeological survey and excavation at the site of the place- 
name, which were not within the scope of this study. 

69. The objects of the present study were only to focus on the place-names and to look for any corroborative evidence 
through observation of a few selected sites. Though with this limited approach it was not possible to observe any 
thing on the surface, it is quite likely that a further inquiry and archaeologicl excavation at a few sites may one day 
reveal vital information on the ancient links. 
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The discovery of many places, with names linked to the Great civilizations of the ancient world, 
close to the sea or on the banks of navigable rivers in Orissa, has led this author to the 
assumption that the people from those distant lands had once arrived here on the sea-route for 
trade and in that process had contributed to the growth of a culture favouring maritime activity 
in this land. But it might not have been true in all the cases, as trade through the land-route 
was also in practice between the countries of Asia and Europe in times immemorial. 


Though these limitations raise certain doubts on the outcome of this research, this innovative 
study still acts as a pointer or guide into the past of the Kalingas; and in that process, it unfolds a 
few ancient mysteries of the World-History and throws light on many aspects of the early History 
of India, which would have remained unknown without it. 


on 


70. From times immemorial, there was caravan-route to the great market of ‘Baktra’, where roads from India, China 
and West met. From that city the merchants could follow the great road to the North that ended at Antioch and the 
Levantine ports. (Strabo, Il. 1. 15. See also “Intercourse Between India and the Western World”, by H.G. Rawlinson, 
Reprint 1992, New Delhi, p.9. and the map of ‘Sixth Century Trade Routes’ in “The Columbia History of the World”, 
Edited by J.A. Garraty and P. Gay, 1981, New York, p- 256.) 
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THE HISTORY OF KALINGA AND AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE PEOPLE OF THE LAND 


A major part of the history of ancient Kalinga is either obscure or fragmentary in nature. But 
the materials that have come to light from ancient records, epigraphic documents and archaeological 
explorations during the last fifty years, give a fair idea about this ancient land, its people and the 
development of their culture and religion in the past. An attempt is made in the following pages to 
give a brief account of the subject. 


The modern state of Orissa, situated on the eastern coast of India, between the North and the 
South, contains portions of four clear political divisions that were named as Kalinga, Utkala, Odra 
and Kosala, in the distant past, after the names of tribes living there. The modern term, Orissa, is 
derived from Odra, which was only a small part of the present day Orissa.’ Out of the four political 
units, Kalinga was the important power, which had often overpowered the other three units by her 
force of arms and succeeded in building up an empire which could endure long in ancient times.” 
The coastal plain, stretching from the Ganges’ mouth up to the mouth of the Godavari, with a 
hinterland of mountain-ranges and uplands, formed the traditional homeland of the ancient Kalingas. 
The ‘Mahabharata’ has indicated that the northern boundary of Kalinga had extended upto the 
river Ganges. This has been corroborated in the works of the early Greek historians like Megasthenes’ 
and Pliny.” Megasthenes speaks of a kingdom called ‘Gangaridum Calingarum Regia’ with the 
river Ganges as its eastern boundary. Pliny gives further account of Kalinga by dividing the kingdom 
into three parts as Gangarides Calingae, Macco Calingae and Calingae, with a single capital known 
as Parthalis. According to the same author, the southern boundary of Kalinga was the ‘Cape Calingae’ 
which has been identified by Yule with the point Godavari. The traditional western boundary of 
this territory was fixed at Amarakantaka hills and this limit has been recognised in the Puranic 
literature. 


From the Purans, as well as the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, we learn that Kalinga 
was conquered by ‘Mahapadmananda’, during the fourth century B.C..” If we take this point as the 
beginning of chronological history, it becomes necessary to state in brief, the archaic or traditional 
history of the land, upto the advent of the Nandas. 


I. ARCHAIC HISTORY OF KALINGA (8.C. 800 - 400 Approx.) 


As stated earlier, the chronological history of Kalinga begins with the rule of the Nandas, during 


Amar Chand Mittal, “An Early History of Orissa”, Banaras, 1962, p.2. 

N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, 1964, p.75. 

Mc Crindle, “Ancient India”, p.137. 

Pliny, “Natural History”, (Translated by J. Bostock and Riley) London, 1890, Vol.IL, pp.42-44. 
Mc Crindle, “Ancient India”, p.144. 

N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, 1964, pp.215-233. 
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the fourth century B.C. But eminent scholars like Dr. B.M. Barua and Dr. K. C. Panigrahi have not 
agreed with this view. Before discussing this point in the light of this author’s own findings, it 
may be proper to acquaint ourselves with the archaic history of Kalinga. 

In the Mahabharata, we find the king of Kalinga as an ally of Duryodhan, while the king of 
Odra has taken the side of the Pandavas.But from this, we cannot conclude that Kalinga existed 
during the Mahabharata war. As Indian epics have been proved to be extremely unreliable documents 
in many respects, K.A.N. Sastri has rightly observed : 

“Literature in other countries is the bed-rock of history; in India it is very often a snare .... 
Great books which, like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, have for ages served as popular 
encyclopaedias of national culture, were frequently revised; the time, the authorship and the extent 
of such revision are so obscure that it is hopeless to make an intelligent use of data drawn from 
these works”. 


As the Vedic and the early Brahmanical works seldom refer to Kalinga and her people, those 
are of little assistance in our serach for the early history of Kalinga. On the other hand, Buddhist 
and Jaina literatures throw considerable light on the early history of this land. The ‘Mahagovinda 
Suttanta’ of the ‘Digha Nikaya’ gives a clear picture of the political conditions of India in very early 
times, when seven states like Kalinga, Assaka, Avanti, Sovira, Videha, Anga and Kasi enjoyed 
considerable power in the country. From the same source it appears that King Sattabhu was ruling 
over Kalinga during the period. The Buddhist work states that soon after the Mahabharata war, 
Kalinga revived her prestige and power under the rule of Sattabhu and was considered important 
among the contemporary Indian states. Dr. N. K. Sahu, an eminent scholar of ancient history of 
Orissa, assigns Sattabhu to the first quarter of the eighth century B.C..” The next ruler of Kalinga 
who finds mention in the old ‘Gatha’ portion of the Jatakas"' and also in ‘Upalisutta’ of the ‘Majjhima 
Nikaya’” was “Nalikira”. According to the traditions recorded in the Jatakas, Nalikira had an 
inglorious death and after his rule, Kalinga was reduced to wilderness (Kalingaranna). Most probably, 
there was a serious natural calamity during the reign of ‘Nalikira’, which resulted in a country- 
wide famine and loss of human lives. After Nalikira, Kalinga must have lost her power and prestige 
for a considerable period. 


Again, we come across another important king of Kalinga, ‘Karakandu’ or ‘Karandu’ by name, 
who flourished contemporaneous with Nimi, the ruler of the Janaka family of Videha.” * According 
to the ‘Uttaradhyayana Sutra’, Karakandu, Nimi and two other kings of the period, had adopted 
the faith of Jinas and after abdicating thrones, had taken to the life of Sramanas. “ Karakandu 
patronised Jainism and dedicated shrines to the Jinas at Terapura in Maharastra, ~ which was then 
under the king Bhima, referred to in the “Aitareya Brahmana”. Dr. N. K. Sahu places Karakandu as 


7. Ibid, p.10, They take the ‘Nanda Raja’ of Hatigumpha inscription to be Asoka, who had conquered Kalinga in 261 
B.C. So, the dated history of Kalinga,as per their view, starts from that point of time. 

8. K. A. N. Sastni, “The Colas” (Second Edition), p-l1. 

9. “Digha Nikaya” (P.T.S) ii p. 235, “Dialogue of the Buddha”, II, p.270 

10. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol. 1, 1964, p.176 

11. “Jatakas”, Ed, V. Fousboll, V. p.143 (Gatha 68) 

12. “Majjh.Nikaya”, Pali text Society, i. p.378, also “Majjh. Com”. (Aluvihara Series) Vol.Il, Ppp-602 f. 

13. Nimi can be identified with Nimi of ‘Makhadeva Jataka’ (J.VI) and of ‘Nimi Jataka’ (J.1) 

14. “Sacred Books of the East”. XIV, p.87 and also see N. K. Sahu’s “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol - 1, 1964, 
p-181. 


15. ‘Annuals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute’, XVI. Pt.i, ii. See “Karakandu Chariu”. (Koranja series) 
Introduction, pp.42-54. 
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the king of Kalinga, some time during the life-time of Tirthankara Parsvanath,’” which may be 
taken as the last quarter of the eighth century B.C. 


The period after Karakandu is marked by the rise of a new imperial power, named ‘Dandaka’ 
in the South of India, which included the then kingdom of Kalinga. According to the Jatakas, the 
capital of Dandaka was at Kumbhavati. The ‘Arthasastra’ of Kautilya reveals that the Dandaka 
emperors belonged to the Bhoja family of South India.’ ” Unfortunately, this empire could not last 
long and collapsed during the rule of ‘Dandaki’, at about the middle of the seventh century B. ୫ 
It is also learnt from the Jatakas that with the fall of Dandaka empire, Kalinga became independent 
alongwith Assaka and Vidarbha, which once formed parts of the empire. The independent kingdom 
of Kalinga was afterwards ruled by three generations of kings, called Kalinga I, Mahakalinga and 
Kalinga Il. In the Buddhist literature, the kin „ Kalinga’ has been described as a ‘Chakkavati’ and 
Dr. N.K. Sahu identifies him with ~Kalinga-II’. ” Though the Jatakas speak highly of Kalinga IL, it is 
also stated therein that towards the end of his political career, there was a war between Kalinga and 
Assaka, which ended in the defeat of Kalinga and in the process Kalinga lost her power and glory 
by the end of seventh century B.C.. ® The ‘Anguttara Nikaya’, which gives the account of sixteen 
states (Mahajanapadas) flourishing during the time of Buddha, does not include the name of Kalinga 
in the list, though the near by state, Assaka, finds mention in it.” This certainly indicates a political 
decline of the Kalingas during the period.’ ® For the next two centuries, we do not have any 
information of Kalinga from the literary sources already cited. But a Sri Lankan Buddhist record, 
‘Dathavamsa’, reveals that at the time of Buddha’s ‘Parinirvana’ (about 487 B.C.), king ‘Brahmadatta’ 
was ruling over Kalinga. Though we find the names of two other kings, like ‘Kasiraja’ and ‘Sunanda' 
in the chronicle, who succeeded ‘Brahmadatta’, the line of succession abruptly comes to an end. Dr. 
N. K. Sahu explains this fact stating that ‘Sunanda’ was probably the last king of the line, who was 
defeated and killed by Mahapadmananda, during his war against Kalinga, in the fourth century 
B.C.” 


Il. A SKETCH OF CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF KALINGA (B.C. 400 - A.D. 1568) 


Though the Purans as well as the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela speak of Nanda-rule 
over Kalinga, during the fourth century B.C., there is no reliable record to support its exact dates 
and the extent of domination. But from the work of classical Greek writers it is learnt that during 
the time of the last king of Nanda dynasty, only northern Kalinga i.e. Gangaridae, was included in 
the Nanda empire. By the time Chandragupta started his rebellion against the last Nanda king 
and occupied the throne, the Gangaridae portion seems to have slipped out of Magadhan, authority. 
Chandragupta is never mentioned as the king of ‘Gangaridae’ by the classical writers. Besides, 
Pliny’s description of Kalinga with its three divisions, including the northern one, depicts a large 


16. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.[, 1964 pp.181, 182. 

17. Kautilya, “Artha Sastra”, 1.6, See also Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol. 1, 1964, p.186. 

18. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.L 1964, p.186 

19. (bid, p.188 

20. bid, p.189 

21. “Angu, N.” (Pali text Society) I. p.213, IV, pp.252, 256 

22. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.I, 1964, p.190 

23. lbid, p.192 

24. The last Nanda ruler is described as “the king of Prasii and Gangaridai”. (Mc. Crindle, “Ancient India”, 
p.136) 

25. “Meghasthenes and Arrian”, 1926, p.141 (See N. K. Sahu’s “Utkal University History of Orissa”, 1964, p.78) 
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and powerful Kalinga, probably against which, in the year 261 B.C., the invasion of Asoka was 
directed. 

Kalinga formed a part of Asokan empire during the latter half of third century B.C. and its 
North and South political headquarters were located at ‘Tosali’ and ‘Samapa’ respectively, the places 
that still bear Asokan edicts. The “special Kalinga Edict-II” of Asoka refers to the people of the 
Atavika territory of Kalinga, which was left unconquered by him. The forest clad hilly hinter land, 
lying to the west of the coastal region of Kalinga was probably the ‘Atavika’ territory, not subdued 
by Asoka. 

After the fall of the Mauryas, Kalinga regained her independence and by the first century B.C., 
developed into the most powerful force in the country under the able leadership of her king 
Kharavela, whose sphere of influence extended from Mathura in the North to the Pandya kingdom 
in the South and the territory of the Rathikas and the Bhojakas (the modern Moharastra region) in 
the West. Unfortunately, we know very little about the subsequent kings of Mahameghavahana 
dynasty of Kharavela and assume that his sphere of influence (or empire) was short lasting and the 
rule of his dynasty came to an end, some time before the first century A. D..” In the early part of the 
second century A.D., Kalinga was occupied by the Satavahana monarch, Gautamiputra Satakarni. 
Though we do not have any epigraphic record to indicate the history of Kalinga for the next two 
centuries till the advent of Matharas in 350 A.D., the discovery of a large number of ancient coins, 
particularly of the Kusans, in this region, leads to the conclusion that this territory was ruled by 
foreigners like Saka, Kusan and Murundas during that period. “° The Kusan clans ruling over Kalinga 
were probably different from the Kusans of North India, as the coins found in Orissa are different 
from general Kusan, coins of North India; and accordingly these coins have been labelled as the 
‘Puri Kusan coins’. From the evidence of discovery of Puri Kusan coins, only in the northern 
region of Kalinga (beyond Chilika lake), it is presumed that Kusan rule in the territory was confined 
to that part only, while the southern portion was divided into a few small states, which were ruled 
by powerful tribal chiefs.” Before Gupta rulers of Central India started their campaign against the 
Kusans of the North and Central India, a few Naga rulers of ‘Bindhyatabi’ in Kalinga had already 
begun a relentless war against the Kusans in Kalinga. This is evident from the ‘Asanpat’ inscription 
of Satru Bhanj a which is written in Gupta characters and believed to be of the third or fourth 
century A. D..” From this inscription, we also learn that Bhanjas were very powerful rulers of the 
then India and their sphere of influence covered an extensive region in the North as well as in the 
Eastern India. During this period, the coastal region of Northern Tosali was probably ruled by a 
Buddhist king called Srigana, whose inscription has been discovered in the district of Balasore. 


The geographic positions of Kalinga and Utkala is learnt to some extent from Raghuvamsa of 
Kalidas (fourth century A.D.), where the river Kapisa (modern Kansai in Midnapore District of W. 
Bengal) is given as the northern boundary of Utkal.™”* From this,it appears that sometime during the 


26. N.K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.1, 1964, pp.294-297 

27. Ibid, p.79. 

28. S.N. Rajaguru, “Odisara Itihasa”’, Grantha Mandira, Cuttack, 1985, p.180. 

29. N. K. Sahu, “Historical Geography of Orissa”, ‘Souvenir, Orissa Sahitya Akademi Silver Jubilee’, 1982, p.2. 
30. S.N. Rajaguru, “Odisara Itihasa”, Grantha Mandira, Cuttack, 1985, p-183. 
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33. Ibid, p.189, and also see N. K. Sahu, “Historical Geography of Orissa”, ‘Souvenir, Orissa Sahitya Akademi’, 1982, 
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fourth century A.D., the territory of Utkala intervened between Variga and Kalinga. But the Allahabad 
Inscription of Samudragupta does not mention the names of these territories, while there is mention 
of a few small states of South India, which once formed parts of Kalinga. So,according to some 
historians, Kalinga at the time of southern campaign of Samudragupta was divided into a number 
of small states. 


Kalinga again emerged as a powerful kingdom under her Mathara kings, who ruled after 
Samudragupta. According to Ningondi copper plate grant, Prabhanjan Verma, a king of this dynasty 
(456 to 471 A.D), ruled over a territory extending from the river Mahanadi in the North to the river 
Krisna in the South.” ° Though i in the subsequent period of Mathara rule, such an extensive kingdom 
was reduced to a great extent, still the Matharas ruled over quite a large region comprising modern 
Visakhapatnam, Srikakulam, Ganjam and Puri Districts.” ’ Though the Matharas at the beginning, 
called their kingdom as Kalinga, but later on, with the extension of their territory, named it as 
‘Sakala Kalinga’. Simhapura, the capital of their kingdom, was often called ‘Vijaya Simhapura’ or 
‘Vijaypura’. 

During the last part of the Mathara rule over Kalinga, a southern part of their territory, particularly 
Debarastra region, was ruled by Vasistha dynasty. The copper plate grants of the Vasisthas have 
been issued from Devapura and Pistapura, which can be identified with Yellamanchili ana 
Pithapuram respectively, in Andhra Pradesh.” 


After the decline of powers of Mathara and Vasistha dynasties, the kingdom of Eastern Gangas, 
which had a humble beginning in the Mahendra region of Kalinga, around 500 A.D., rose into 
power and the Ganga kings assuming the title of Kalingadhipati started ruling over a territory, 
comprising modern Visakhapatnam and Srikakulam Districts of Andhra Pradesh. At this time, the 
Vigrahas ruled over a territory to the North-east of Ganga-kingdom, comprising modern districts of 
Ganjam, Puri and a part of Cuttack, and the king Prithibivigraha has been described as the ruler of 
Kalingarastra in ‘Sumandala copper plates’. Subsequently, we find the king Lokavigraha, a successor 
of Prithibivigraha, declares himself as the ‘Lord of Tosali’, while the name ‘Kalinga’ was confined to 
a narrow strip of land on the coastal region of Visakhapatnam and Ganjam Districts, to which the 
Eastern Gangas had referred as their territory.” 


After the decline of power of the Guptas, some time during the sixth century A.D., a Brahmanic 
King, Dhanachandra by name, ruled over an extensive region in the Eastern India. The kings of this 
dynasty had occupied the northeast region of Kalinga territory, which was also called the ‘Northern 
Tosali’. From a copper plate, discovered in the year 1960, in the district of Balasore, it appears that 
the ruler of Northern Tosali, Achyuta, had issued a grant in favour of some Buddhist institutions 
with permission from his overlord Gopachandra, son and successor of Dhanachandra.’ 


As discussed already, from 400 A.D. onwards, the name Utkala was gradually used for Northern 
Kalinga and the territory from the river Kapisa to the Mahanadi was called ‘Uttara Tosali’. Towards 
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the close of the sixth century A.D., ‘Uttara Tosali’ was under the rule of Sambhuyasas of Moudgal 
dynasty, while ‘Dakshina Tosali’, the territory between the Mahanadi and the Rishikulya river was 
ruled by Lokavigraha. In the year 603 A.D., Sombhuyasas occupied ‘Dakshina Tosali’ and unified 
both the Tosalis under him.” At this stage, before the year 620 A.D., Sasanka occupied both the 
Tosalis and kept each Tosali in charge of a feudatory chief. In the year 621 A.D., Sasanka was 
defeated by Harsavardhana and the latter occupied Utkala territory upto Chilika lake and designated 
it as ‘Odra Vishaya'’.” “ Hiuven-Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, had referred to this territory as Wu-cha 
(Odra) in the year 639 A.D.. ‘Kongodamandala’, the southern portion of ‘Dakshina Tosali’ (the 
narrow strip of land in between Odra Vishaya and Kalinga) remained an independent kingdom till 
642 A.D., when it was annexed to Harsa’s empire.’ 


After the death of Harsavardhana in the year 647 A.D., his empire collapsed and the history of 
Utkala remained obscure for about one hundred years, till the Bhauma-Karas emerged in 736 A. D..* 
They destroyed the power of the Sailodbhavas of Kongoda, occupied their territory and extended 
their own kingdom from the Ganges in the North to the Mahendra hills in the South.” ’ They 
established their capital at ‘Guheswarpatak’, which may be identified tentatively with the ruins of 
a great fosrt, near the village ‘Radhanagar’ of ‘Dharmasala’ area, in the district of Cuttack." 


After the fall of Bhauma-Kara dynasty in 960 A.D., the ‘Dakshina Tosali’ region was occupied 
by the Somavamsi king Dharmaratha. Subsequently, under the rule of Mahasivagupta Yayati-II, 
both the Tosalis were united again and the whole kingdom was called Utkala.’ ° Chodagangadeva, 
the Ganga king of Kalinga, conquered Utkala in 1110 A.D. and his territory reached the traditional 
limits of ancient Kalinga, i.e., from the river Ganges to the river Godavari. After Chodaganga, 
Anangabhima-III further enlarged this kingdom and it continued as one political unit till the middle 
of the sixteenth century A.D. But instead of Kalinga the kingdom was called Utkala or Sakalotkala, 
till the end of Ganga period.” In 1435 A.D., when Kapilendradeva ascended the throne of Utkala 
and founded the rule of Gajapati dynasty, he extended his empire further South and taking advantage 
of the weakness of Vijaynagar empire, conquered territories, along the coast, upto Trichinapolli ' by 
the year 1464 A.D.. But the land of ancient Kalinga again went through a change of name and 
began to be called ‘Oda Rastra’ or ‘Odisa Rajya’. * The great Orissan empire of Kapilendra, which 
was only second in size to that of Kharavela, could last for about 40 years. In the early part of 
sixteenth century A.D., its frontiers in the South started to be reduced due to the pressure from 
Vijaynagar kingdom and ultimately, during the last part of rule of Prataprudra Deva, the third king 
of dynasty, most of the territories to the South of the river Godavari were lost to his empire. ° After 
the fall of Gajapati dynasty in the year 1540 A.D., two minor dynasties like the ‘Bhois’ and the 
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‘Chalukyas’ ruled over the kingdom till 1568 A.D., when the glorious Hindu rule over the land 
came to an end and in this process Orissa lost her independence. 


Ill. AUTHOR’S OWN FINDINGS ON THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF KALINGA BY THE 
STUDY OF PLACE-NAMES 


While looking for the names of ancient ports, harbours, marts and settlements of alien traders 
in the land of Kalinga and their respective geographic positions in the present state of Orissa, this 
author had to screen not only the maps of various regions of the state, but also the place-names 
listed in the ‘Administrative Atlas of Orissa’, developed by the ‘Census of India‘. In the process, 
he came across many place-names, linked to the names or dynasties of kings, who once ruled over 
the land. Besides, it was noted that such place-names appear in a systematic manner over a large 
tract of land, probably indicating the sphere of influence or rule of the then ruling families. Though 
some of the place-names have been changed considerably due to the distortion of form through 
centuries, still it was not very hard to derive the original form out of them. We know from the 
World history, that Alexander the great had founded many cities, ‘Alexandria’ by name, on the 
strategic points of his route to India, after subjugating the lands. But a similar practice that was 
adopted in India, by the Indian rulers, very much ahead of Alexander the great, is still unknown to 
history. Though we do not know exactly, the purpose behind naming places after the ruler’s own 
name or the name of his dynastic origin, it certainly speaks of his authority or the authority of his 
dynasty over the land, at a particular point of time, in the history. As there are several instances of 
this case, it would be proper to discuss them one after another, following a chronological order. 


(1) Karandu’s mark on Kalinga 


Under the Archaic history, the story of king Karakandu or Karandu has been covered and his 
rule is placed at the last quarter of the eighth century B.C. At present, in Orissa we find 30 villages 
that are named after ‘Karandu’ and all of them are widely scattered over 9 districts of the state, 
constituting a large geographic area. There may also be more of such place-names in the adjacent 
states like Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal and Andhra. Even in Orissa, there may still be some 
more of these place-names, which perhaps have escaped this author's notice for not having been 
listed in the Census records. However, these 30 place-names make a sizeable list, which may be 
seen at the Appendix-I. From this, it is observed that almost all the place-names of this series are 
close to the name, ‘Karandu’ and only in one case (No.6), it is ‘Srikarandu’, which is a Sanskritised 
form. From this, it appears that the king was better known as ‘Karandu’, though the name 
‘Karakandu’ is often used in the ancient texts. ~ Probably, on a later period the words like ‘Pura’, 
‘Palli’, ‘Garh’ and ‘Pattana’ etc. have been gradually added to the name to signify a village or a 
fortified camp or a port.” ” Though this evidence in support of the Archaic history about ‘Karandu’ 
proves that once a king by that name ruled over Orissa or the land of ancient Kalinga, it does not 
indicate the chronology of this event. However, this process points to a few definite geographic 
locations, where archaeological exploration may be undertaken in future to determine the chronology. 


54. Census of India, 1961, Volume-XII, Part-IX-B, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”, Cuttack, 1964. 

55. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “The Classical Accounts of India, 1991”, Calcutta, p.20. 

56. “Annuals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute”, XVI, Pt.i, ii, see ‘Karakandu chariu’. 

57. Though the places named after Karandu are common villages now, a few of them were used, in the ancient past, 
as fortified cities or river-ports etc. While ‘Palli’ stands for a common village, Pattana’ stands for a port, ‘garh’ 
stands for fortified place and ‘Pura’ stands for a city. The word ‘Mala’ stands for a hilly country and the word 
`Maska’ seems to be of tribal origin. (Appendix I). 
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(2) Kalinga and Kumbhavati 


Next in support of Archaic history, we find now the name of ‘Kumbhavati’, the ancient capital 
of Dandaka empire, of which Kalinga was a part. Though ‘Dandaki’ of Bhoja family was the ruler 
of the empire at the time, neither his name nor his family title appear to have been used as place 
names, like that of Karandu. Instead of this practice, we find here that the name of Dandaki’s capital 
has been widely used in naming places covering 9 districts of the present state of Orissa. It is of 
interest to note that the outline of the area, covering such place-names, almost runs cuncurrent with 
that of Karandu-country, which has already been discussed. This probably indicates that the size 
and boundaries of the land of Kalinga did not change, while it was a part of Dandaka empire. From 
the list of 25 place-names, given at the Appendix-II, it is clear that ‘Kumbhavati’ was popularly 
known as ‘Kumbha’, which is reflected in naming places connected with it. The replication of name 
was a practice with the ancient ports of Kalinga, in looking for which, now we find the same place- 
name occurring at different places, instead of a particular geographic location. Probably, during 
ancient times, different ports were managed by different guilds of merchants, who used to name 
the subsidiary ports after the name of the main port for identification of the guild. This must have 
been the case with ‘Kumbhavati’, which was the capital city of the empire and at the same time a 
port, well connected with different parts of the empire by rivers. 


(3) Kala and Kali people of Kalinga and their Naga kings 


From Buddhist literature we learn about three generations of kings of this land, known as 
Kalinga-Il, Mahakalinga and Kalinga-II. As per estimation of Dr. N.K. Sahu, these three kings probably 
ruled over Kalinga during the second half of seventh century B.C.. There are several place-names 
in the state called ‘Kalinga’ (given at Appendix-III) and the land was also called ‘Kalinga’ in ancient 
times. Though there are many stories in the Puranic texts about the origin of the name (country) 
Kalinga,” it is generally believed to be the name of a tribe, which gave the land its name, after 
living here. Even in the Asokan Rock Edict-XIII, the people of this land have been referred to as the 
‘Kalingas’.” 

While screening more than 50,000 place-names in the state, this author came across a good 
number of names associated with the word ‘Kala’ or ‘Kali’, out of which a selected number have 
been listed and given in Appendix-IV. Though, as per the list, we find such names in 10 out of 13 
districts of the state, they can still be traced, more or less, in all the districts of Orissa. As some of 
such place-names are not taken as revenue villages, they do not find place in the Census Registers. 
In other words, if all such unrecorded place-names are taken into account, this will make a very 
large number. From this, it appears that probably in the remote past, a tribe of people had immigrated 
into this part of the country, who called themselves ~Kala‘/~Kali’ or the ~Black people’. The very 
people in later times might have been called ‘Kali-Anga’ or the ‘Black bodied people’ and in the 
process, the word ‘Kalinga’ might have been derived. It is of great interest to note that place-names 
associated with ‘Kala’ and ‘Kali’ people are usually found in river valleys, located either on banks 
of rivers or close to the sea shore. This undoubtedly proves the maritime links of ‘Kala’ and ‘Kali’ 
people in the distant past. Besides, in a few geographic locations of ancient ports, this author has 


. Ashutosh Prasad Patnaik, “Bilupta Nagar Dantapura”, Sunday issue of ‘The Sambad’, 28th June, 1992, Bhubaneswar. 
59. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.l, 1864, p-189 
60. Dr. Amar Chand Mittal, “An Early History of Orissa”, Banaras, 1962, pp.63-89. 
61. Rama Shankar Tripathi, “History of Ancient India”, Delhi, 1987, p.164 
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come across place-names called ‘Kalia Kana’ (the port of Kali-people) and the shrines of deities 
known as ‘Kaliasuni’, ‘Kalua Devi’ and ‘Kalijai’ etc. Though in most of such shrines, pieces of odd 
stones are being worshipped by the local people, at the village ‘Sundar-pada’, near Bhubaneswar, 
one may find large granite images of a Naga-king with two females (Naginis), out of which, one 
seems to be the queen consort. Over the head of each image, there is a canopy of five hooded 
snake. Though about twenty years ago, some people have constructed a temple and installed the 
images there, according to the report of the villagers of the place, the images were lying under a 
tree for many hundred years on the bank of a dead river. As the traces of a river are clearly visible 
and there are deposits of water in a few places, the place could have been a river-port, many 
hundred years ago and these Naga deities were probably the main objects of worship there at the 
time. 


This author also discovered a large rock-cut Naga-king image, which seemed a little different 
from that of Sundarapada, at ‘Nalitagiri’ hill, on the bank of river ‘Gobari’, in the district of Cuttack. 
Unlike the Naga-king of Sundarapada, this Naga-king of Nalitagiri does not have a queen consort 
and is worshipped as the God ‘Kaluanka’” which appears to be a corrupted form of ‘Kalinga’. 


1. The Naga deities of Sundarpada, near Bhubaneswar. 
Out of the three images, the image to the right of the Naga-king (the first one from the left) seems to be his consort, 
while the image on his left looks different and older than the other two, which have been assigned to 150 B.C. 


62. There is a place called ‘Kalia Kana’ in the village ‘Nagara’, under Kakatpur, P.S. of Puri District. The village 
Nagara is situated on the mouth of the river ‘Devi’. Under Kasipur P.S. of Kalahandi District, there is also a village 
called ‘Kalia Kana’. In the District of Phulbani, under P.S. Baliguda, there is a place called ‘Kila Kana’, which 1s a 
corrupted form of the original name. 

63. The rock-cut Naga-king on Nalitagiri, near the village Haribhakta pur of Cuttack District is worshipped by the 
villagers as ‘Kaluanka’. There is a Siva temple very close to this relief work on the edge of the hill, 
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2. The rock-cut Nagaraja image of Nalitagiri hill on the bank of river ‘Gobari’. 


The roots of a banian tree have partly covered this image. This author, along with Prof. K.S. Behera of ‘Utkal 
University’, discovered this image in the year 1992. 


From this, we may conclude that the ‘Kala’ and ‘Kali’ people were probably two branches of Naga 
tribe, who had settled down on this land, some time in the remote past and were known as the 
Utkalas (Ut-Kala) and the Kalingas (Kali-anga) in a gradual process, during a later period. They 
were probably ruled by a powerful Naga king, who was also called ‘Kalinga’, as described in the 
archaic history. In this connection, it may be stated that Dr. Charles Fabri, while describing the 
early art of Orissa, has assigned the Naga-king of the village Sundarapada to a period around 150 
B.C..” As the style of dress, hair, ornament and posture etc. are different and the holding of a mace 
(Gada) is an additional feature in the rock-cut Naga-king of Nalitagiri, this may be assigned to a 
later period, but not later than the earliest relief work of Khandagiri hills. In view of this difference 
64. Charles Fabri, “History of the Art of Orissa”, Calcutta, 1974, p.14. 
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in dating and dissimilarities that exist between these two Naga-king sculptures connected with the 
name of ‘Kali’ people, it may be assumed that they represent two different Naga kings, who ruled 
over the people of the land, in two different times and one of them, the latter one in particular 
(holding the mace), was called ‘Kalinga’. He was probably the ‘Chakkavatti’ Kalinga of Buddhist 
literature.” 


(4) The evidence of Nanda-rule over Kalinga 


The next important finding from the study of place-names in Orissa is about the rule of the 
Nandas over Kalinga during the fourth century B.C.. As it has already been stated, despite the 
reference to ‘Nandaraja’ twice in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, eminent scholars like 
Dr. B. M. Barua and Dr. K. C. Panigrahi have not agreed with the view that the Nandas ever ruled 
over Kalinga. Both the scholars have identified Nandaraja of Hathigumpha inscription with Asoka 
on several grounds,” one of which is that the Nandas are not known to have undertaken any 
irrigation work in any part of India, while there is at least one instance that Asoka executed a vast 
irrigation work in Junagarh of Gujrat.” ” Besides, Dr. Panigrahi has argued that in the late traditions, 
the Mauryas have been termed as ‘Nandanavya’ and ‘Purva - Nanda Sutas’, indicating that the so 
called Maurya dynasty was originally known as the Nanda dynasty.” But this author has found 
out two different sets of place-names, which can be attributed to the rule of the Nandas and the 
rule of the Mauryas separately, over the ancient kingdom of Kalinga, in two different periods of 
time. 


As it may appear from Appendix-V(A), places named after the Nandas are widely distributed 
in all the districts of the present state of Orissa. As the names indicate, they were once applied to 
human settlements, small forts or walled cities, marts, ports, springs, water-ducts and places 
associated with local administration or military establishments. The existence of a city called ‘Nav 
Nand Dehra’ on the bank of Godavari river, in South India, has been taken by some scholars to 
indicate Nanda supremacy over a considerable part of the Deccan.” In view of such a large number 
of places (75 in number) that are named after the Nandas and located over a wide range of geographic 
area, it is assumed that the Nandas once ruled over Kalinga which was probably extending from 
the mouth of the Ganges to the mouth of the Godavari, the usual historic north and south boundaries 
of the kingdom. In addition to such place-names, there is another set of names of places (Appendix- 
V B) that are linked to the sanskrit word ‘Chhatra’ which means ‘Umbrella’. This type of place- 
names are also widely distributed over the state and in several cases they appear very close to the 
geographic locations of places named after the Nandas. As the Purans describe Mahapadma Nanda 
as the one who made himself the sole sovereign in the country and brought it under the umbrella 
of one authority” ' which was not challenged, the concept of ‘Ekarat’ or ~Ekachhatra”' (absolute 
royal power) is applied to his rule in the country.Most probably, after ‘the extermination of the 
entire Kshatriya race’, “ or the Kshatriya clans of Kalinga, he founded villages and cities all over the 


65. V. Fousball Ed. “Jatakas”, IV, p.232. 

66. Dr. K. C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, Kitab Mahal, Cuttack, 1986, p.10. 

67. Ibid. 

68. Ibid. 

69. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume II, Bombay, 1980, p.32. 

70. Ibid. 

71. Dr. Amar Chand Mittal, “An Early History of Orissa”, Banaras, 1962, p.139. 

72. The Purans give a reliable account of the founder of the Nanda dynasty, whom they call ‘Mahapadma’. He is 
described as a second Parasurama, ‘the exterminator of entire Kshatriya race’. 
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kingdom, naming them after the new concept of ‘Ekachhatra’, to demonstrate his power and political 
philosophy. There are 46 places with this name, spread over in 12, out of 13 districts of Orissa 
(Appendix-V B). There may be more of such place-names inside the state of Orissa associated with 
the rule of the Nandas which are not enlisted in the Census records and a good number may still be 
outside and within the ancient boundaries of Kalinga. The uniform distribution of such place-names, 
over a large geographic area, which were once connected with the Nanda-rule in the state, speaks 
of a very well organised administrative machinery of the time. The Nandas had also a provincial 
capital in Kalinga which was probably located at `Nandarajpur’ (Jarada P.S., Ganjam), the only 
place, in the long series of place-names, attributed with the term ~Raj’ or the status of Royal house. 


(5) The lost capital of Kalinga and the Kalinga Jina 


As indicated earlier, ‘Nandaraja’ has been referred twice in the Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela, which is the only epigraphic evidence in support of Nanda-rule over Kalinga. In the 
first reference, it is stated that during the fifth year of his reign, Kharavela caused the aqueduct that 
had been excavated by the king Nanda, three hundred years before, to flow into (Kalinga) Nagari 
through Tanasuli. ” In the second reference, it is stated that during the twelfth year of his reign, his 
majesty made Bahasatimita, the king of Magadha, pay Obeisance at his feet and then brought Kalinga- 
Jina, that had been taken away by king Nanda,....... So far neither the waterduct excavated by 
Nandaraja, nor the Nagari, to which Kharavela made it flow by further excavation, after 300 years, 
have been identified. Besides, about ‘Kalinga-Jina’, there is still a lot of difference of opinion among 
historians and it cannot be said exactly to which Jina or Tirthankar, the term (Kalinga-Jina) has been 
applied. However, this author’s own findings, which may throw some light on these matters, are 
indicated below for consideration of scholars working in the field. 


It may be seen in the list of place-names, given in the Appendix-V A, that there is a place called 
‘Nandi Mahara’ (No. 46 of the list) situated in the ‘Aul-area’ of the district Cuttack. The word 
‘Mahara’ in Oriya means, “a channel for flow of water”. This is the only example in the long list 
of 75 places named after the Nandas, where the name is connected to a man-made water channel.” 
Besides, on careful examination of the geographical map of the area, one finds a stream close to the 
location of this place-name, which flows into a small river called ‘Khar-Kharabaulajori’” and this 
revulet in its turn joins the river ‘Brahmani’ near its mouth, very close to the sea. The revulet 
‘Khar- Kharabaulajori’ flows from another small river called ` Kharsua’ or `Kharasrota’ which means 
a `fast flowing’ river. In a way, this revulet connects two separate rivers and at the same time it is 
connected to a stream which was once called ‘Nandimahara’.~ If we further analyse the name 
`Khar-Kharabaulajori’, it becomes clear that while “Khara’ stands for the river ~Kharasrota’, ` 
Kharabaulajori’ is the corrupted form of the ancient name ` Kharavela-jora’. As the word ‘Jora’ 
or ‘Joda’ in Oriya implies a ‘narrow connecting link of water’ (which joins), it fits into our 
requirement accurately and proves the historic point that the waterduct once excavated by Nandaraja 


73. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.L, 1964, p.406 

74. Ibid, p.408 

75. Baba B. Padhi, “Brihat Oriya Abhidhana”, Cuttack, 1985, p.1138 

76. Census of India, 1961, Vol. XII, Part - 1X B, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”, 1964. Map No. 32, Place (Village) No.157 
77. Ibid, Map No.32, Place No. 53 

78. Ibid, Map No.32, ‘Nandimahara’ is the name of a place, which is situated close to a stream that moves round a 


circular area, very much like a moat. It is assumed that the name “Nandi-Mahara’ was originally given to the 
stream. 


79. Baba B. Padhi, “Brihat Oriya Abhidhan”, Cuttack, 1985, p-1169, see ‘Joda’. 
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was actually extended by Mahameghavahana Kharavela during the fifth year of his reign. After a 
careful scrutiny of place-names surrounding the area, this author came across names like Meghapura, 
Badaraj, Mahadeiaria (Mahadevi-Arya), Bajarpur, Sila stamba (stone pillar), Kusumi, Sana Siddha, 
Nagari and Jay Nagar etc., which appear to have definite linkage with the contents of Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela. In view of this overwhelming evidence, it is presumed that the lost capital 
city of Mahameghavahan dynasty of Kalinga was probably situated somewhere in the area, where 
we now find ‘Nandimahara’ and ‘Kharabaula jori’. But, there is still another series of place-names 
in Orissa which leads to a totally different conclusion. There are only five place-names in this series 
that seem identical to the ‘Tanasuli’ of Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, from which city or 
place, Kharavela had diverted the aqueduct, that had already been excavated by the king Nanda, 
into his capital Kalinga Nagari. This series of place-names, as given below, suggests a different 
location for the lost capital city of Kalinga, about which Kharavela indicates in his inscription. 


The series of place-names in Orissa that sound close to the word 
‘Tanasuli’ of Hatigumpha inscription. 


Sl.No. District Police Village Present Probable 
station Reg. No. name original name 

1. Kalahandi Jaipatna 20 Dhansuli Tanasuli 
(Tosali) 

2. Balasore Simulia 74 Dhauli Dhansuli or 
Tanasuli 

3. Dhenkanal Gondia 148 Dhaulia Dhansuli or 
Tanasuli 

4. Cuttack Mahanga 45 Dhaulia Dhansuli or 
Tanasuli 

5. Puri Bhubaneswar 78 Dhauli Dhansuli or 
Tanasuli or 
Tosali 


80. Census of India, 1961, Vol.-XII, Part-IX B, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”, 1964, Map No.32, 33, pp.433-434. 
Details of the places indicated 


Name Map No. Place No. Links with the contents of Hathigumpa inscription of Kharavela. 

Meghapura 32 200 The place seems to have been named after Mahameghavahan-dynasty of Kharavela 
and it is situated close to ‘Nandimahara’. 

Badaraj 32 201 lItis located near Meghapura and seems to be connected with the earlier generation 
of Kharavela. 

Mahadevi-Arya 32 204 The place seems to have been named after a queen of ‘Arya’ Mahameghavahan 
dynasty. 

Bajarpur 32 243 Kharavela had two queens and one of them was ‘Bajirghar’ queen and this place 
appears to have been named after her. 

Sila stamba 32 90 In Hathigumpha inscription (line 13-14) it has been stated that Kharavela had erected 
towers and gate ways. This could be the site of a tower. 

Kusumi 32 79 Kharavela had an officer (Padamulika), who was called ‘Kusum’. He had excavated 
two caves in the Khandagiri hills. Probably the place was named after him. 

(Sana) Siddha 32 82 In the first few lines of his inscription, Kharavela has saluted Arhats and Siddhas. 
This place might have been named after a respected ‘Siddha’. 

Nagara 33 9୨0 There is reference to a place called ‘Nagari’ in fifth and sixth lines of Hathi-gumpha 
inscription. 

Jaya Nagar 32 241 Situated within a few miles from ‘Meghapur’. This might have been connected with 


victory-palace (Mahavijay Prasada) of Kharvela. 
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From these five place-names, it seems that one was the original place, while the rest were the 
name-sakes or the subsidiary trade-centres. This original place was probably ‘Tosali’, the capital- 
city of Kalinga, during the period of Maurya-rule, in the third century B. C. Most probably, the 
name of the same city became ‘Tanasuli’ due to gradual corruption, by the time of Kharavela’s 
reign, in the first century B.C. Again, in that process of corruption ‘Tanasuli’ became ‘Dhansuli’ 
and ‘Dhansuli’ was further corrupted to `Dhauli’, the present name of four places in the list. The 
place called ‘Dhauli’, coming under Bhubaneswar Police-station of the district Puri and where we 
now find the Asokan edicts, addressed to the ‘Mahamatras’ (high officials) of Tosali, inscribed on a 
rock, was undoubtedly the site of the original city of ‘Tosali’ or Tanasuli’ of Kharavela’s 
Hathigumpha inscription. It is of interest to note that not far from this site, we now find the ruins 
of the great fort ‘Sisupal-garh’, to which a rivulet, called Gangua, seems to have been diverted in 
the past. Though this natural channel of water still acts as the moat of this fort, it again joins a river 
called Daya’, that flows close to the ancient site of ` Tosali’. As the antiquity of this fort has already 
been estimated to be of the third or second century B.C. (B. B. Lal, Ancient India, No.5) by excavation, 
there are reasons to believe that this was probably the capital city of Kharavela, to which, he made 
the aqueduct to flow from Tanasuli or Tosali. However, in view of these two sets of conflicting 
evidences, it is desirable that a careful archaeological survey and if necessary, excavations may be 
undertaken in the Aul-Rajnagar-area of Cuttack district, before arriving at any conclusion on the 
subject. 


As stated earlier, there is no agreement among eminent scholars about the identification of 
‘Kalinga-Jina’, whose image or throne was taken away from Kalinga by Mahapadmananda as a 
trophy of his victory and which was brought back by Mahameghavahan Kharavela, again through 
a war and a victory, after a gap of 300 years. 


While K. P. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerji identify Kalinga Jina with the tenth Tirthankara, Sitalnath, 
Dr. N. K. Sahu identifies him with the Tirthankara Rsbhanath” and Dr. Amar Chand Mittal 
makes his identification with Lord Mahavira, the twenty-fourth and the last Jaina Tirthankara. 
However, the arguments put forward by Jayaswal and Banerji are based on the ground that the 
Kalinga-Jina was a native of Kalinga and was born at Bhadalpur which has been identified with 
Bhadrachalam or Bhadrapuram of the ancient Kalinga country and now placed in the Godavari 
district of Andhra Pradesh. According to Dr. Amar Chand Mittal, the identification of Bhadalpur, 
the birth place of Sitalnath as per Jaina tradition, cannot be made with Bhadrachalam, as 
‘Bhadrilpura’ of Jain literature was the capital of Malaya Janapada, situated south of Nalanda.” He 
identifies Bhadalpur, with ‘Bhadiya’, a village in the Hazaribagh District of Bihar. As per this 
author’s own findings, there is still a village named ‘Bhadalpur’ or ‘Bahadalpur’, very close to 
Khandagiri hills, which was once called ‘Kumari Parbat’ and where Kharavela had excavated his 
caves for resting of the bodies of the ‘Japodyapaka Arhatas’,who had renounced their sustenance. 
It is strange that the name of this village still remains almost uncorrupt despite the passage of a 
very long time. On surveying the village `Bahadalpur’, this author discovered a heap of small idols 
of Tirthankaras, under a pipal tree, which are now worshipped along with a few Hindu deities as 


81. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.l, Cuttack, 1964, pp-227-228. 

82. Dr. Amar Chand Mittal, “An Early History of Orissa”, Banaras, 1962, pp.144-146. 

83. R. D. Banerjee, “History of Orissa”, Vol.1, Delhi, 1980, pp.60-61. 

84. Dr. Amar Chand Mittal, “An Early History of Orissa”, Banaras, 1962, p.144. 

85. Ibid. 

86. Census of India, 1961, Vol.XXI- Part IXB, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”, Map No.51, p.443, Village No.-26. 
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‘Kshetrapala’. As some of these Tirthankara images are beautifully carved, it is assumed that they 
were probably made sometime between the ninth and eleventh centuries A.D., and were parts of 
an old shrine, which was there, in that village. In other words, this evidence suggests that the place 
was once used as a centre of worship by the Jaina communities of Kalinga. If Sitalnath, the tenth 
Tirthankar belonged to Kalinga, it is quite probable that he was born here and had an association 
with Kumari hills during his life time. It may also be possible that it was he who ‘turned the wheel 
of victory’ “ on the Kumari hill, which finds mention in the inscription ot Kharavela as the sacred 
reason for choosing the hill as the dwelling of Arhatas. There is still another finding, which supports 
the theory that Tirthankara Sitalnath was actually ` Kalinga-Jina’. In the ` Aul and Rajnagar’ area of 
Cuttack district of Orissa, where a good number of place-names connected with the rule of 
Mahameghavahana dynasty have been found, there is a place called ‘Sitaleswar’, “ which is situated 
close to the place named as ‘Silastamba’ (The: stone pillar). It is probable that the place had derived 
this name, after the image or the sacred seat” of Sitalnath, the Kalinga-Jina, was installed there by 
Kharavela in a shrine. This might have been done, with the motive to keep the precious symbol of 
Jain religion, close to the capital city or palace of the monarch. But we do not come across any 
archaeological remains at the site of Sitaleswar, as the area was subjected to flood and deposit of silt 
for the last two thousand years. Same is the state of other places in the area, that appear to have 
been linked with the reign of the Mahameghavahana dynasty, in the past. 


3. The remains of an ancient shrine of the Jainas at Bahadalpur, located close to Khandagiri and Udayagiri hills 
The broken image of a Tirthankar and a pillar like structure with Tirthankar i image on four sides are worshipped in 
a platform, along with idols of Hindu gods and goddesses, under a pipal tree in the village. 


(6) A few evidences about Maurya-rule over Kalinga 
As it has already been observed, in addition to the epigraphic evidence found in the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela, there are a large number of place-names in Orissa which show that there 


87. Dr. N.K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.l, Cuttack, 1964, p.408. 
B8. Census of India, 1961, Vol. X11 - Part IXB, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”, Map No.32, p.433, Village No.-88. 
89. Some of the scholars think it was either an image or a sacred seat. See Mittal’s “An Early History of Orissa”, p.329. 
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was actually a period of Nanda-rule in a large tract of this land. On the other hand while trying 
to trace names of places connected with the rule of the early Mauryas, we do not find any, that 
may link the first Maurya king Chandragupta or his son Bindusara, the second ruler of the dynasty, 
to this part of the country. In other words, this proves the fact that neither Chandragupta nor 
Bindusara had ever ruled over the land. The famous Kalinga war of Asoka was fought in the year 
261 B.C. and a ma jor part of the country was put under Maurya-rule, which appears to have ended 
in about 185 B.C.. ° Though we find places in Orissa named after Asoka, they are not as many in 
number as that of the Nandas. Besides, there are also a few more place-names, which appear to 
have been connected indirectly with his rule over the land. In the section ‘A’ of the Appendix VI, 
there are only five places directly connected to the name of Asoka in the whole state of Orissa. 
Besides, they are located at quite a distance from one another. 


At the section ‘B’ of Appendix VI, there are three place-names like Tissa-garh, Karuvaki and 
Arogyasala, the first and the second one of which are connected to the names of Asoka’ s preceptor 
and queen respectively. The third name appears to be of an ancient hospital,’ ” the opening of 
which might have been possible for benevolence of the queen Karuvaki, who, according to a folk- 
tale of Orissa, was the beautiful young fisher-woman of the eastern coast, Asoka fell in love with.” 


Under section ‘C’ of the A pendix VI, there are three place-names, the first and the second of 
which pertain to ‘Aryaputra’,” the term used for princes of royal blood during the period of Asoka. 
Most probably such names were used for the border out-posts of Kalinga, already conquered by 
Asoka, and there was an unconquered (Avijita) ‘Atavika’ (Kondh) territory” very close to it. It is of 
interest to note that the proud ‘Kondh’ chief of the Atavika country had also named a place, 
bordering the land of Kalinga, as ‘Kandha putra ghati’, ” probably i in retaliation. 


In the group ‘D’ of the Appendix-VI, we find two place-names as ‘Pitrupriya’ and ‘Ganja- 
priya’, out of i the first one must have been named by the Kumara (Prince), the resident 
viceroy of Kalinga, to express his father’s love for the people of the land. In the second place-name, 
we find the word ‘Ganja’ which originates from the Arabic term ‘Gun’ , meaning ‘a market’. As 
there exists still another village in the area, which is called ‘Arabaka” ° (the people of Arab-country), 
it provides ground to believe that even during the time of Asoka, there was trade-links between the 
people of Kalinga and the Arabs, who used to come and settle down here. The inhabitants of the 


90. K. C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, Cuttack, 1986, pp-.11,18. 

91. Ibid, p.13, The Sri Lankan traditions represent Tissa as Asoka’s preceptor. The Third Buddhist Council met at 
Pataliputra, during 17th year of Asoka'’s coronation under the presidentship of Moggaliputta Tissa.(See also - Rama 
Shankar Tripathi’s “History of Ancient India”, 1987, New Delhi, p.169) Besides, Asoka’s brother, Uparaja Tissa, is 
said to have spent his last days in the `Bhojakagiri vihara’, which was built by Asoka in Kalinga. This place seems 
to have been named after one Tissa. 

92. Rama Shankar Tripathi, “History of Ancient India”, 1987, New Delhi, p.182. 

93. ‘Arogyasala’ means ‘A house for treatment of disease’. In Bihar, hospitals are still now called ‘Arogyasala’. 

94. K. C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, Cuttack, 1986, p.11. 

95. D.R. Bhandarkar (“Asoka”, p.56) agrees with J.F. Fleet in taking ‘Aryaputra’ to denote a Vice-Regent or a Yuvaraja 
(Crown Prince). In view of the evidence cited above, the author feels that the ‘Kumara’ referred to in the special 
Kalinga Edicts means the same as ‘Aryaputra’ and there is no difference between these two terms. 

96. Edict II of Asoka speaks of the ‘Atavikas’ as the unconquered people of Kalinga (Sahu, “Utkal Univeristy History 
of Orissa”, p.248). 

97. The place ‘Kandha putra ghati’ is situated in a hilly region, not far from ‘Arya putra ghati’. The people of ‘Kondh’ 
tribe still live there. The Kondh people speak a language different from Oriya. The place name apears to have been 
Sanskritised with purpose. 

98. A village named ‘Arabaka’ is found in G. Udayagiri, P.S. of Phulbani District. (Census of India, 1961, “Orissa 
Administrative Atlas”, Map No.163) 
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village ‘Arabaka’ are ‘Sundhi’ by caste, who in the past belonged to a trader’s community dealing 
with the production and sale of wine and other alcoholic drinks. Though with this single example 
it is not safe to conclude that all the ‘Sundhi’ people of India had once belonged to a community of 
traders, who had migrated into this country from the land of Arabs, it will be unwise to discard this 
hypothesis without further investigation. 


Under the ‘E’ category of names, coming under Appendix-VI, there are a group of five places 
that appear to have been named after the dynasty of Mauryas. But many eminent scholars feel that 
there is no contemporary or even early evidence to show that the dynasty established by 
Chandragupta Maurya was even known as the Maurya dynasty. Instead of going into this 
controversy, it may be preferable to look for such place-names in other parts of India, which were 
once under Maurya-rule for a longer period than Kalinga. In case they are there, it may be taken 
for granted that the Maurya-rule was known by that name, at least during the period of Asoka. 
Except the figure of a rock-cut elephant which symbolizes Buddha, over the special Rock-Edict at 
‘Dhauli’ and the remnants of an Asokan pillar at Bhubaneswar, we do not have any other epigraphic 
evidence or literary record to support Asoka’s missionary activities in the land of Kalinga for the 
spread of Buddhism. But this author’s own enquiry in the field of place-names has yielded certain 
result, which is quite adequate to remove ignorance on the subject. There are sixty place-names, 
linked to the Buddhist religious symbol ‘Chakra’ or ‘Chakra Samgha’, (given in Appendix VII) 
found almost uniformly distributed all over the state. In a few instances, such places are located 
near villages named after ‘Buddha’ or ‘Dharma’ indicating that they were once used as centres of 
Buddhist worship and religious practices. The uniform distribution of such centres, over a large 
geographic area, suggests that there was a well organised state-machinery under ‘Dharma 
Mohamatras’ not only to support Buddhism, but also to over-see its wide coverage. Most probably, 
at the beginning of Asoka’s reign, the worship of the fore-part of an elephant figure was introduced 
and was immediately put to practice, while this ‘Chakra’ was conceived as a symbol of worship on 
a later period and the system was discontinued soon after the end of Maurya-rule in the country. 
But we still find the worship of the fore-part of an elephant or the figure of an elephant’ ina few 
remote villages of Orissa as a Hindu God or Goddess. Similarly, this author has noted the worship 
of ‘Chakra’ or the ‘Sacred wheel’ in a few ancient shrines of the Prachi-valley in the district of 
Cuttack, though they do not bear the figures of crouching deer on them, which are associated with 
‘the wheel of law’ or ‘Dharma Chakra’ of Buddhism. 


IV. KALINGA AFTER THE MAURYAS AND HER RIVALRY WITH THE IMPERIAL POWER 
OF MAGADHA. 


As we know from history that soon after the fall of the Mauryas, Kalinga became independent 


99. The people of ‘Sundhi’ caste group are still found in many ancient port-sites of Orissa and a good number of them 
still continue to sell wine and alcoholic drinks as a hereditary practice. 

100. K. C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, Cuttack, 1986, p-10 

101. As Kalinga came under Maurya-rule during the reign of Asoka, the introduction of the place-name, ‘Maurya’, 
during that period is the only possibility. 

102. The villages of ‘Chakrapur’ and ‘Chakra Arya’ are situated close to ‘Dharmapur’ and ‘Samghapur’ in the Binjharpur 
IS. of the district of Cuttack. Besides, the village ‘Chakra pada’ is situated near ‘Buddha padar’ of G. Udayagiri 
P.S. in the district of Phulbani, Orissa. 

103. This author had observed a small stone figure, resembling the rock-cut elephant of Dhauli at the village, ‘Anjira’, 
near ‘Balakati’ of the district Puri which is worshipped as a Hindu Goddess. The naming of adjacent village as 
‘Buddha-Pada’ corroborates the origin of this image. A large figure of an elephant of very early period is worshipped 
in the Nalitagiri-Ratnagiri area of the district Cuttack by the villagers. 
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4. The rock-cut elephant of Dhauli, which is assigned 
to the 3rd century B.C. 


5. The Sand-stone figure of an elephant in Nalitagiri-Ratnagiri area of the district Cuttack 
The monolithic pillar, near it, suggests that there was a roof over the elephant-figure in the past. In other words, 
there was a shrine where this elephant-deity was being kept and worshipped. This work of art seems to be of third 
or second century B.C. 
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6. The worship of ‘Chakra’ (the third object from the left) in a Hindu temple at the village Niali of Cuttack district. 
This ‘Chakra’ does not carry any symbol suggesting its Buddhist origin. 


again, some time after 185 B.C., and rose to the status of the greatest power in India, under the 
capable leadership of Mahameghavahan Kharavela, during the first century B.C. Though Kharavela 
was a great conqueror and most probably, the greatest general of the time, we do not find any 
significant number of places associated with his name or the name of his dynasty, as it has been 
observed in the case of Nanda and Maurya rulers. Except a few place-names, Occurring on a coastal 
strip of land, in the district of Cuttack, indicating some degree of linkage with his name, the name 
of his dynasty and title etc., and basing on which a rough identification of his capital has been 
made, there are no other place-names, in any other part of Orissa, which can indicate with adequate 
clarity that Kharavela or the Mahameghavahan dynasty had ever ruled over the land. But in view 
of strong epigraphic evidence in support of his rule and achievements, one can only conclude that 
Kharavela as well as his dynasty had ruled over Kalinga for a short period. As indicated in the 
Hathigumpha inscription, even during his thirteen years of reign, he had to wage many wars 
against the powerful sovereigns of India and such wars were mostly fought in distant lands after 
long marches across the country. This might have kept him, as well as his ministers and generals, 
so busy that there was little time to consolidate his authority over the land by founding new cities, 
forts and military establishments which could have been named after him or his dynasty. 


Though the Mahameghavahana dynasty of Kharavela could not rule over Kalinga for a long 
time, it was highly successful in demonstrating Kalingan strength with the object of challenging the 
imperial power of Magadha, which was ultimately achieved by Kharavela himself.” This has 


104. Only a few names of places (villages), found in ‘Aul’ and ‘Rajnagar’ area of Cuttack district, seem to have some 
degree of connection with the names and titles found in the inscriptions of Kharavela. So, the area has been 
identified by this author as a probable site of the lost city of ‘Kalinga-Nagari’, referred to in the Hathigumpha 
inscription. 

105. As per Kharavela’s inscription (line 11-12), during the twelfth year of his reign “he made Bahasatimita, the king of 
Magadha, pay obeisance at his feet”. See Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, 1964, p.408 
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exposed several centuries old rivalry of Kalinga with Magadha which began with Mahapadma 
Nanda’s invasion of Kalinga during the fourth century B.C. During the last part of Nanda-rule, 
Kalinga probably regained her independence, leaving only Gangaridae portion under the Magadhan 
empire, which was freed during the confusion that followed Chandragupta Maurya’s attack on the 
Nanda empire. It is interesting to note that despite the imperial policy of Chandragupta, who 
extended his empire upto Mysore in Deccan,” Kalinga remained independent and undisturbed, 
during his long rule and continued as such even during the reign of Bindusara. Most probably, 
Chandragupta as well as his successor Bindusara had to tolerate an independent Kalinga, so close 
to their capital, for her power of arms, military strength and unlimited resources, which was unique 
in India. They certainly did not like to stake their imperial throne for the sake of a small coastal 
Kingdom. Asoka had to undertake this war-expedition against Kalinga, during the eighth year of 
his reign, most probably, after adequate preparations. But the people of Kalinga had offered stubborn 
resistance. As we learn from Asokan Rock Edict XIII, the conflict was so severe that at the end 
“one hundred and fifty thousand persons were captured, one hundred thousand were slain and 
many times that number died” perhaps due to privation and pestilence. If we take into account the 
point of time, when this terrible war was faught, the figures given by Asoka about the casualities, 
clearly suggest that the Kalingan army was a vast one and that the country had a very large 
population. After the fall of the Mauryas, Kalinga again revived her independence and grew into 
a very powerful state, so that her king Kharavela could lead an expedition against Pataliputra and 
avenge his country’s earlier defeats from the Magadhan empire successfully. 


The picture that emerges out of these three conflicts, which Kalinga had with Magadhan empire, 
within three centuries, with ultimate defeat of her powerful adversary, indicates that Kalinga had a 
flourishing economy with adequate material resources to withstand the ravages of war and to 
rebuild the nation within a short period. Most probably, the precious natural resources of Kalinga, 
which enabled her to become one of the strongest powers in India at the time, was the bone of 
contention between two important powers. Some of the eminent scholars, while trying to find out 
reasons for Asoka’s invasion of Kalinga, have suggested that Kalinga’s hold over the major ports 
of Eastern India, a practical monopoly on the overseas trade in the Indian ocean’ and thriving 
trade-links with many rich countries of the world were the source of envy for the emperor of 
Magadha. If these were the facts, which seem quite probable, details of the countries Kalinga traded 
with, during the period(from the fourth century B.C. to the end of first century B.C.), are still 
unknown to us. But we are aware of the fact that Kalinga was capable enough to develop overseas 
trade-links with the Southeast Asian countries during the first century A.D., which continued as 
such for more than 1000 years. This might have been possible due to a well-developed infrastructure 
for maritime trade, which Kalinga already had within its system, from the fourth century B. C. or 
even earlier to that period. 


V. THE PEOPLE OF THE LAND 


We learn a lot about the people and society of Kalinga from materials like ancient Indian literature, 


106. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, 1964, pp.230-231. 

107. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan‘’s “The History and Culture of the Indian people”, Volume-II, Bombay, 1980, p. 61. 

108. Rama Shankar Tripathi, “History of Ancient India”, Delhi, 1987, p.163 

109. K. C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, Cuttack, 1986, p.12. 

110. R. D. Banerjee, “History of Orissa”, Volume-I, Ch. VII, Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Voll, 
pp-240-242. 
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the inscriptions of Asoka, Kharavela and later ruling dynasties, the records of classical historians, 
the archaeological remains discovered in the area, and from the accounts left by alien travellers 
who had once frequented this land. The first human inhabitants of Kalinga, whom we still find in 
Orissa, are the hill tribes and the fisherfolk, belonging to the non-Aryan stock.” The hill- -people of 
Orissa call themselves by various names like the Khonds, Kui, Munda, Santhal and the Savaras. 
We find reference to the last tribe in Ptolemy’s Geography, written during the second century A.D. 
The fisherfolk of the coastal region are the descendants of ‘Naga’ people, who within the fold of 
Hindu religion, still carry that ‘totem’. Though it cannot be exactly said when, in the distant past, 
they came into this country, they had been very much a part of the maritime life of this land, since 
a very early period of history. 


(1) The Nagas of Kalinga 


The Nagas were a powerful and wide spread people who appear to have been in occupation of 
different parts of India from the very early times. An amulet found at Harappa, displaying the 
figure of Garuda flanked by two Nagas, points to the fact that the serpent was an object of worship 
among the Indus valley’ people and there must have been a tribe with the Naga totem in that 
community.” * It is still not known by what name the tribe was called, before they came to pe called 
the Nagas in Sanskrit. The Dravidian equivalent for the word Naga is ‘Pambu or Pavu’.” As the 
subject of the Nagas is vast and complex one, we may confine our discussion to the Nagas who 
lived in the coastal lands of Kalinga during very early times, before the arrival of the Aryans in the 
region. As has been discussed earlier, there are a good number of place-names associated with the 
terms “Kala’ and “Kali’ (Appendix-IV), currently found in a wide geographic area of the state, 
indicating immigration of Naga tribes into the region, in very early times. The tribes `Utkala’ and 
`Kalinga’, often spoken of in the Puranic literature, have these terms ~ Kala’ and Kali’ incorporated 
in their names. This probably indicates a common origin for both the tribes, which was 
subsequently known as the tribe of Nagas. From Indian mythology, legends and history, we 
learn that the term ‘Kala’ has been used for many prominent Nagas. Among the Naga followers 
of Lord Buddha in Magadha, the Nagaraja ‘Kala’ was one, who predicted the enlightenment of 
Buddha.” * According to the ‘Bhagavata Purana’, ‘Kaliya’ was a Naga chief, who came from his 
original home of ‘Ramanaka’ to the river Yamuna and was defeated and banished from the area oY 
Lord Krishna.” The last ruler of Sisunaga dynasty of Magadha was also named as ‘Kalasoka’. 
So, the term ‘Kala’ might have been a family or clan name of a group of the Nagas, who had 
immigrated into the eastern coast of India long before the arrival of the Aryans in the region. The 
predominance of the Nagas in the land of Kalinga, during the period of Asoka, has been cited as a 
cause of Kalinga-war by the Tibetan author, Lama Taranath. He states that the Nagas (spirits of the 
sea) stole away the jewels from Asoka, for which the emperor became angry and conquered the 
territory of the Nagas. ” Scholars have identified the Nagas with the seafaring people of Kalinga 
and the conquest of their territory has been explained as the conquest of Kalinga. The Nagas of 


111. Amar Chand Mittal, “An Early History of Orissa”, Banaras, 1962, p.13 

112. Dr. T. V. Mahalingam, “The Nagas in Indian History and Culture”, ‘Journal of Indian History’, Vol.43, 1965, p.4 

113. Ibid. Most probably the Sanskrit, word ‘Prabhu’, implying ‘God’ was originally derived from the Dravidian ‘Pavu’. 
114. Vogel, “Indian Serpent Lore”, pp.27,40, 93 ff 98-99, 102 ff and 285. 

115. Dr. T.V. Mahalingam, “The Nagas in Indian History and Culture”, ‘Journal of Indian History’, Vol.43, 1965, p.17 
116. Rama Shankar Tripathi, “History of Ancient India”, Delhi, 1987, p.110 

117. Taranath, “Geschichte”, V1. pp.31-33. 

118. Eggermont, “Chronology of the Reign of Asoka Moriya”, p.88 
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Kalinga and Utkal have again demonstrated their power, some time during the third century A.D., 
under their kings Mana Bhanja and his son Satru Bhanja, whose inscription has been discovered 
lately, from the village Asanpat, in the District of Keonjhar." 


Leaving aside the place-names connected with the term ‘Kala’ and ‘Kali’, this author has come 
across many place names in the state connected clearly to the Nagas. A list of such selected names, 
in Appendix-VIII, indicates that the Nagas also called themselves ‘Ahi’ (meaning Naga) and have 
tried to link themselves to the divine Nagas, Gods and Goddess like ‘Ananta’, ‘Sesa’ and ‘Mansa’ 
etc. It is of interest to note that many such place-names are related to the ancient maritime activities 
and at one place (Sl. No.16) the Nagas have called themselves a ‘Verna’ or a special class of people. 
The Nagas had also formed a guild fC Sreni’ in Sl.No.5) as it was a practice with the professional 
groups and traders in ancient India.’ 


There is another series of places (Appendix-IX) found in Orissa, which are named after Balabhadra 
or Balarama, the elder brother of Lord Krishna, who is also regarded as ‘Sesa’ or ‘Sesadeva’, the 
divine Naga. Most probably, due to a great influence of the Nagas, such a practice of worship 
was widely prevalent in the land of Kalinga within the fold of Hindu religion. The Greek historians, 
who had followed Alexander the great into India, had observed Indians worshipping ` Herakles’, 
which is generally understood by the Indian scholars as the worship of ‘Balarama’, the elder brother 
of Lord Krishna. Such a practice might have been prevalent with the Nagas, who had been living 
at the time, on the bank of Indus and in the city of ‘Pattala’, which was situated on the mouth of 
the great river, during 400 B.C. Now in Orissa, particularly in the coastal areas, we generally find 
different caste-groups of Hindus with the Naga-totem alongwith a class of Brahmins, who seem 
different from the Brahmins of the North and Centra! India. These Brahmins of Orissa call themselves 
Balarama-Gotri (totem) and unlike other Brahmins, engage themselves in agriculture and other 
allied trades, without taking any interest in Vedic rituals and sacrifices. So, they are considered as 
an inferior class of Brahmins, not fit to be priests in Hindu families. Most probably, in the distant 
past, when a small number of the Aryans had to tackle the problem of converting a large community 
of Nagas into Brahmanic Hindu religion, they had to recruit and orient a group of Nagas of higher 
social strata to be their agents of change. After their initiation into the Aryan way of life, these 
Nagas had to make a compromise by giving up their earlier totem and adopting a new one (Balarama) 
which was acceptable to both, the Aryans and the Nagas. When the caste system was introduced 
into the Aryan way of life, these Nagas were divided into various caste-groups and these Balarama 
worshipping Nagas were probably regarded as the Brahmans of the tribe, due to their earlier 
association and amalgamation with a small group of Aryan Brahmins. But when more Aryan 
Brahmins immigrated into the eastern region of India and the worship of Balarama was gradually 
replaced by the worship of Lord Vishnu, the religious importance of Naga-Brahmins came to an 
end and they were relieved of their priestly functions. However, this is only an assumption and the 
possibility of some other factors for creation of this class of Brahmins cannot be ruled out. There is 


119. S.N. Rajaguru, “Odisara Itihasa”’, Cuttack, 1985, pp. 189-191 

120. During the period of Buddha in the sixth century B.C., persons following the same profession normally organised 
themselves into ‘Sreni’ or guilds. See “History of Ancient India” by R. S. Tripathi, p. 106, ‘Guilds’. 

121. Rama Shankar Tripathi, “History of Ancient India”, Delhi, 1987, p.144 

122. Lord Krishna’s brother Balaram is also regarded as ‘Sesa’, the divine Naga. 

123. In ‘Karna Parva’ of the Mahabharata it is mentioned that the lowest class of Brahmans are said to be residing in the 
Kalinga country from very remote times. But they are described as without the Vedas and without knowledge, 
without sacrifice and without the power to assist at other’s sacrifice. See “An Early History of Orissa” by Dr. A. 
C. Mittal, 1962, Banaras Hindu University, p.100. 
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still another set of place-names in Orissa wherein the term ‘Janga’ has been uniformly used and 
these places, in almost all the cases, contain a few caste-groups of Naga population. As it appears 
from the list of 48 examples given in Appendix-X, places with such names are more frequent in the 
coastal districts of Puri and Cuttack, than the districts situated at a distance from the sea. Though 
the term ‘Janga’ does not carry any meaning in either Oriya or any other known South Indian 
language, it has a striking agreement with the name of a tribe, which was once living in Siam and 
Kamboja region of Southeast Asia. ~~ This contributes to the theory of James Hornell, according to 
whom, in the ancient past, one or more ethnic waves originating either in the Indo- -Chinese Peninsula 
or in the islands had spread throughout India, before the Aryan invasion. “ There are others, who 
have also thought in the same way. Pargiter, while analysing the contents of Puranic literature on 
the origin of different states of India, has stated that the inhabitants of the ancient kingdoms of the 
eastern coast of India, including the land of Kalinga, were a tribe of sea-people, who had migrated 
from the region of Southeast Asia. Dr. H. B. Sarkar, an eminent scholar in the field, states that 
the name Kalinga is linguistically reminiscent of a lost contact with the Austronesian people, 
predominantly living in Malaysia and Indonesia. In corroborating these assumptions, a recent 
archaeological excavation at ~Sankerjang’, in the district of Dhenkanal (Appendix-X, Sl. No. 21), has 
revealed a few prehistoric burial mounds with some stone and copper, artefacts along with skeletal 
(dental) remains of several individuals of the Mongolian racial stock. Out of various caste groups 
with Naga-totem, who still live in the coastal districts of Orissa, ‘Kandaris’ and ‘Kaivartas’ are two 
distinct groups of people having maritime connections in the past. These are the people who still 
row boats in rivers and lakes and engage themselves in fishing activities throughout the year. But 
the people of these two separate caste-groups, differ from one another in their general physical 
appearance and carry two different surnames or titles. While Kaivertas call themselves as ` Dasa’ or 
‘Behera’, the Kandaris are known as ` Malika’. If we analyse these titles, it will appear that the word 
Dasa’ has been derived from the Sanskrit word ‘Dasyu’, which the Aryans used for the native 
population of India. But in Oriya language both `Dasa’ and °“ Behera’ mean the same, “the servant’, 
which also explains the Aryan domination over these people in the past. It is interesting to note 
that the word “` Malika’ appears to have been derived from the word `Malayaka’, meaning the people 
of Malaya. In view of these evidences, the probability of ancient migration of tribes of Negroid’ 
and Austronesian origins, from Southeast Asia into the eastern coast of India, cannot be ruled out. 


(2) The Aryans in the land of Kalinga 


124. 


125. 


126. 
127. 


128. 


129. 


The probable date of the Aryan civilization in India is still a disputed matter among scholars. 


While looking for the country of the ‘Lestai’ of Ptolemy, Gerini mentions the name of this tribe alongwith others. 
See Gerini’s “Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern Asia”, 1974, New Delhi, p.159. 

James Hornell, “The origins and Ethnological significance of Indian boat designs”, ‘Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal’, Vol. VII, 1918-1923, Calcutta, 1923, pp. 139-256. 

F. E. Pargiter, “Ancient Indian Historical Traditions”, 1992, London, pp.292-93. 

H. B. Sarkar, “The people of Kalinga in the history and economic life of The Malayo-Indonesian World”, ‘Bulletin 
of the R. K. Mission Institute of culture’, Golpark, Calcutta, Vol.34, No.8, (1983), p. 175. 

The dental remains recovered in the excavation belong to four adults and five children and all but one have been 
identified to be of the Mongolian racial stock. The radio-carbon dating of the organic material of the remains 
points to a date between the eighth and the ninth centuries B.C.. Out of the artefacts collected from the site, a 
type of stone-bars(L.30.2 cm) are comparable with the similar findings from the isle ‘Tre’ in the Golf of Tonkin in 
Vietnam. It is of interest to note that there are atleast two place-names in the Appendix-X, which begin with the 
term'Tri’ (Tre), probably indicating the origin of the tribe. (Paul Yule and B. K. Rath, “Sankarjang, a metals-period 
burial site in the Dhenkanal uplands of Orissa”, ‘Journal of the Orissa Research Society’, Dec., 1988, Bhubaneswar). 
Though the Negroid tribe is extinct in India, they still live in Andamans and in Malaya. (“The History and Culture 
of the Indian people”, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Volume-I, 1971, Bombay, p. 144-145.) 
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But depending on the well known inscriptions of Boghaz-koi and the clay tablets with cunei form 
script of Tel-el-Amarna, wherein there are a few Sanskrit words with Vedic character of the deities 
and names of people, some scholars put the beginning of Vedic poetry and civilization in about 
fifteenth century B.C.” which appears to be an acceptable hypothesis. But the date of Aryans 
spread-over into different parts of the country, including Kalinga, in a later period, is unknown to 
us. As there is an uncertain reference to ‘Kalinga’ in Panini’s ` Astadhyayi’, ! some scholars feel 
that though by Panini’s time the name of Kalinga was known to the Aryans, they were not 
familiar with its exact location. But the date of Panini has not been properly fixed. While some 
scholars put him after 300 B.C., others argue that he lived soon after 500 B.C..” On the other hand, 
Sir R. Bhandarkar argues that Panini flourished at the beginning of the seventh century B.C..” So 
again, there is an uncertainty about the date of Panini, which could have been an indicator of the 
Aryans’ association with Kalinga. In such a circumstance, it is not possible to indicate, even an 
approximate date, for the Aryans’ arrival in this land. 


In the Appendix-XI, there are two groups of place-names of Orissa, which clearly indicate their 
earlier connection with the Aryans. In the group ‘A’ of the Appendix there are 45 names linked to 
the Aryans, three of which, even in their corrupted form, are very close to ‘Aryavarta’.” This 
further indicates that the Aryan adventurers, who had arrived there in the ancient past, had come 
from ‘Aryavarta’, the earliest settlement of the Aryans in India.” Though this provides us with a 
clue for determination of the date of the Aryans’ arrival in the land of Kalinga, again, that is not 
definitive. At best we can assume that a band of the Aryans had arrived here, before their major 
tribal division and spread over into other parts of India. If we examine the remaining 42 place- 
names of the list, it may appear that most of the names are as simple as ‘Arya’ (The Aryans), while 
a few of them are connected to the terms like ‘Pura’, ‘Grama’, ‘Palli‘ and ‘Kona’ etc. As the incidence 
of such names is higher in the coastal districts, like Balasore, Cuttack and Puri, it is inferred that the 
Aryans had reached this land by coming through the Ganges upto the sea and then probably 
following a littoral course. It is also understood from the available data, that they had preferred 
river valleys to the hilly highlands for their settlements. As in all these place-names they had 
identified themselves as the Aryans only, it may be assumed that they had immigrated into this 
land, before their tribal groups (clan groups) were divided into different states and their common 
identity (Arya) was dropped for new clan-identities. 


130. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian People”, Vol. 1, The Vedic Age, 1971, Bombay, pp. 209- 
210. 

131. R.S. Tripathi, “History of Ancient India”, Delhi, 1987, p.59. 

132. The date of Panini has been the subject of frequent controversy. While Keith places him in 300 B.C. (“Cam. Hist.Ind”. 
Vol.L, p.113), Macdonell believes that Panini lived soon after 500 B.C. (“India’s past”, p.136) 

133. R. G. Bhandarkar, “Early History of Dekkan”, Third Ed., p.16 

134. In the Appendix-XI there are three place-names (in Sl. No. 6,8 and 9) as ‘Aruhabarkh’, ‘Aruabruti’ and ‘Arvabruti’ 
which clearly reveal that such names have originated from the Sanskrit word ‘Aryavarta’, implying ‘the land of 
the Aryans’. 

135. The later Vedic literature refers to three broad divisions as Brahmavarta or Arya varta, Madhyadesa and 
Dakshinapatha. Smriti texts quotes verses difining ‘Aryavarta’ as co-extensive with Northern India. (“History and 
Culture of the Indian People”, Vol.I, Vedic Age, 1971, Bombay, pp. 256 and 317) As the Aryans have identified 
themselves here as the emigrants from ` Aryavarta’, one can only assume that they had come from their early unit 
of expanding settlement in Northern India, probably, during the Rigvedic period. As a major part of North-India 
continued to be called ~Aryavarta’ for many more centuries after the Rigvedic period, it is difficult to pinpoint at the 
exact period of this Aryan immigration into the eastern coast. 

136. The tribe of the Aryans were divided into Sub-tribes like Anus, Yadus, Turvasas and Purus etc., even during the 
Rigvedic age. Such sub-tribes or clan-groups developed into powerful states in a gradual process. So, during the 
subsequent period, instead of being called ‘Arya’, they preferred to be called by their clan names like the ‘Yadus’ 
and the ‘Kurus’ etc. 
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In the group ‘B’ of the same Appendix, we come across a set of place-names, which clearly 
appear to have originated from the term ‘Aryadiha’, i.e. the base of the Aryans. This indicates that 
in addition to ‘Aryavarta’, there was another base of the Aryans, called ‘Aryadiha’, from which 
another stream of the Arvans had come to this land. This author has identified this ‘Aryadiha’ with 
the ‘Gangaridae’ of the Greek historians, which was included in the Nanda empire, during 
Alexander's campaign in India. Megasthenes has also spoken of this kingdom, with the river Ganges 
as its eastern boundary, while Pliny has described it as a part of Kalinga. In other words, this was 
an ancient kingdom, situated on the western bank of the Ganges, near its mouth and was considered 
a part of Kalinga in a later period. In the folk-tales of Orissa, there is reference to an ancient kingdom, 
near the Ganges which was ruled by the Aryan Risis. If we analyse the name ‘Gangaridae’, it 
becomes evident that the original name of the place was ‘Ganga-Arya-Diha’, which means ‘The 
Aryan base on the Ganges’. Most probably due to gradual distortion, in the spoken language of the 
fourth century B.C., the place was called ‘Gangaridae’ or simply ‘Aredae’ which is reflected in 19 
place-names of Orissa. These places had been the subsidiary ports and the bases of Aryans coming 
from ‘Ganga Arya Diha’. The original base of the Aryans, near the Ganges, might have been formed 
at the same time, when the early Aryan adventurers had reached the land of Kalinga. After this 
base had developed into a state, as has been described by the Greek historians, this small territory 
or its leading port by the same name, might have established trade links with different parts of 
Kalinga and in this process an Aryan influence might have been felt over the land. 


There was still another cultural in-road of the Aryans into the Kalinga country, during a later 
period, through the Brahmins of Kundina, the capital of Vidarbha. As we know from the Archaic 
History of Kalinga, some time during the seventh century B.C., Kalinga was under Dandaka empire 
alongwith Vidarbha and Assaka with ‘Kumbhavati’ as the capital. It may be during this time or 
some time after, a good number of Brahmins from the place Kundina had poured into Kalinga, 
whose descendants still live in the coastal regions of Orissa." In the Appendix-XII, there are 21 
place-names connected to the term Kundina and believed to be the ancient settlements of Kaundinya 
Brahmins in the land of Kalinga. As it may appear from the first name, ‘Brahma kunda’ of the list, 
it was the Brahmins of Vidarbha, who had tried to identify themselves as the ‘Brahma Kundina’ or 
‘Brahma Kundi‘. " Besides, they have also tried to identify their clans or groups, by the name of 
their secondary residence. This might have been the reason for naming a few places as Kundina- 
Odra, Saurastra-Kundina and Kundina-Kuru etc..” Another interesting feature of these place-names 
is that they are mostly located in the coastal regions and in the areas, connected with ancient ports 


137. Arabinda Patnaik, “Brata Sahitya”, Orissa Sahitya Academi, Bhubaneswar, 1982, pp.223-230 

138. In the Appendix-XI(B), it may be seen that all the place-names follow a pattern which is ‘Aredi’ and this sounds 
similar to ‘Aredae’. Both the words ‘Aredi’ and ‘Aredae’ are corrupted forms of ‘Arya- Diha’. 

139. The places called ‘Aryavarta’, located now in the District of Balasore, are not far off from the banks of the Ganges. 
So, during the fourth century B.C.,Gangaridae’ might have been very close to the Aryan bases of Orissa. It is quite 
probable that the earliest group of Aryans had arrived in Gangaridae and Kalinga at the same time. 

140. “The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea” describes a market town on the bank of Ganges which was also called 
‘Ganga’. The town might have developed in the Aryan settlement due to the existence of a major port there. See 
Wilfred H. Schoff’s Translation of the book, Second Indian edition, 1974, New Delhi, p. 47. 

141. The coastal districts like Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam have ‘Kaundinyas’ in the caste group of Brahmins. 

142. All the places connected to Kaundinyas in Orissa are mostly called ‘Kundi’ or ‘Kundi gram’ etc. 


143. The Kaundinyas have also tried to identify themselves as the natives of Saurastra, Odra and Kuru etc, indicating 
their secondary source of emigration. 
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and maritime activities. While the early Aryans in Kalinga have probably intermarried with the 
Nagas, freely associated themselves with the culture of the land and made compromises in their 
religious practices which created a new band of Brahmins, © the Kaundinyas, on the other hand, 
have tried to maintain their racial purity through the ages.” This might have been due to the fact 
that they came into this land in a period when caste-system was fully developed into a social 
institution and was practised by the people. 


(3) The Odisas (Odras) in Kalinga 


Like the Nagas and the Aryans, the Odras had immigrated into the land of Kalinga at a point of 
time still unknown to us. Manu groups Odra people with tribes like Paundraka, Dravida, Kamboja, 
Yavana, Saka, Parada, Palhava, China, Kirata, Darada and Khasa etc.. ° Greek historian Pliny, in his 
‘Natural History’ gives an account of Oretes people, inhabiting the country of Mount Maleus. ” The 
term ‘Oretes’ has been equated with the Sanskrit ‘Odra’ and the mount Maleus has been identified 
with Malaygiri of Orissa. ® As Pliny (first century A.D.), who is generally supposed to have utilised 
the information compiled by Megasthenes (300 B.C.), speaks of this tribe, it is assumed that the 
Odras had been living in Kalinga by the third century B.C. Though the land of ancient Kalinga, 
began to be called as Odradesa or Orissa, some time in the fifteenth century A.D., the classical 
dance and music of the land have been called ‘Odisi’, since an unknown point of time in the distant 
past, after the name of this tribe, which had cultural domination over others inhabiting the land. 
The dance and the music part of the Kalingan culture was considered so important that during the 
first century B.C., Kharavela had made a specific mention of it in his Hathigumpha inscription. In 
addition to providing entertainment to his people, at Kalinganagari, through the art of music, during 
the third year of his reign, Kharavela had revived the sixty-four branches of dance, song and concert 
(Tauryatrika), that had been suspended during the time of the Mauryas." In other words, various 
forms of dance and music were very much there in Kalinga during the third century B. C. before 
Asoka prohibited its public performance, probably on religious grounds. It must have taken several 
hundred years for the Odras to bring the art of dance and music to such a level that it assumed a 
national character by the third century B.C. From this, one may infer that Odra people had already 
immigrated into Kalinga, several hundred years before the reign of Asoka. 


If we analyse the statement of Manu, wherein he had grouped so many diverse tribes together, 
we do not find any common factor for this linkage, except that they were all non-Aryan-people and 
probably till Manu’s time” did not conform to the Aryan social norms. But, from this, it is also 
evident that the Odras were a different people from the Dravidians and the Kiratas inhabiting India, 


144. We do not find the early Aryans in Orissa in their pure form now. Some of the inferior Brahmins, like ‘Balaramagotris’, 
are probably the out-come of their amalgamation with the local population. 

145. The caste restriction among the Kaundinyas is still there in Orissa. 

146. Manu, X,44. See also N.K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, 1964, p.139 

147. Pliny, “Hist. Nat”.IL, p.75 

148. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, 1964, p.140 

149. Ibid, pp.408-409, There is archaeological evidence in support of dance and musical festivities during the period of 
Kharavela which may be seen in Ranigumpha of Udayagiri hill, close to Khandagiri. 

150. Though nothing definite can be said about the date of ‘Manu Smriti’, it is now generally agreed that the text was 
formulated some time between 200 B.C. and A.D. 200. Please see “The History and Culture of The Indian People”, 
Volume-II, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1980, p.256. 
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before the arrival of the Aryans. ' They were probably an alien tribe, like the Yavanas, the Sakas, 
the Palhavas and the Chinas, though their origin is still unknown to us. 


There are many place-names in Orissa linked to the Odras. This author has selected 60 such 
names, distributed in 11 districts (out of 13) of the state, covering a wide geographic area, which 
may be seen in Appendix-XIII. Incidence of such names is higher in the coastal districts than the 
districts located away from the sea. The total number of these names can be divided into three 
categories as Odisa or Odasa, Oda and Odra. Most probably, the original name of the tribe was 
‘Odisa’, which gradually, in the spoken language became ‘Oda’ and when Sanskritised, took up the 
form ‘Odra’. Though this process was complete before Manu and the name ‘Odra’ found its place 
in ancient literature and Medieval epigraphs, the tribe’s original name ‘Odisa’ was probably not 
lost. But this was used as a term, perhaps in identifying an area, dominated by the Odras. In some 
of the Tantric literature of the late medieval times, there is reference to ‘Uddisa’,”” which clearly 
seems to be a corrupted form of ‘Odisa’, probably implying the ‘Odra’ dominated country of the 
period. Be that as it may, when the influence of the Odras increased and their culture expanded 
over a major part of the land, a part of anceint Kalinga became popularly known as Odisa,’ 
instead of ‘Odradesha’ or ‘Odrarastra’. On further examination of the place-names in the list, it 
appears that in a few places, the communities of Odra people have been described as ‘Oda Samgha’ 
and ‘Oda Gana’ which reminds us about a few early Aryan tribes who preferred a democratic form 
of Government to the ; monarchy, which was the norm of the time, and organised themselves into 
Ganas and Samghas.’ ” The question that arises now is — how could a tribe of non-Aryans practise 
this type of Government when it was only known to some of the Aryans ? The answer is that they 
might have been acquainted with this form of Government in the country or society of their origin. 
In support of their mugration from a country beyond the ocean, there are two names, in two different 
places, which mean “the Odas who have crossed the ocean”. I 


Unlike the Nagas and the Aryans, whom we find to have been divided into many castes, the 
Odras are found to-day as members of a single caste, which is termed as ‘Kshatriya’, through they 
are called ‘Oda Chasa’ (Oda the cultivator) and ‘Oda Khandayat’ (Oda the wielder of sword). From 
this, it appears that the Odras came into this country at a time, when caste system was already there 
and in view of the prevailing equality in their communities alongwith an uniform professional 
practice, they were gradually accepted into the Hindu society as the ‘Kshatriyas’.’ ” Most probably, 
they were the people, who enriched the Kalingan culture by introducing not only the improved 


151. As the Dravidians and the Kiratas (the primitive people of tribal origin) find separate mention in the list, the ‘Odras’ 
as a tribe did not belong to them. 

152. While the Yavanas (Greeks), the Sakas, the Palhavas and the Chinas have a distinct origin, which is known, the 
Odras do not have such a known origin and till to-day they are not properly identified. 

153. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.I, 1964, p.154. 

154. In view of the word ‘Odra-visaya’ in an inscription of the seventh century A.D., which is also found in subsequent 
medieval epigraphs, some scholars assume that the same word had gradually been reduced to corrupted forms 
like Odivisa and Odisa (See N.K. Sahu’s “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.l, 1964, pp.153-54). But in the 
long list of place-names of Odra tribe in Orissa, we do not find a single case, where it is ‘Odivisa’. So, the above 
assumption does not seem to be correct. 

155. R. S. Tripathi, “History of Ancient India”, Delhi, 1987, p.57. 

156. There are two place names as ‘Pari Oda’ in Sl. Nos. 11 & 22, which are understood as ‘Dariyapari Oda’ or the Odas 
who have crossed the ocean. 

157. The Odras are still perceived as the people belonging to one caste and one profession. Inspite of their inter-marriage 
and total assimilation with the ‘Kshatriyas’, small groups of them are still called as ‘Oda Chasa’ or ‘Oda Khandayat’. 
This is probably due to their uniform professional practice in the ancient past. 
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methods of agriculture but also the use of iron and steel weapons, which was vitally needed for 
wars.” Though it is not possible to determine the exact period of the Odra’s immigration into the 
land of Kalinga, it can be assumed that they were here in this land not less than 300 to 600 years 
before the third century B. C.” when Kalinga stood up against the imperial power of Asoka and 
fought a terrible war, which proved to be a turning point in the history of the world. 


(4) The Aliens in Kalinga 


In the true sense, the term ‘alien’ can be applied to the Nagas, the Aryans and the Odra or 
‘Odisa’ people, who have come and settled down in the land of Kalinga at different points of time, 
in the distant past. This has all been recorded in our history. But there were others, who had also 
come, either through the land or by the sea-route for the purpose of trade and have been totally 
assimilated by the people of the land in a gradual process. We do not have any historical record 
about them. But in the study of place-names, one comes across a series of identical names, which 
can only be connected to the aliens. There are two such lists of names, given in Appendix-XIV and 
Appendix-XV (A&B). 

The first set of names (Appendix-XIV) surround the term ‘Ind’ and are distributed over ten, out 
of thirteen districts of the State. Altogether there are 27 names, out of which one, which is called 
‘Indano pur’ or “Indian pura’ (Sl. No. 10) appears to be of late origin, while the remaining names, 
wherein the term ‘Ind’ has been used are quite old ones. No Indian or foreigner, during the medieval 
and modern periods, would have liked to call a place in the land of Kalinga as ‘Ind’. This must 
have been done by a group of alien settlers, who had come from the North-western India, when 
their country was known to them by that name. The Greek author Arrian had titled his book on 
India as ‘Indica’. From this it appears, that during Arrian’s time and even in the period earlier to 
him, the term ~Ind’ or ‘Indi’ was used by the Greeks for India. 


Though the word ‘Yavana’ was used in medieval Indian literature as a synonym of ‘Mlechha’, 
implying any foreigner, in early centuries of the Christian era, the term was applied to only the 
Greeks in India." But here, in Kalinga, the term ‘Ind’ was probably used for the Greeks coming 
from the Indus valley, instead of the word Yavana or ‘Yauna’, the Persian equivalent of the same 
term. We know that the Greeks of Ionia in Asia Minor and the people of North-western India could 
have come in contact with each other, as the subjects of the Achaemenian emperors of Persia, since 
the time of Darius-I (522 - 486 B.C.)."" We also know that Darius had employed Scylax of Caryanda, 
some time during the end of the sixth century B.C., for exploration of the route, through the Punjab 
rivers, to Persia. ~ So, it could have been possible for a group of Greeks, those who had been living 
in the Indian part of the empire of Darius, to come to Kalinga through the sea, following a littoral 


158. As the Odras are regarded as ‘Oda Khandayat’, which indicates their past association with ‘sword’, it is assumed 
that they were the people, who brought in a set of new and improved iron weapons into the Kalingan culture 
alongwith the technology, associated with its production. 

159. Asoka probably prohibited dance and music performance in Kalinga which was popular there. As the dance and 
the music of the land are named after the ‘Oda’ or ‘Odisa’ people, it is assumed that they must have been there, 
several centuries before ‘Asoka’, so that the cultural life of the people could achieve a very high level, during 
Asoka’s period. The development of such an art, to a level that it attracted the notice of the emperor, must have 
taken nearly 300 to 600 years. 

160. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “The Classical Accounts of India”, Calcutta, 1981, p.5 

161. “The History and Culture of the Indian People”, Vol.II, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1980, p.101. 

162. ‘bid. 

163. Ibid. 
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course and describe themselves as the people of ‘Ind’ (indi)."* But, there is still another possibility. 
The Bactrian Greeks, who conquered a part of the Indus valley and settled down there, during the 
second century B.C., might have developed maritime trade-links with Kalinga and introduced 
themselves here, as the natives of ‘Ind’. As the number and the distribution of place-names indicate, 
this process might have continued for a considerable period of time and the people of Kalinga 
could have contacted Greeks in an early period of Indian history. But inspite of this assumption, it 
cannot be exactly said without archaeological support, when the Indo-Greeks came and how long 
was their contact with Kalinga. But in view of the evidence, it can be argued that a group of aliens, 
who called themselves ‘the people of Ind’ had arrived in the land of Kalinga at a point of time, 
before the Christian era. 


The first part of the second list of place-names (Appendix-XV-A) relates to ‘Gora’ or the white 
people. Generally the Europeans are regarded as ‘Gora’ people in Orissa. The word has been derived 
from the Sanskrit word ‘Gaura’. Most probably, the people of Kalinga had named these places 
using this local term (Gora), as they were frequented by the white people at some point of time. We 
cannot regard all the place-names of this category to be very old names, as the white people of 
European origin had also come here for a few centuries, before the British-rule over India. The 
place-name like ‘Gora-Indi-Joda’ appear to be an old one, for the term ‘Ind’ in it. But the place- 
name ‘Gora-Tang’, despite the term ‘Gora’ in it, clearly seems to relate to the people of Chinese 
origin, who used to identify themselves by the dynasty of their rulers. Though the list of place- 
names does not point out to a specific period, when the white people had arrived in Kalinga, it 
provides evidence in support of association of Kalingan people with the white Europeans in the 
past. 


There is still another set of place-names found in Orissa (Appendix-XV-B) which are 
comparatively uncorrupted and where the places of origin of the white alien settlers are clearly 
indicated. As these place-names relate to the trade-centres of the Medieval Europe, like Holland, 
London, Scotland, Dundee, Milan and Deblin, it is assumed that they were once used as the bases 
of the European traders, who arrived there, some time after the discovery of sea-route to India by 
Vascoda Gama in 1498 A.D. The existence of this series of place-names clearly proves that till the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries A.D., the practice of naming places after the respective 
places of origin of the alien settlers, was scrupulously followed in this land. 


(VI) THE RELIGION OF THE PEOPLE OF KALINGA 


As revealed from the Jatakas, the mass of people in Kalinga region were following the primitive 
religion in which demi-gods like “Yakkhas, Nagas, Supannas (Garudas), Gandhabbas, Vijjadharas, 
Rukkhadevatas (Tree-Gods) and Samudda devata (Sea-God) were worshipped”. This practice, 
which still continues in the land in different forms, under the Hindu religious system, must have 
evolved in the ancient land, long before arrival of the Aryans. There is another major religious 
practice, typical of the land, is the worship of Siva (the Lord of animals or the creation) and Sakti 


164. The people coming from distant lands, used to identify themselves by their places of origin and gradually their 
places of settlement acquired those names. 

165. Kalinga was under Maurya rule during third century B.C. and Asoka had Yavana or Yona subjects in North- 
Western India and Kabul region. They might have established trade relations with ‘Kalinga’. But here we clearly 
find that these aliens had identified themselves as the people of ‘Ind’ and not as the ‘Yavanas’ or ‘Yonas’. 

166. There are a few places in Orissa, believed to have been Chinese bases of trade in the past, which are named after 
the dynasty of Chinese emperors, ruling during that particular period of trade-links. 

167. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, 1964, p.207. 
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(the Mother Goddess), in iconic as well as phallic forms, which must have had very ancient origin. 
When the Aryans arrived in the land and gradually the country was Aryanised in several centuries, 
these ancient beliefs and practices were not given up altogether, rather a major portion of it was 
accommodated in the Brahmanic Hindu religion. This was the result of a process of interaction 
between the inhabitants of the land like the Nagas, the Dravidians and the aborigines of the forest 
on the one hand and the in-coming Aryans on the other, that ended in an acceptable compromise. 
But this was not viewed kindly by the Aryans of North India, who considered Kalinga as an impure 
and unclean country and not fit to be visited by the Aryans. In other words, the liberal Hinduism 
of Kalinga which continues as such till the present day,’ ” was perceived at that point of time, as a 
deviation from the ritualistic Aryan way of life by the orthodox religious leaders of North, jndia. 
But despite this attitude, the Brahmins, particularly the Brahmins of Aryanised Vidarbha’ had 


7. A megalith, called ‘Brahman and Brahmani’, 
located on a hillock, near Gopalpur, Ganjam. 
This was probably built over the funeral remains 
of a Brahmin couple, who once came into this land 
as ‘Parivrajakas’, by the primitive hill people of 
the land. 


168. The practice of worship of Siva (Pasupati) and Sakti, the Mother Goddess, was prevalent in the civilization of 
Indus valley. (In this context see Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume-l, 
Bombay, 1971, pp.189-192). This author has personally observed on the highest peak of Mahendra giri (a mountain 
of about 5000 feet in height.) of Orissa, several large Siva Lingas, without Sakti, in stone cottage like shrines, which 
appear to be of very ancient origin. 

169. ‘Baudhayana Dharma Sutra’ states that who so ever goes to the Kalinga country commits sin with his feet. See Dr. 
A. C. Mittal’s “An Early History of Orissa”, Banaras, 1962, p.103. 

170. The present Hinduism of Orissa, which is largely influenced by the cult of Lord Jagannath that stresses on the 
equality of people, irrespective of their caste and religion, is comparatively liberal in India. 

171. Vidarbha as well as Vaidarbhi Kaundinya (Brahmins) find mention in ‘Aitareya Brahmana’ (VI1.34). See ‘Bharattya 
Vidya Bhavan’s “History And Culture of the Indian People”, Vol.l, Bombay, 1971, p.261. 
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come to this land, at a very early period in Kalingan history either as Parivrajakas’ or as simple 
immigrants to settle down here and in this process Kalinga was not totally cut off from the Brahmanic 
Hindu society of North India, during the later Vedic period. 


Jainism is considered as the next important religion of ancient Kalinga. The king Karakandu or 
Karandu, the earliest known Jaina king of Kalinga, patronised Jainism, not only in his own kingdom, 
but also in other parts of India and dedicated shrines to the Jinas at ‘Terapura’ in Vidarbha, which 
was under the rule of king Bhima referred to in the Aitareya Brahman. ~ It is also known from the 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra that the port of Pihunda i in Kalinga was a place of pilgrimage for the Jainas, 
even as early as the time of Mahabira. * So, it can be said that Jainism had a considerable influence 
over the people of Kalinga by the sixth century B.C. As it appears from the Hathigumpha inscription 
of Udaygiri hill, near Bhubaneswar, ‘Kharavela’ was a devoted Jina, who ruled over Kalinga during 
the first century B.C. The importance of this religion continued in the land for many more hundred 
years, even after the fall of Mahameghavahana dynasty. 


Buddhism was considered a major religion of Kalinga during the rule of Asoka in the third 
century B.C. As it has already been discussed, in the Kalinga-country, the worship of ‘Chakra’ (the 
wheel) and the forepart of elephant as the symbols of Buddhism, was practised by the people in a 
large area. Though it is said that Buddhism had not spread beyond Madhyadesha till emperor 
Asoka took up its cause, it was very much there in Kalinga, probably during the life time of Lord 
Buddha. The Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka refers to two merchants of Ukkala (Utkala), known 
as Tapussa and Bhallika, who had met Lord ,Puddha after his enlightenment in the forest, while 
travelling on a road with their merchandise.” ° They were the first disciples of Lord Buddha, who 
had received his whole bunch of hairs from him, which were later put in a stupa in their own 
country and was worshipped there. But in later traditions Tapussa and Bhallika are shown as the 
inhabitants of either Uttarapatha or Burma.’ * But while screening place-names of Orissa, this 
author found many places named ‘Kesha pura’ which means the ‘Town of the Sacred hair’. A list 
of such names, 28 in number, (Appendix-XVI) confirm the statement of the Mohavagga in Vinay 
Pitaka and indicate further that worship of this ‘Kesha’ or the Sacred hairs of Buddha must have 
been initiated by Tapussa and Bhallika during the life time of Lord Buddha. This proves the point 
that Buddhism was already there in Kalinga, in some form, during the second half of the sixth 
century B.C., which later developed into a great religion by Asoka. Buddhism continued as a major 
religion of Kalinga till about 1000 A.D. 


172. Before the period of Mahabira and Buddha, there was a period of ‘Sramanas and Brahmanas’, when Brahmin 
Parivrajakas used to wander about in the country in preaching their philosophy. (See N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University 
History of Orissa”, Vol.L, 1964, p.204). Author has observed an ancient megalith, very large in size near Gopalpur 
(Ganjam), which is called “Brahman and Brahmani”. Most probably, such a megalith was erected over the funeral 
remains of a Brahmin couple by the primitive hill people, who were living there. 

173. Dr. N. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.L, p.183. 

174. Ibid, p.207 

175. “Sacred Books of the East”, XIII, pp. 81-84. 

176. “Lalita Vistara” (Ed,by Lefmann), Il, pp. 303-310, “Mahavastu” (Ed. by Senart) p.303. 

177. Originally, there might have been one ‘Kesha-pura’ with the “Stupa’, which probably being the centre of a guild, 
gradually developed a number of subsidiary centres over a large area with the same name. In addition to the 
Kesha-Stupa, there was probably a ‘Nakha-Stupa’, made with the finger-nails of Buddha, which was located near 
‘Dhauli’, the site of the famous Asokan edicts. This place (Reg. No-76 of P.S. Bhubaneswar), which is presently 


called ‘Nakhaura’, clearly seems to have been known as ‘Nakha-pura’, implying ‘the place of Sacred nails’, in the 
past. 
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VII. CONCLUSION 


The Archaic history of Kalinga with the support of evidence of place-names can very well 
become a part of the chronological history, at least from the period of Karakandu (Karandu) till the 
period of the Nandas, if archaeological exploration of the connected sites are undertaken and scientific 
methods are followed in determination of their dates. Similarly, the chronological history of Kalinga, 
covering the period from the Nandas till the end of rule of the Mahameghavahan dynasty, about 
which many doubts still persist in the minds of scholars, can be clarified further with the discovery 
of more facts, if the places connected with the name or dynasty of the respective rulers are 
archaeologically explored and excavations are taken up at potential sites. However, leaving things 
as they are, even at the present stage, the picture that emerges of Kalinga, suggests that it was a 
powerful kingdom for a major part of the first millennium B.C., and had achieved unusual resources, 
probably through the overseas trade of her people. As regards inhabitants of this land, taking into 
account a few series of place-names now found in Orissa, it may not be wrong to state that at 
different points of time in the distant past, a few Southeast-Asian tribes had immigrated into this 
land, probably through the sea-route. These people, as well as the original natives of the soil (the 
present hill-people), were later joined by the Dravidians, the Aryans, the Odisas (Odras) and many 
other aliens, still unknown to us. Gradually, these inhabitants, composed of many races, culture 
and linguistic groups, were influenced by the Aryans, accepted their religion and in that process 
developed a composite culture of their own. Probably for a dominant ‘Naga’ element in them with 
the name ‘Kalinga’, they came to be known as the Kalingas, from an unknown point of time in the 
past. 
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APPENDIX - I 
The list of places that seem to have been named after the king 
‘Karakandu’ or ‘Karandu’ of Kalinga. 

SI. District Police Village Present name Probable 

No. station Reg. No. original name 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1. Balasore Bonth 168 Karandi garia Karandu-Garh' 
"2. Balasore Chandbali 69 Karandi mal Karandu-Mala’ 
3. Puri Sadar 46 Kerandipur Karandu-Pura’ 
4. Puri Delang 16 Kerundei Karandu 
5. Puri Nimapada 16 Kerandia bindha Karandu-Bandha 
6. Puri Gop 79 Sri Kerenda Sri Karandu 
7. Puri Kakatpur 34 Kerandia pal Karandu-Palli 

8. Puri Khurda 199 Keranda Karandu 

9. Ganjam Chhatrapur 5 Kerandi tola Karandu-Tala’ 
10. Ganjam Purusottampur 6 Karanda poli Karandu-Palli 
11. Ganjam Parlakimedi 80 Kerandi Karandu 

12. Ganjam Rampgiri 80 Kerandi Karandu 

13. Dhenkanal Rasol 4 Karanda Karandu 
14. Cuttack Patkura 161 Karandia patna Karandu-Pattana 
15. Cuttack Aul 154 Koranda Karandu 

16. Koraput Kodinga 69 Kerandimal Karandu-Mala 

7. Koraput Rayagada 52 Kerandi Karandu 

18. Koraput Rayagada 410 Kerandi Karandu 

19. Koraput Bissamcuttack 474 Kerandi guda Karandu-Garh 
20. Koraput Ambodala 96 Kerandi Karandu 

21. Koraput Gudari 257 Kelandi Karandu 

22. Phulbani Sadar 247 Krandi maska Karandu-Maska’ 
23. Phulbani Phiringia 64 Krandi bali Karandu-Palli 
24. Phulbani Phiringia 411 Karand;i bali Karandu-Palli 
25. Phulbani Phiringia 473 Karandi bali Karandu-Palli 
26. Phulbani Phiringia 475 Karanda gada Karandu-Garh 
27. Kalahandi Sadar 13 Kerandi mal Karandu-Mala 
28. Kalahandi Sadar 163 Kerandiha pur Karandu-Pura 
29. Sambalpur Laikera 83 Kelenda Karandu 

30. Sambalpur Laikera 84 Kelenda mal Karandu-Mala 


The term ‘garh’ implies a fortified village or a fort. 

The word ‘mala’ means a hilly region. 

The word ‘pura’ implies a town. 

The term ‘bandha’ stands for a check-post near a port, probably to regulate the export and import 
of goods. 

The word ‘palli’ means a village. 

The term ‘tala’ stands for floor, space or a specified area and here it means ~Karandu’s place’. 

The term ‘pattana’ implies a port. 

The term ‘maska’ is of tribal origin and here it probably means a place or village. 
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The list of places named ‘Kumbha’ or ‘Kumbhavati’ in Orissa 
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Sl. 
No. 


— 


00 Ml OF Orb ls PD 


10. 
11. 


District 


2 


Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Dhenkanal 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 


. Koraput 


Koraput 
Koraput 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Kalahandi 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Bolangir 
Puri 

Puri 

Puri 


The term ‘dhipa’ implies a river-port. 


Police 
station 


3 


Rambha 
Surada 
Athmalik 
Sukinda 
Binjharpur 
Binjharpur 
Tigiria 
Sadar 
Sadar 
Semiliguda 
Machh kund 
Ravagada 
Bissamcuttack 
Ambodala 
Khajuripada 
Daring badi 
Jaipatna 
Katar baga 
Bheden 
Ambabhona 
Gaurpali 
Saintala 
Khurda 
Banpur 
Tangi 


Village 
Reg. No. 


224 
179 


The word ‘khala’ means a water-hole or a pool. 


The word ‘nagar’ means a city. 


Present name 


5 


Kumbhi dhipa 
Kumbhi khalo 
Kumbhia 
Kumbha nagar 
Kimbhiria pal 
Kumbhuka 
Kumbhiput 
Kumbha 
Kumbha 
Kumbhi guda 
Kumbhi put 
Kumbhi kota 
Kumbhia 
Kumbhi bhata 
Kumbhe goda 
Kumbhadu kan 
Kumbher pipal gada 
Kumbhari 
Desh kumbhari 
Kumblho 
Kumbhia chua 
Kuimbha kela 
Kumbhelo 
Kimbhiri pada 
Kumbhui 


The term ‘kumbhaka’ here means the people of Kumbha or Kumbhavati. 
The term ‘koti’ has been used to imply ‘port’ and ‘Kumbha koti’ was probably an ancient port. 

The terms ‘kona’ and ‘koti’ have the same meaning ; so ‘Kumbha kona’ was also a port. 

The place probably had two names. In other words, the place, which was called Kumbha, came to be known as 
‘Pippali’ at a later date. 
The place-names ‘Kumbha-Arya’ and ‘Kumbha-Arya-Desha’ indicate the Aryan connection with Kumbhavati. 
Both these places were probably ancient Aryan bases linked with Kumbhavati. 
The word ‘chua’ means a pool of water. 
The name ‘Kumbha killa’ probably implies a fortified place called `Kumbha’. 
‘Lo’ is the ethnic name of a Southeast Asian tribe, who later on constituted the nucleus of the Vietnamese population 
(Coedes, “The Making of Southeast Asia”, p.41). As in Orissa, we now find many place-names ending with the 
term ‘lo’, it is assumed that this ‘Lo’ people had immigrated into this land. Most probably, such a people were living 
in the place called ‘Kumbha’. 


The word ‘pada’ means a village. 


Probable 
original name 


6 


Kumbha-Dhipa’ 
Kumbha-Khala” 
Kumbha | 
Kumbha-Nagar 
Kumbha-Arya-Palli 
Kumbhaka’ 
Kumbha-Pura 
Kumbha 

Kumbha 
Kumbha-Garh 
Kumbha-Pura 
Kumbha-Koti’ 
Kumbha 

Kumbhavati 
Kumbha-Garh 
Kumbha-Kona” n 
Kumbha-Pippali-Garh 
Kumbha-Arva 
Kuinbha-Arvadesha’ 
Kumbha 
Kumbha-Chua” 
Kumbha-Killa 
Kumbha-Lo , 
Kumbha-Arya-Pada” 
Kumblha 
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APPENDIX - III 

The list of places named after the tribe ‘Kalinga’, which had given the country its name. 
Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable 
No. station Reg. No. original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Puri Bolagarh 16 Kalanga Kalinga | 
2. Puri Bolagarh 17 Kalangapatna Kalinga- Pattana | 
3. Puri Bolagarh 19 Kalangajhari patna Kalinga-Jhara-Pattana” 
4. Ganjam Rambha 19 Kalinji polli Kalinga-Palli 
5. Ganjam Kodala 75 Kalinghi Kalinga h 
6. Ganjam Nuagam 81 Kalinga dola Kalinga-Dala’ 
7. Ganjam Pattapur 49 Khalingi Kalinga 
8. Ganjam Tarasingi 69 Kalinga padar Kalinga-Pada 
9. Ganjam Ramagiri 12 Kalinga Kalinga 
10. Mayurbhanj Bisoi 97 Kulgi dihi Kalinga-Diha” 
11. Mayurbhanj Bahlda 5 Kulgi Kalinga 
12. Keonijhar Telkoi 110 Kolanga Kalinga 
]3. Dhenkanal Sadar 76 Kalanga Kalinga 
14. Dhenkanal Rasol 3 Kalinga Kalinga 
15. Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 132 Kalinga Kalinga 
16. Cuttack Balikuda 225 Khalanga Kalinga 
17. Koraput Ravyagada 339 Kalingi Kalinga 
18. Koraput Rayagada 428 Kalingi Kalinga 
19. Koraput Kalvansing pur 130 Chakar kolang Chakra-Kalinga 
20. Koraput Gunpur 157 Khilingirai Kalinga-Raj ” 
21. Koraput Padmapur 12 Khilingi rai meta Kalinga-Raj-Mati’ 
22. Phulbani Daringbadi 35 Kalenga badi Kalinga-Bada’ 
23. Phulbani Daringbadi 219 Kalingi Kalinga 
24. Phulbani Raikia 143 Kalungia Kalinga 
25. Sambalpur Attabira 16 Kalanga pali Kalinga-Palli 
26. Sundargarh Raghunath 17 Kalinga Kalinga 

palli (Rourkela) 
27. Sundargarh Raghunath 18 Kalunga Kalinga 
palli(Rourkela) 


generar eaten tne incarnate aaa pes 


Lo MF yp woe 


The term ‘pattana’ implies a port. 
While ‘pattana’ stands for a port, ‘jhara’ stands for a small channel of water or a spring. 
The term ‘dala’ implies here a group of people. 
The term ‘diha’ implies a settlement or a river port. 

The word ‘chakra’ stands for Buddhist connection of the place. 

The word ‘raj’ here means country. 

The place-name ‘Kalinga raj mati’ means “the earth of Kalinga country’. 

The term ‘bada’ means ‘a barrier’, which stands for a check-post near a port. 
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APPENDIX - IV 


The list of places named after ‘Kala’ and ‘Kali’ people of ancient Kalinga. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable 

No. station Reg. No. original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

1. Puri Sadar 151 Kalia kera Kali-Kara' 

2. Puri Krushnaprasada 3 Kalad Kala-Diha 

3. Puri Nimapada 59 Kalia pada Kali-Pada 

4. Puri Kakatpur 88 Kala pata Kala-Pata’ 

5. Puri Jatni 40 Kaimatia patna Kali-Mati- Pattana” 
6. Puri Banpur 244 Kaluri Kala-Puri’ 

7. Puri Fategarh 81 Kalapangi Kala-Angi 

8. Puri Ranpur 130 Kalamatia Kala-Mati 

9. Ganjam Chhatrapur 86 Kali polly Kali-Palli 

10. Ganjam Kodla 148 Kala matia Kala-Mati 

11. Ganjam Nuagam 338 Kaili kota Kali-Koti’ 

12. Ganjam Serango 124 Kola kota Kala-Koti 

13. Ganjam Serango 125 Kola kota Kala-Koti 

14. Ganjam Mohana 198 Kala puri Kala-Puri 

15. Mayurbhanj Suliapada 26 Kala jhari Kala-Jhara 

16. Mayurbhanj Bisoi 124 Kalamati Kala-Mati 

17. Keonjhar Telkoi 4 Kaliahata Kali-Hata’ 

18. Keonjhar Telkoi 38 Kalipani Kali-Pani 

19. Keonjhar Anandpur 239 Kalingaon patna Kali-Gram-Pattana 
20. Dhenkanal oGondia 39 Kaluria patna Kala-Puri-Pattana 
21. Dhenkanal Rasol 41 Kali poi Kali-Poi’ 

22. Cuttack Sadar 54 Kala pada Kala-Pada 

23. Cuttack Sadar 194 Kala rahang Kala-Rahang 
24. Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 187 Kali oda Kali-Oda" 

25. Cuttack Baideswar 45 Kali poi Kali-Poi 

26. Cuttack Binjharpur 183 Kalamatia Kala-Mati 

27. Koraput Pappadahandi 34 Kaliaguda Kali-Garh”™ 
28. Koraput Tentuli khunti 118 Kalia guda Kali-Garh 

29. Koraput Tentuli 123 Kaliaguda Kali-Garh 


1. A place of ‘Kali’ people connected with collection of taxes. 

2. A lake or a lagoon connected with ‘Kala’ people. 

3. A port on the land of ‘Kali’ people. 

4. The word ‘puri’ is probably used to imply a town. 

5. The word ‘anga’ means body and ‘kala angi’ implies “the black bodied people’. 

6. The word ‘koti’ is used for a port and here the place-name means ‘a port of Kali people’. 

7. The term ‘hata’ is used for a weekly market place and here the place-name means a market opened by ‘Kali’ 
eople. 

8. The word ‘pani’ means water and here ‘Kali-pani’ probably implies the sea frequented by the Kali-people. 

9. The origin of the word ‘poi’ is not known and here this probably implies ‘a place’ or ‘a village’. 

10. The origin of the term ‘rahang’ is not known and here this probably means ‘a village’. 

11. The Kali people and the Odras are two different tribes. Most probably the place was inhabited by both the tribes. 

12. A fortified camp or village of ‘Kali’ people. 
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30. Koraput Jevpore 36 Kalia gam Kali-Gram 
31. Koraput Mathili 94 Kalia guda Kali-Garh 
32. Koraput Rayagada 442 Kalia guda Kali-Garh 
33. Koraput Bissamcuttack 83 Kala hati Kala-Hata Nn 
34. Phulbani Phiringia 154 Kalli munda Kali-Munda 
35. Phulbani Raikia 144 Kali gada Kali-Garh V 
36. Kalahandi Kashipur 233 Kalia kana Kali-Kona 
37. Kalahandi Kashipur 436 Kalia ghati Kali-Ghata ~ 
38. Sambalpur Burla 6 Kalamati Kala-Mati Nn 
39. Sambalpur Jagadalpur 88 Sarei kala Sarei-Kala 
40. Sambalpur Deogarh 45 Kalamati Kala-Mati pC 
41. Sambalpur Deogarh 63 Kali kud Kali-Kuda 
42. Sambalpur Barkote 87 Kalia pal Kali-Palli a 
43. Sambalpur Bisra ୨9 Kalia posh Kali-Posh 
13. A centre of Kali people. 
14. The term ‘kona’, which means “a corner’, is often used for ports. 
15. The term ‘ghat’ means the place on the river-bank, where one can cross the river in a boat. 
16. A lodging place for ‘Kala’ people is named ‘sarei-Kala’. 
17. The term ‘kuda’ implies a minor river-port. 
18. The term ‘posh’ is of tribal origin and here it is used to imply a place of residence. 
APPENDIX - V (A) 

The list of places that were probably connected with Nanda-rule over ancient Kalinga 
Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable 
No. station Reg. No. original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Balasore Simulia 57 Nanda pur Nanda-Pura 
2. Balasore Tihiri 1 Nanda pur Nanda-Pura 
3. Balasore Chandbali 1 Nanda pur Nanda-Pura 
4. Balasore Basudebpur 169 Nandapatna Nanda-Pattana’ 
5. Balasore Nilgiri 245 Nanda moha- Nanda-Mohamatra- 

patra beda Bada’ 

6. Puri Sadar 45 Nandi kera Nanda-Kara’ 
7. Puri Krushna prasad 2 Nanda la Nanda-La’ 
8. Puri Brahmagiri 94 Nandi pur Nanda-Pura 
9. Puri Satyabadi 47 Nandi goda Nanda-Garh 
10. Puri Bhubaneswar 38 Nanda pur Nanda-Pura 
11. Puri Bhubaneswar 99 Nanda pur Nanda-Pura 
12. Puri Khurda 128 Nanda pur Nanda-Pura 
13. Puri Banpur 166 Nanda pur Nanda-Pura 
1. The term ‘pattana’ implies a port. 
2. ‘Mahamatra’ was the designation of a high government official and ‘bada’ stood for a check-post near a port. 
3. The place probably was connected with the collection of taxes. 
4. The origin as well as meaning of the term ‘la’ is not known. But it is used to imply a village. 
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Tangi 

Begunia 

Bolgarh 
Nayagarh 
Fategarh 
Odagaon 
Odagaon 
Ranpur 
Rambha 
Purusottam pur 
Purusottam pur 
Nuagam 

Jarada 

Aska 

Aska 


Monhana 
Mohana 
Baisinga 
Harichandan pur 
Harichandan pur 


Anandapur 
Chhendipada 
Bantala 
Balimi 
Khamar 
Baideswar 
Jajpur 

Jajpur 

Jajpur 


Barchana 


Patamundai 
Aul 

Athgarh 
Tigiria 
Narasingh pur 
Sadar 

Narayan patna 


Nanda pur 
Nanda pur patna 
Nanda palli 
Nanda pur 
Nanda bara 
Nandi ghor 
Nandi giri 
Nanda pur 
Nanda polli 
Nanda pur 
Nandia gada 
Nanda gan 
Nanda rajpur 
Nandi garo 
Nandi ghero 

tar tari 

Nanda padar 
Nando panka 
Nanda pur 
Nanda ra 
Nanda nagi 
pentha 

Nandi pada 
Nandi chhod 
Nanda pur 
Nanda pur 
Nandi jhari 
Nanda hata palli 
Mala Nanda pur 
Grama Nandi pur 
Bindha Nandi pur 


Nanda khuda 
kastha 

Nanda pada 
Nandi mahara 
Nandeilo 
Nanda pur 
Nanda gola 
Nanda guda 
Nando mitika 
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Nanda-Pura 
Nanda-Pura-Pattana 
Nanda-Palli 
Nanda-Pura 
Nanda-Bada 
Nanda-Garh 
Nanda-Garh 
Nanda-Pura 
Nanda-Palli 
Nanda-Pura 
Nanda-Garh 
Nanda-Grama 
Nandaraja-Pura’ 
Nanda-Garh 
Nanda-Garh- 
Tar tari’ 
Nanda-Pada 
Nanda-Panka’ 
Nanda-Pura 
Nanda-La 
Nanda-Naga- 
Pentha’ 
Nanda-Pada 
Nanda-Chhad’ 
Nanda-Pura 
Nanda-Pura 
Nanda-Jhara 
Nanda-Hata-Palli’” 
Mala-Nanda-Pura 
Grama-Nanda- Pura 
Bandha-Nanda- 
Pura’ 
Nanda-Kuda- 
Kastha’” 
Nanda-Pada 
Nanda-Mahara ” 
Nanda-Lo 
Nanda-Pura 
Nanda-Gola * 
Nanda-Garh 
Nanda-Mrutika 


Out of 75 place-names connected to the Nandas, this is the only instance, where a royal title ‘Raja’ has been used. 
This place appears to have been the provincial capital of the Nandas. 
The origin as well as the meaning of the term ‘tar tari’ is not known. 
The origin and meaning of the term ‘panka’ is quite unknown. 

The place was a centre of trade for the Nagas. 
Here ‘chhad’ probably implies freedom from payment of taxes or permission for import and export of goods. 


‘Hata palli‘ implies a weekly market place. 


The term ‘bandha’ means the same as ‘bada’. Both the terms are used for check-posts near ports. 

The origin and meaning of the term ‘kuda kastha’ is not clear. It does not have a meaning in Oriya language. 
‘Mahara’ stands for a channel of water, excavated for irrigation of rice fields. 
‘Gola’ stands for a store or warehouse. Here this probably means a ‘royal warehouse’ or a granary. 
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14. Puri 

15. Puri 

16. Puri 

17. Puri 

18. Puri 

19. Puri 

20. Puri 

21. Puri 

22. Ganjam 
23. Ganjam 
24. Ganjam 
25. Ganjam 
26. Ganjam 
27. Ganjam 
28. Ganjam 
29. Ganjam 
30. Ganjam 
31. Mayurbhanj 
32. Keonjhar 
33. Keonjhar 
34. Keonjhar 
35. Dhenkanal 
36. Dhenkanal 
37. Dhenkanal 
38. Dhenkanal 
39. Cuttack 
40. Cuttack 
41. Cuttack 
42. Cuttack 
43. Cuttack 
44. Cuttack 
45. Cuttack 

46. Cuttack 
47. Cuttack 
48. Cuttack 
49. Koraput 
50. Koraput 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


The Sanskrit word ‘mrutika’ means earth or ground. 
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51. Koraput Nandapur 96 Nanda pur Nanda-Pura 
52. Koraput Nandapur 106 Nandi guda Nanda-Garh 
53. Koraput Pottangi 176 Nandi guda Nanda-Garh 
54. Koraput Padwa 236 Nanda guda Nanda-Garh a 
55. Koraput Nowrangpur 56 Nanda handi Nanda-Handi 
56. Koraput Borigumma 35 Nandar la Nanda-La 
57. Koraput Dabugan 45 Nanda pur Nanda-Pura - 
58. Koraput Malkangiri 151 Nanda manjiri Nanda-Mandira 
59. Koraput Venkatapalam 13 Nandi beda Nanda-Bada 
60. Koraput Rayagada 92 Nanda badi Nanda-Bada 
61. Koraput Ravagada 151 Nandru kana Nanda-Pura-Kona 
62. Koraput Rayagada 480 Nanda badi Nanda-Bada 
63. Koraput Rayagada 493 Nanda badi Nanda-Bada 
64. Koraput Rayagada 494 Nanda volu Nanda-Palli 
65. Koraput Bissamcuttack 484 Nandi Nanda " 
66. Phulbani Baliguda 341 Nanda maha Nanda-Maha 
67. Kalahandi Sadar 148 Nanda kana Nanda-Kona 
68. Kalahandi Dharamgarh 70 Nanda gaon Nanda-Grama 
69. Kalahandi Sinapali 98 Nanda gaon Nanda-Grama 
70. Sambalpur Rengali 16 Nanda pali Nanda-Palli 
71. Sambalpur Laikera 45 Nanda munda Nanda-Munda 
72. Bolangir Khaprakhol 3 Nandu palla Nanda-Palli 
73. Bolangir Tureikela 66 Nandol Nanda-Lo 
74. Sundargarh Bonaigarh 213 Nanda pani Nanda-Pani 
75. Sundargarh Kamarposh 30 Nanda para Nanda-Pada 
Balang 
16. The word ‘handi’ means an earthen cooking pot. Here the term “Nanda handi’ probably implies a royal kitchen to 
provide food to the people during famine. 
17. The word ‘mandira’ stands for a house or a temple. Here ‘Nanda mandira’ probably means a building made by the 
king Nanda. 
18. In the district of Phulbani there are a few place-names with the term ‘Maha’ in them. This is probably due to the 
influence of ‘Mahayana-Buddhism’ in the ancient past. 
APPENDIX - V (B) 
The list of places that were probably connected with Nanda-rule over ancient Kalinga. 
Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable 
No. station Reg. No. original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Balasore Soro 215 Chhatrapur Chhatra-Pura 
2. Balasore Dhamnagar 15 Chhatrapada Chhatra-Pada 
3. Balasore Tihiri 109 Chhatrapada Chhatra-Pada 
4. Balasore Basudebpur 59 Chhataria Chhatra 
5. Balasore Basudebpur 124 Chhatrapur Chhatra-Pura 
6. Balasore Nilgiri 92 Chatra patna Chhatra-Pattana’ 
7. Balasore Berhampur 45 Chhatrapur Chhatra-Pura 
8. Puri Khurda 124 Chhatrama Chhatra 


os 


The term ‘pattana’ implies the existence of a port there. 
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9. Puri Khurda 129 Chhatipur Chhatra-Pura 

10. Puri Ranpur 78 Chhatripur Chhatra-Pura 

11. Ganjam Chhatrapur 64 (Puruna) Chhatrapur Chhatra-Pura 

12. Ganjam Pattapur 213 Chhatra dhepa Chhatra-Dhipa’ 

13. Ganjam Parlakimedi 44 Chatrapur Chhatra-Pura 

14. Mayurbhanj Baisinga 128 Chhatra Chhatra 

15. Mayurbhanj Baisinga 246 Chhatra Chhatra 

16. Mayurbhanj Muruda 251 Bhata chhatra Bata-Chhatra 

17. Mavurbhanj Gorumahisani 53 Chhatra mandal Chhatra- Mandal’ 

18. Mayurbhanj Khunta 88 Chhatrama Chhatra 

19. Keonjhar Ghatgaon 27 Chhatia Chhatra 

20. Keonjhar Anandapur 91 Chhatrakana Chhatra-Kona 

21. Dhenkanal Gondia 36 Chhatia Chhatra 

22. Dhenkanal oGondia 80 Chhata kumbha Chhatra-Kumbha'’ 

23. Dhenkanal Bhuban 119 Chhata kumbha Chhatra-Kumbha 

24. Cuttack Jajpur 269 Chhatrapada Chhatra-Pada 

25. Cuttack Barchana 88 Chhatia Chhatra 

26. Cuttack Barchana 265 Chhatia khud Chhatra-Kuda 
kastha Kastha’ 

27. Cuttack Sukinda 231 Chhatra kana Chhatra-Kona 

28. Cuttack Kendrapara 66 Chhatra sasan Chhatra-Sasan 

29. Cuttack Kendrapara 85 Chhatra chakada Chhatra-Chakra-Pada" 

30. Cuttack Mahakalpada 28 Chhatar Chhatra 

31. Koraput Nandapur 225 Chatra Chhatra 

32. Koraput Jeypore 78 Chatraput Chhatra-Pura 

33. Koraput Borigumma 58 Chhatar la Chhatra-La 

34. Koraput Kotpad 100 Chhatar la Chhatra-La 

35. Koraput Kalyansing pur 178 Chati kona Chhatra-Kona 

36. Koraput Bissamcuttack 202 Chati kona Chhatra-Kona 

37. Phulbani Harbhanga 160 Chhatrapur Chhatra-Pura 

38. Phulbani Harbhanga 50 Chhatranga Chhatra-Gram 

39. Kalahandi Sadar 12 Chhati kuda Chhatra-Kuda 

40. Kalahandi Narla 83 Chhata mahal Chhatra-Mahala” 

41. Kalahandi Lanjigarh 95 Chhatrapur Chhatra-Pura 

42. Kalahandi Kashipur 141 Chhati guda Chhatra-Garh 

43. Kalahandi Khariar 25 Chhata Chhatra 

44. Sambalpur Sasan 30 Chhatar garh Chhatra-Garh 

45. Sambalpur Rairakhol 18 Chhatra pur Chhatra-Pura 

46. Bolangir Sadar 282 Chhata bahal Chhatra-Bahala” 


The word ‘dhipa’ stands for a river port. 

The term ‘mandal’ here implies a specified area or a district. 

Most probably, prior to naming of the place as ‘Chhatra’, the place was known as ‘Kumbha’. 

The origin and implication of the term ‘kuda kastha’ is still unknown. 

The term ‘chakra’ stands for religious links with Buddhism. Most probably it has been added to the name ‘Chhatra 
pada’ during a later period. 

7. The word ‘kuda’ which means an elevated ground, implies a small port on the bank of a river. 

8. The term ‘mahala’ implies a specified area. 

9. The term ‘bahala’ stands for a minor port. 


Aas a 
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APPENDIX - VI 


The list of place-names that were probably connected with Maurya-rule over Kalinga. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable 
No. station Reg. No. original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
ee 
1. Ganjam Pattapur 214 Asokpur Asok-Pura 
2. Ganjam Surada 105 Asokpalli Asok-Palli 
3. Cuttack Korai 31 Asokjhar Asok-Jhara 
4. Mayurbhanj Jashipur 53 Asoki Aosok 
5. Cuttack Aul 153 Soko Asok 
B 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Koraput Umarkot 90 Tissa guda Tissa-Garh 
2. Koraput Rayagada 99 Karubai Karubaki ! 
3. Koraput Rayagada 125 Arogosola Arogyasala 
C 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Koraput Similiguda 54 Aryaputra ghati Aryaputra-Ghat 
2. Koraput Similiguda 163 Oriputra ghati Aryaputra-Ghat 
3. Koraput Similiguda 102 Kondh putra ghati Kandhaputra- Ghat 
D 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Phulbani Phiringia 98 Pitupriya Pitru-Priya 
2. Phulbani Phiringia 99 Gunji priya Ganja-Priya 
E 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
ee i ee i 
1. Dhenkanal Kamakshya Nagar 41 Marua bil * Maurya-Palli 
2. Koraput Nandapur 249 Muria guda Maurya-XGarh 
3. Koraput Gudari 286 Mura guda Maurya-Garh 
4. Koraput Gudari 287 Mura guda Maurya-Garh 


5: Koraput Umarkot 99 Meura Maurya 


1. The term ‘Arogya sala’ which means ‘a treatment centre for the sick people’ stands for an ancient hospital. 
2. The term ‘bil’ seems to be a corrupted form of ‘Palli’ or village. 
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APPENDIX - VII 


The list of places named after the Buddhist symbol of wheel or the ‘Chakra’ 


Sl. District Police Village Present Name Probable 

No. station Reg. No. original name 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1. Ganjam Rambha 40 Chaka singha Chakra-Samgha' 

2. Ganjam Kodala 65 Chakai poli Chakra-Palli 

3. Ganjam Pattapur 14 Chakra pur Chakra-Pura 

4. Balasore Basta 332 Chak bania Chakra-Bana 

5. Balasore Basta 333 Gahirchakmal Gabhir-Chakra-Mala 
6. Balasore Basta 334 Chakkarada Chakra-Pada 

7. Balasore Basta 335 Chakmali Chakra-Mala 

8. Balasore Basta 336 Chakapancha para Chakra-Pancha-Pada 
9. Balasore Jaleswar 11 Chaka sahi Chakra-Sahi 

10. Balasore Jaleswar 111 Chaka baban Chakra-Bamana 

11. Balasore Singla 133 Chak singapur Chakra-Samgha-Pura 
12. Balasore Bhadrak 43 Chak sridhar pur Chakra-Sridhar-Pura 
13. Balasore Bonth 17 Chakra parhi Chakra-Pari 

14. Puri Brahmagiri 210 Chakamuli basanta Chakra-Mulabasanta 
15. Puri Brahmagiri 223 Chaka andhari Chakra- Andhara’ 
16. Puri Satyabadi 141 Chakra pada Chakra-Pada 

17. Puri Satyabadi 167 Chaka sirai Chakra-Sira 

18. Puri Pipli 163 Solana chaka Solana-Chakra 

19. Puri Kakatpur 156 Chakra pada Chakra-Pada 

20. Puri Tangi 186 Chakakana gaon Chakra-Kona-Grama 
21. Puri Begunia 59 Chaka pada Chakra-Pada 

22. Puri Daspalla 139 Chaka paju Chakra-Paju 

23. Mayurbhanj Badasahi 91 Chaka madhupur Chakra-Madhu pura 
24. Mayurbhanj Baisinga 233 Chaka pancha putli Chakra-Pancha palli 
25. Mayurbhanj Suliapada 196 Chaka pura Chakra-Pura 

26. Mayurbhanj Bangriposi 416 Chaka diha Chakra-Diha 

27. Keonjhar Sadar 39 Chaka Chakra 

28. Keonjhar Sadar 179 Chakapal Chakra-Palli 

29. Cuttack Banki 43 Chaka pada Chakra-Pada 

30. Cuttack Dharmasala 170 Chakrada Chakra-Pada 

31. Cuttack Binjharpur 189 Chakrapur Chakra-Pura |" 

32. Cuttack Binjharpur 205 Chak arei Chakra-Arya !t 

33. Cuttack Kendrapara 219 Chakra pur Chakra-Pura 

34. Cuttack Narasinghpur 10 Chakra prasad patna Chakra-Prasad-Pattana’ 
35. Koraput Sadar 175 Choko silguda Chakra-Sri Garh 

.36. Koraput Sadar 219 Chakeli Chakra-Palli 

1. ‘Chakra’ as well as ‘Samgha’ are related to Buddhism. 


Here the term ‘Chakra’ has been applied to a settlement of Andhra-people, who might have come and settled 
inside Kalinga country for trade. 

3. Both ‘Chakra-pura’ and ‘Chakra-Arya’ are located close to two places known as ‘Dharma pura’ and Singha 
(Samgha) pura. This explains their linkage with Buddhism. _ 

4. Here a ‘pattana’ (Port) has been named as ‘Chakra prasad’ which means ‘the boon of Chakra’. 
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Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Bolangir 
Sundargarh 
Sundargarh 


Dasamantapur 
Narayan patna 
Similiguda 
Nawarang pur 
Boipariguda 
Jorigam 
Rayagada 
Bissamcuttack 
Gunpur 
Gudari 

G. Udayagiri 
Raikia 
Kashipur 
Kashipur 
Laikera 
Bargarh 
Sohela 
Attabira 
Deogarh 
Barkote 
Kuchinda 
Patnagarh 
Sadar 

Hemgiri 
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Chakar kota 
Chaka valsa 
Chakrali put 
Chaka chapar 
Cherka 
Chakamal 
Chakra pada 
Chakri guda 
Chakra bhata 
Chukar padu 
Chaka padu 
Chaka padu 
Bad chak na 
San chak na 
Chaka buda 
Chakar kend 
Chak bahal 
Chakramel 
Chakra pali 
Chakadihi 
Balichakra 
Chakamal 
Chakramal 
Chakra 


Chakra-Koti 
Chakra-Valsa 
Chakra-Palli-Pura 
Chakra-(Sripura?) 
Chakra 
Chakra-Mala 
Chakra-Pada 
Chakra-Garh 
Chakra-Bata 
Chakra-Pada 
Chakra-Pada’ 
Chakra-Pada 


(Bada) Chakra-Nama 
(Sana) Chakra-Nama 


Chakra-Buddha 
Chakra-Kendra 
Chakra-Bahala 
Chakra-Mala 
Chakra-Palli 
Chakra-Diha 
Bali-Chakra 
Chakra-Mala 
Chakra-Mala 
Chakra 


The place ‘Chakra pada’ is located very close to ‘Buddha padar’ or ‘Buddha pada’ and this also explains Chakra’s 


association with Buddhism. 


APPENDIX - VIII 


The list of place-names suggesting past association with the Naga people of the ancient Kalinga 


Sl. District Police Village Present Probable English equivalent 

No. station Reg. No. name original name 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. Puri Kakatpur 158 Nagapur Naga-Pura The abode (village) 
of the Nagas 

2. Puri Kakatpur 177 Ananta Ananta The celestial Naga, 
on whose body 
Lord Vishnu takes 
rest. 

3. Puri Kakatpur 241 Diha Ananta Diha-Ananta A base or port of 
the Nagas named 
after ‘Ananta’. 

4. Puri Balipatna 92 Nagaseni Naga-Sreni A guild of the 
Nagas. 

5S. Puri Balianta 47 Nagpur- Naga-Pura (Sasan) An abode of the 

Sasan Nagas. 
6. Pun Bolgarh 1600 Naga palli Naga-Palli A village of the 


Nagas. 
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7. Mayurbhanj 


8. Mayurbhanj 


9. Mayurbhanj 


10. Mayurbhanj 
11. Keonjhar 
12. Dhenkanal 
13. Dhenkanal 


14. Cuttack 


15. Cuttack 
16. Cuttack 
17. Cuttack 
18. Koraput 
19. Koraput 
20. Koraput 


21. Phulbani 
22. Kalahandi 
23. Sambalpur 
24. Sambalpur 
25. Bolangir 
26. Bolangir 


27. Bolangir 


28. Bolangir 


29. Sundargarh 


1. The word ‘Sul’ is not in use in the modern Oriya language and this probably implies a place or a channel of 


water. 


> 


Suliapada 
Bangriposi 


Karanjia 


Udala 
Telkoi 
Sadar 

Balimi 
Jajpur 


Dharmasala 


Binjharpur 
Aul 
Narayan 
Patna 
Narayan 
Patna 
Dabugam 
Baud 
Komna 
Deogarh 
Mahulpali 
Sadar 
Loisingha 


Loisingha 


Sonpur 


Sarsarabalang 


129 


116 


137 


95 


104 


198 


318 


37 


28 


Naga sul 
Naga dihi 


Ananta sahi 


Naga bani 
Ahi gola 
Nagen basti 
Nagia bereni 
Ahiyas 


Sesapur 


Nagapur 
Naga para 
Naga valsa 
Nagal beda 


Naga jodi 


Nagapalli 
Nagapara 
Nagadihi 
Naga dihi 
Nagapalli 
Negi palli 


Mansa palli 


Naga palli 


Nagadihi 


Naga-Sul’ 
Naga-Diha 


Ananta-Sahi 


Naga-Bana 
Ahi-Gola 
Naga-Basti 
Naga-Verna’ 
Ahibasa 


Sesa-Pura 


Naga-Pura 
Naga-Pada 
Naga-Valsa’ 
Naga-Bada’ 


Naga -Joda 


Naga-Palli 
Naga-Pada 
Naga-Diha 
Naga-Diha 
Naga-Palli 
Naga-Palli 


Mansa-Palli 


Naga-Palli 


Naga-Diha 


Here the Nagas describe themselves as.a special class or caste of people. 
3. “‘Valsa’ is a Telgu word which means village. 


A place or stream 

of the Nagas. 

A base of the 

Nagas near a port. 

A colony of the 

Nagas named after 

‘Ananta’. 

A forest of the 

Nagas. 

A store-house of 

the Nagas. 

A village of the 

Nagas. 

The class or caste 

of the Nagas. 

The abode of 

snakes (Nagas) 

The abode of the 

celestial Naga 

Sesa (Ananta). 

An abode of the 

Nagas. 

A village of the 

Nagas. 

A village of the 
Nagas. 

A check-gate for 
the Nagas. 

The connecting 

water channel of 

the Nagas. 

A village of the 

Nagas. 

A village of the 

Nagas. 

The base of Naga- 

people near a port 

The base of Naga- 

people near a port 

A village of the 

Nagas 

A village of the 

Nagas. 

The abode of 

‘Mansa’, the 

goddess of 

the Nagas. 

A village of the 

Nagas. 

The base of Naga- 

people near a port. 
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4. The word ‘bada’ in Oriya means a ‘barrier’. Here it implies a check-post near a port for collection of duties 
over export and import of goods. 
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Sl. District Police Village 
No. station Reg. No. 
1 2 3 4 
1. Balasore Basta 263 
2. Balasore Raibania 48 
3. Balasore Bhadrak 93 
4. Balasore Chandbali 38 
5. Balasore Basudevpur 163 
6. Puri Sadar 47 
7. Puri Satyabadi 7 
8. Puri Kakatpur 218 
9. Puri Bhubaneswar 54 
10. Puri Balianta 67 
11. Puri Begunia 45 
12. Puri Begunia 48 
13. Puri Nayagarh 66 
14. Puri Odagaon 158 
15. Puri Ranpur 13 
16. Puri Ranpur 124 
17. Ganjam Rambha 131 
18. Ganjam Nuagan 159 
19. Ganjam Jarada 128 
20. Ganjam Surada 76 
21. Ganjam Ramogiri 46 
22. Mayurbhanj Badasahi 82 
23. Mayurbhanj Badasahi 193 
24. Mayurbhanj Kuliana 226 
25. Mayurbhanj Bangriposi 144 
26. Mayurbhanj Gorumahisani 61 
27. Mayurbhanj Jashipur 226 
28. Mayurbhanj Udala 124 
29. Mayurbhanj Udala 130 
30. Keonjhar Patna 257 
31. Keonjhar Ghatgaon 76 
32. Keonjhar Telkoi 18 
33. Keonjhar Anandpur 207 
34. Keonjhar Ramachandra pur 45 
35. Keonjhar Champua 112 
36. Keonjhar Champua 69 
37. Keonjhar Baria 45 
38. Keonjhar Baria 80 
39. Dhenkanal Sadar 47 
40. Dhenkanal Kamakhyanagar 221 
41. Dhenkanal Kaniha 135 
42. Dhenkanat Kaniha 151 
1. Lord Balaram (Balabhadra) is also called ‘Haladhara’. 


APPENDIX - IX 


The Early Voyagers of the East 


The list of places named after Lord Balaram or Balabhadra in Orissa 


Present name 


5 


Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balaram pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balaram pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balaram pur 
Balaram pur 
Balaram pur 
Balaram pur 
Balaram pur 
Balaram pur 
Balaram pur 
Balaram pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balaram pur 
Balaram pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balaram pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Haladhar pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balaram pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
Balabhadra pur 
patna 

Balaram pur 
Balaram pur 


Probable 
original name 


6 


Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balaram-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balaram-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balaram-Pura 
Balaram-Pura 
Balaram-Pura 
Balaram-Pura 
Bataram-Pura 
Balaram-Pura 
Balaram-Pura 
Balaram-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balaram-Pura 
Balaram-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Bataram-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Haladhara-Pura’ 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balaram-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Batabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura 
Balabhadra-Pura- 
Pattana 

Balaram-Pura 
Bataram-Pura 
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43. Dhenkanal AdAthmalik 184 Balaram pur Balaram-Pura 

44. Dhenkanal Khamar 11 Balabhadra pur Balabhadra-Pura 
45. Cuttack Baideswar 15 Balabhadra pur Balabhadra-Pura 
46. Cuttack Jajpur 344 Balaram pur Balaram-Pura 

47. Cuttack Binjharpur 9 Balabhadra pur Balabhadra-Pura 
48. Cuttack Kendrapara 25 Balabhadra pur Balabhadra-Pura 
49. Cuttack Patamundai 79 Baladev nagar Baldev-Nagara’ 
“50. Cuttack Aul 12 Balaram pur Balaram-Pura 

51. Cuttack Aul 92 Balabhadra pur Balabhadra-Pura 
52. Cuttack Rajnagar 21 Balabhadra pur Balabhadra-Pura 
53. Cuttack Rajnagar 53 Balaram pur Balaram-Pura 

54. Cuttack Rajnagar 83 Balabhadra prasad Balabhadra-Prasada 
55. Cuttack Rajnagar 135 Balaram pur Balaram-Pura 

56. Cuttack Salepur 202 Balabhadra pur Balabhadra-Pura 
57. Phulbani Baudh 133 Balaram pur Balaram-Pura 

58. Kalahandi Sadar 32 Balaram pur Balaram-Pura 

59. Kalahandi Lanjigarh 5 Balabhadra pur Balabhadra-Pura 
60. Kalahandi Kegaon 22 Balabhadra pita Balabhadra-Pitha’ 
61. Kalahandi Junagarh 147 Balaram pur Balaram-Pura 


2. ‘Baldev’ is another name of Lord Balaram and ‘nagara’ means a city. 
3. The word ‘pitha’ implies ‘a sacred place’ or shrine. 


APPENDIX - X 


The list of place-names associated with immigration of Janga tribe into the eastern coast of India. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable 

No. station Reg. No. original name 
2 3 4 5 6 

1. Puri Sadar 73 Bada janga Bada-Janga’ 

2. Puri Pipli 173 Ani janga Ani-Janga 

3. Puri Pipli 194 Tara janga Tara-Janga 

4. Puri Nimapada 5 Sala janga Sali-Janga 

5. Puri Nimapada 77 Mani janga Mani-Janga 

6. Puri Nimapada 188 Chhani janga Chhani-Janga 

7. Puri Gop 18 Gara jang Garh-Janga 

8. Puri Gop 130 Hla janga a-Janga 

9. Puri Gop 140 Kuru jang Kuru-Janga” 

10. Puri Kakatpur 37 Kuru janga Kuru-Janga 

11. Puri Kakatpur 161 Bari janga Bari-Janga” 


The Janga (C'hong) or ‘Lasong’ was a primitive Southeast-Asian tribe of Siam and Kamboja region, which might 
have immigrated into Kalinga many centuries before the Christan era. (See Gerini’s “Researches on Ptolemy's 
Geography of Eastern Asia”, 1974, New Delhi, p.159). Almost each of the place-names of this series has a qualifying 
term or adjective for the tribal name “Janga’ like ° Ani’, ‘Mani’, ‘Chhani’, ‘Ali’, ‘Sali’ etc., for which, in majority of 
cases, it is difficult to find a sensible meaning. Most probably, these terms were added to the place-names at a later 


date to indicate their tribal-divisions or branchings. 


This probably means an association of the Janga tribe-with the Kurus, an Aryan tribe or clan, in the distant past. 


This probably means an assaciation with the port of ‘Bari’. 
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Puri Balipatna 5 Bari janga Bari-Janga_ 
Puri Balianta 57 Kai janga Kali-Janga 
Puri Khandapada 79 Sera janga Sira-Janga 
Mayurbhanj Tiring 12 Sia janga Sriya-Janga 
Keonijhar Pandapara 67 Junga Janga 
Dhenkanal Sadar 16 Gurujang Guru-Janga 
Dhenkanal Gondia 88 Ellei junge Ila-Janga 
Dhenkanal Kamakhya nagar 96 Tara jang Tara-Janga 
Dhenkanal Bhuban 41 Bari jang Bari-Janga : 
Dhenkanal jJarapada 29 Sana Kerjang (Sana) Kara-Janga 
Dhenkanal Chhendipada 106 Ker janga Kara-Janga 
Dhenkanal Talcher 59 Gurujang Guru-Janga 
Dhenkanal Pallahara 127 Kere janga Kara-Janga 
Cuttack Sadar 205 Kai janga Kali-Janga 
Cuttack Kissen nagar 3 Mani janga Mani-Janga 
Cuttack Kissen nagar 20 Babu janga Babu-Janga 
Cuttack Gobindpur 2 Sali janga Sali-Janga 
Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 163 Sali janga Sali-Janga 
Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 321 Sali janga Sali-Janga 
Cuttack Tritol 9 Nari janga Nara-Janga 
Cuttack Tritol 95 Sali janga Sali-Janga 
Cuttack Tritol 112 Ara janga Arya-Janga’ 
Cuttack Tritol 211 Kujanga Kuru-Janga 
Cuttack Tritol 436 Kati janga Koti-Janga’ 
Cuttack Barchana 57 Biri janga Bari-Janga 
Cuttack Barchana 177 Khari janga Khari-Janga’ 
Cuttack Dharmasala Tala janga Tala-Janga 
Cuttack Dharmasala Kara janga Kara-Janga 
Cuttack Dharmasala Bati janga Bati-Janga 
Cuttack Dharmasala Ali janga Ali-Janga 
Cuttack Sukinda Guru janga Guru-Janga 
Cuttack Sukinda Sali janga Sali-Janga 
Cuttack Sukinda Tri janga Tri-Janga 
Cuttack Narasinghpur Guru janga Guru-Janga” 
Kalahandi Kegaon Guru janga Guru-Janga 
Sambalpur Barkote Guru janga Guru-Janga 
Sundargarh Mahulpada Tri janga Tri-Janga 


Sox aD 


© 


This name explains the links of ‘Janga’ tribe with the ‘Kali’ people of Kalinga. 

The word ‘kara’ means tax and here the name ‘Karajanga’ implies, a place for collection of duties for import and 
export of goods. The place was probably used as a port in the past. The word ‘sana’ also means small. 

The word ‘Arya’ here implies the Aryan connection with the Janga tribe. 

The term ‘koti’ implies a port. 

The term ‘khari’ probably implies an association of the ‘Janga’ tribe with the Kharijite-Arabs. 

The word ‘bati’ means a ‘lamp’, which was used to be hoisted on a bambo-pole at the port-site. 

The word ‘guru’ means a teacher and here this probably implies connection of the place with a Hindu or Buddhist 
monk or a preacher. 
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APPENDIX - XI 


The list of place-names associated with the early settlement of the Aryans in the land of Kalinga. 


(A) 

Sl. District Police Village Present Probable English equivalent 

No. station Reg. No. name original name 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. Balasore Bansada 148 Biriaria Bira-Arya The Aryan heroes 

2. Balasore Berhampur 5 Arabandha Arya-Bandha'’ The check post for 
the Aryans 

3. Balasore Soro 181 Aruha Arya The Aryans 

4. Balasore Soro 34 Aria Arya The Aryans 

5. Balasore Soro 279 Aruhabarh Aryavarta® The land of the 
Aryans 

6. Balasore Jaleswar 112 Aruha Arya The Aryans 

7. Balasore Bhograi 73 Aruapal Arya-Palli The village of the 
Aryans 

8. Balasore Bhograi 301 Aruabruti Aryavarta The land of the 
Aryans 

9. Balasore Bhograi 306 Arvabruti Aryavarta The land of the 
Aryans 

10. Balasore Baliapal 161 Aruhadam AdAryottama The best of the 
Aryans 

11. Balasore Tihiri 71 Aruha Arya The Aryans 

12. Balasore Basudevpur 28 Aruhan Arya The Aryans 

13. Balasore Basudevpur 53 Aruha Arya The Aryans 

14. Puri Brahmagiri 111 Arua , Arya The Aryans 

Gobindapur 

15. Puri Pipli 59 Aruha Arya The Aryans 

16. Puri Pipli 210 Aruali Arya-Palli A village of the 
Aryans 

17. Puri Gop 41 Arei Arya The Aryans 

18. Puri Balipatna 89 Kusiari Kusha-Arya’ The Aryans of the 
land ‘Kusha’ 

19. Puri Balipatna 90 Arapada Arya-Pada A village of the 
Aryans 

20. Puri Daspalla 64 Arasahi Arya-Sahi A hamlet of the 
Aryans 

21. Dhenkanal AdAngul 124 Arahat Arya-Hata The Aryans’ mart 

22. Dhenkanal AdAangul 175 Ara Arya The Aryans 

23. Dhenkanal Bantala 22 Aradiha Arya-Diha An Aryan base 
near a port 

24. Dhenkanal Gondia 65 Aruhan Arya The Aryans 

1. The term ‘bandha’, which means a ‘barrier’, is usually associated with place-names that are found close to ancient 


ports. This implies a check-post or a check-gate for regulation of imports and exports. 
2. The ancient Aryan settlements covering a major part of North India was once called ‘Aryavarta’. 


2 


4. Here ‘Kusha’, probably stands for ‘Kusha sthali’ or ‘Kusha sthali pura’. 


"Govindpur' is a later addition to the first name of the place which was probably ‘Arya’. 
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Cuttack 
Cuttack 


Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Bolangir 
Ganjam 
Kalahandi 
Koraput 
Koraput 


Koraput 
Koraput 


2 
Balasore 
Puri 
Puri 
Puri 
Puri 


Ganjam 


Jagatsinghpur 
Jagatsinghpur 
Jagatsinghpur 
Tritol 
Badchana 
Banki 

Jajpur 
Dharmasala 
Binjharpur 
Kendrapara 
Sadar 
Khajuripada 
Bheden 
Riamal 
Khaprakhol 
Berhampur 
Jaipatna 
Dasmantpur 
Rayagada 


Bissamcuttack 
Bissam cuttack 


3 
Chandbali 
Satyabadi 
Tangi 
Odagaon 
Ranpur 


R.Udaygiri 


153 


Aer 
Arapada 


Arakata 
Airi 
Araikana 


Arapur 


Aruha 
Arua 

Arei 

Ara khanda 
Ara paju 
Ara paju 
Arai gudi 


Argaon 
Armunda 
Aruapalli 
Arebeda 
Kotiary 
Erkuti 
Konari 


Ariakani 


(B) 


Arya 
Arya-Pada 


Arya-Koti 
Arya 
Arya-Kona 
Arya-Pura 
Arya 

Arya 

Arya 
Arya-Khanda 
Arya-Paju’ 
Arya-Paju 
Arya Garh 
Arya-Grama 
Arya-Munda 
Arya-Palli 
Arya-Bada’ 
Koti-Arya 
Arya-Koti 


Kona-Arya 
Arya-Kona 


6 
Arya-Diha’ 
Arya-Diha 
Arya-Diha 
Arya-Diha 
Arya-Diha 


Arya-Diha 


The terms ‘kona’ and ‘koti’ have been widely used to identify ‘ports’. 
The word ‘paju'’ is of tribal origin which means place or village. 

The term ‘bada’ implies the same meaning as ‘bandha’. The places associated with such terms were probably used 
as check-posts or gates near the ports, to control the export and import of merchandise. 

The term ‘diha’ stands for a place of residence or home-stead land. The places associated with this term are usually 
found around the ancient ports of Orissa. This term is also used for a minor river-port. 
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The Aryans 

A village of the 
Aryans 

A port of theAryans 
The Aryans 

The Aryans’ corner 
(Port) 

The city of the 
Aryans 

The Aryans 

The Aryans 

The Aryans 

The Aryans’ village 
The Aryans’ place 
The Aryans’ place 

A walled village of 
the Aryans 

A village of the 
Aryans 

A port of the 
Aryans 

A village of the 
Aryans 

A check post for 

the Aryans 

A port of the Aryans 
A port of the Aryans 
A port of the Aryans 
A port of theAryans 


7 


A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
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7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Sl. 
No 


Dhenkanal 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Kalahandi 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 


Bolangir 


Sadar 
Sadar 
Ersama 
Tritol 
Khariar 
Dhama 
Laikera 
Bijepur 
Mahulpalli 
Gour palli 
Tusra 
Tarbha 


Tarbha 


156 


17 


22 


167 


Here the term ‘bahal’ implies a port. 


The term ‘palli’, which means a village has been added to the original place-name. 


Arada 
Arad 
Arada 
Arada 
Areda 
Arda 
Arda 
Arda 
Arda bahal 
Arda pali 
Arda 
Arda 


Arda 


Arya-Diha 
Arya-Diha 
Arya-Diha 
Arya-Diha 
Arya-Diha 
Arya-Diha 
Arya-Diha 
Arya-Diha 
Arya-Diha-Bahal’ 
Arya-Diha-Palli” 
Arya-Diha 
Arya-Diha 


Arya-Diha 


APPENDIX - XII 


A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
The Aryan settlem- 
ent near the port 
The Aryans’ village 
near a port 

A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 
A settlement of the 
Aryans near a port 


The list of place-names indicating an early immigration of Kaundinya (Kundina) 


District 


2 


Puri 


Puri 
Puri 


Puri 


Police 
station 


3 


Bhubaneswar 


Gop 
Gop 


Khurda 


Village 
Reg. No. 


Present 
name 


5 


Brahma kunda 


Kundis 
Kundura 


Kundi lo 


Brahmins into the land of Kalinga. 


Probable 


6 


Brahma- 
Kundina’ 
Kundina 
Kundina-Pura 


English equivalent 
7 original name 


7 


The Brahmin 
Kundinas 

The Kundinas 
The village of 


Kundina-Lo’ 


Kundina people 
The village of 
Kundina people 


Kalinga, Assaka and Vidarva formed parts of ‘Dandaka empire’ during the seventh century B.C. and Kundina 
(pura) was the capital of Vidarva, during the period. The Brahmins who migrated from Kundina into Kalinga, were 
probably known as ‘Brahma Kundina’ or simply ‘Kundinas’ or ‘Kaundinyas’. 
The word ‘lo’ is not in use in Oriya language now. Its association with many place-names indicates that once in the 
ancient past, the word was used for the name of a people, who were living there. As we know from the History of 
Southeast Asia, a primitive tribe with such a name, once lived in the Vietnam region (“The Making of Southeast 
Asia”, Coedes, p.41). The people of this tribe might have immigrated into the eastern coast of India like the ‘Jangas’ 
in the distant past. 
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5. Cuttack 
6. Cuttack 
7. Cuttack 
8. Cuttack 
9. Cuttack 
10. Cuttack 


11. Balasore 
12. Ganjam 


13. Mayurbhanj 
14. Dhenkanal 


15. Koraput 
16. Koraput 
17. Koraput 
18. Koraput 
19. Koraput 


20. Phulbani 


21. Sundergarh 


Mahanga 
Mahanga 
Govindpur 
Balikuda 
Patamundai 


Aul 


Bonth 
Rambha 


Muruda 
Bhuban 
Jorigam 
Padmapur 
Padmapur 


Padmapur 


Puttasingi 
Khajuripada 


Hemgiri 


Kundi 
Kuhunda 
Aji kundi 


Kundi gan 
Kunda pur 


Kundi lo 


Kundi 
Kondigama 


Kunda 
Kunda 
Kondcei oda 


Sauracha 
kunda 
Konda kuru 


Konda kuti 


Kurundi 
Kunda gam 


Kunda 
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Kundina 
Kundina 
Adi-Kundina’ 
Kundina-Grama 
Kundina-Pura 


Kundina-Lo 


Kundina 
Kundina-Grama 


Kundina 
Kundina 
Kundina-Odra* 
Saurastra- 
Kundina 
Kundina-Kuru 


Kundina-Koti’ 


Kundina 
Kundina-Gram 


Kundina 


The Kundinas 

The Kundinas 

The Kundinas, who 
arrived first on the 
land 

The village of the 
Kundinas 

The village of the 
Kundinas 

The village of the 
Kundinas 

The Kundinas 

The village of the 
Kundinas 

The Kundinas 

The Kundinas 

The Kundinas of 
Odra country 

The Kundinas of 
Saurastra 

The Kundinas of 
Kuru country 

The port of Kundina 
people 

The Kundinas 

The village of the 
Kundinas 

The Kundinas 


to 


In Java (Indonesia), there is a tradition of the prince ‘Aji Saka’, who had arrived there during the first century A.D. 


Exactly in the same way, a few Kundinas had been called here ‘Aji Kundina’ or ‘Adi Kundina’ in the past. The area 


still has a few Kaundinya Brahmins. 
In Sl. No. 15, 16 and 17, the Kundinas (Kaundinyas), who had once arrived in Kalinga from different parts of India, 


i» 


have been described by the name of the place or country, they had come from, in addition to the original name 


‘Kundina’. 


bh 


‘Kona’ and ‘koti’ have been widely used to imply ports in the land of Kalinga. 


APPENDIX - XIII 


The list of place-names associated with the early immigration of Odra (Odisa} people into the land of Kalinga. 


Sl. District Police Village Present Probable English equivalent 

No. station Reg. No. name original name 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. Balasore Soro 306 Orasa Odisa The Odisas 

2. Puri Sadar 128 Orasa mala Odisa-Mala The region of Odisa- 
people 

3. Puri Delang 7 Oda Taraboi Oda-Taraboi” The village ‘Taraboi‘ 
of Oda-people 

1. The word ‘Taraboi’ does not have any meaning in Oriya language. So, it appears to be of foreign origin. 
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4. Puri 

5. Puri 

6. Puri 

7. Puri 

8. Puri 

9. Puri 

10. Puri 

11. Puri 

12. Puri 

13. Puri 

14. Puri 

15. Puri 

16. Puri 

17. Puri 

18. Puri 

19. Ganjam 
20. Ganjam 
21. Ganjam 


22. Mayurbhanj 
23. Dhenkanal 
24. Dhenkanal!l 
25. Dhenkanal 
26. Dhenkanal 
27. Dhenkanal 
28. Dhenkanal 


29. Dhenkanal 
30. Dhenkanal 


Pipli 
Pipli 
Kakatpur 
Balipatna 


Balipatna 
Banpur 


Tangi 
Tangi 
Begunia 


Fategarh 
Gania’ 


Daspalla 
Daspalla 
Oda gaon 
Ranpur 
Kodala 
Nuagam 
Bhanjanagar 
Baripada 
Bhuban 
Motang 
Motang 
Parjang 
Jarapada 
Athmalik 


Handapa 
Khamara 


180 


Odas mundi 
Oda podang 
Odasa mala 
Oda khanda 


Odisa 
Oda gaon 


Orada 
Pari Orada 
Oda gaon 


Olasa 
Oda singha 


Oda bikiri 
Oda bikiri 
Oda gaon 
Oda pala 
Oda noi 
Oda singhi 
Odra 

Paria uda 
Odiso 

Oda pada 
Oda singha 
Oda singha 
Oda-Kapa’ 
Oda singha 


Odal 
Odash 


Odisa-Munda 
Oda-Pada 
Odisa-Mala 
Oda-Khanda 


Odisa 
Oda-Grama 
Odra 
Dariyapari 
Odra* 
Oda-Grama 


Odisa 
Oda-Samgha 


Oda-Bikri 
Oda-Bikri 
Oda-Grama 
Oda-Palli 
Oda-Nadi 
Oda-Samgha 
Odra 
Dariyapari Oda 
Odisa 
Oda-Pada 
Oda-Samgha 
Oda-Samgha 
Oda-Kampon 
Oda-Samgha 


Oda 
Odisa 
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The port of Odisa 
people 

The village of Oda 
people 

The region of Odisa 
people 

The land of Oda 
people 

The Odisas 

The village of Oda 
people. 

The Odras 

The Odras who 
have crossed the 
ocean 

The village of Oda- 
people 

The Odisas 

The union of Oda 
people 

The Oda-centre for 
sale of goods 

The Oda-centre for 
sale of goods 

The village of Oda- 
people 

The village of Oda- 
people 

The river of the 
Odas 

The union of Oda 
people 

The Odras 

The Odas, who 
have crossed the 
ocean 

The Odisas 

The villages of Oda- 
people 

The union of Oda 
people 

The union of Oda 
people 

The camp of the 
Odas (Odras) 

The union of Oda 
people 

The Oda-people 
The Odisas 


2. In Oriya, the term ‘Dariya pari’ is used as an adjective to describe the lands beyond the sea. 


9 


The place-name ‘Gania’ here, clearly seems to be the corrupted form of ‘Gana’, implying ‘a republic’ of the past. 


4. The word ‘kapa’ is not in use in Oriya language and this seems to be a corrupted form of the Greek word ‘kampon’, 
used for camps. 
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Keonijhar 
Keonjhar 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 


Cuttack 
Cuttack 


Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 


Cuttack 


Koraput 


Koraput 
Koraput 


Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Kalahandi 


Sundergarh 


Telkoi 


Ramchan- 
drapur 
Kissan nagar 


Kissan nagar 
Salepur 


Jagatsinghpur 
Jagatsinghpur 


Balikuda 
Balikuda 
Tritol 
Jajpur 
Dharmasala 
Dharmasala 


Dharmasala 


Sadar 


Dasmantpur 
Narayan patna 


Narayan patna 
Pottangi 
Pottangi 
Mach kund 
Raya gada 
Raya gada 
Gudari 
Gudari 
Sadar 

Sadar 
Khajuripada 
Sadar 


Bisra 


191 
121 


292 


Oda bana 
Oda pada 
Oda khanda 
Oda pada 
Oda singh 


Olas 
Odisa garh 


Olas 

Olas 

Olas 

Odei 

Odiso 
Andhai Oda 


Odanga 
Odu pur 


Olsa 
Oddipeta 


Oda jhoka’ 


Odrangi 
Olasi 

Oda bir 
Odapotiguda 


Odesu 
Odru 
Odangi 
Odigara 
Oda pada 
Oda paju’ 
Oda gana 


Odsu 
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Oda-Bana 
Oda-Pada 
Oda-Khanda 
Oda-Pada 
Oda-Samgha 


Odisa 
Odisa-Garh 


Odisa 

Odisa 

Odisa 

Oda 

Odisa 
Anadiha-Oda’ 


Oda-Grama 


Oda-Pura 


Odisa 
Oda-Pentha 
Oda-Jhoka 
Odra 

Odisa 
Oda-Bira 
Odapati-Garh 
Odisa 

Odra 

Oda 
Oda-Garh 
Oda-Pada 
Oda-Paju 
Oda-Gana 


Odisa 


The forest of Oda- 
people 

The village of Oda- 
people 

The land or village 
of Oda-people 

The village of Oda- 
people 

The union of Oda- 
people 

The Odisa-people 
The walled village 
of Odisa people 
The Odisa-peop!le 
The Odisa-people 
The Odisa-people 
The Oda-people 
The Odisa-people 
The Odas without a 
base or home in 
the country. 

The village of Oda- 
people 

The village of Oda- 
people 

The Odisa-people 
The centre of Oda 
people 

The hamlet of Oda 
people 

The Odra people 
The Odisa people 
The Oda-heroes 
The fort of the Oda- 
chief 

The Odisa people 
The Odra people 
The Oda people 
The fortified village 
of the Oda people 
The village of Oda 
people 

The place of Oda 
people 

The republic of Oda 
people 

The Odisa people 


The sailors without a ‘diha’ (base near the port) were probably called ‘Anadiha’ in the past. 
The term ‘jhoka’ is not in use in Oriya language and this may be of tribal origin. Here the term seems to imply a 


hamlet. 


The term ‘paju’, meaning ‘place’ or ‘settlement’, is of tribal ‘Kondh’ origin. 
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APPENDIX - XIV 


The list of place-names indicating an early Kalingan contact with the people of 
foreign origin from the Indus valley or ‘Ind’. 


Si. District Police Village Present Probable English equivalent 

No. station Reg. No. name original name 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. Balasore Singla 106 Indapada Ind-Pada The village ‘Ind” 

2. Puri Nimapada 130 Indol Ind-Lo The place ‘Ind’ 

3. Puri Balipatna 89 Indol Ind-Lo The place ‘Ind’ 

4. Puri Begunia 142 Indi pur Ind-Pura The town of ‘Ind’ 

5. Puri Khandapara 24 Indi gadia Ind-Garh The fortified village 
of ‘Ind’ 

6. Puri Gania 26 Patanda Pata-Ind® The silk fabric of 
‘Ind’ 

7. Puri Gania 28 Indi pat Ind - Pata The silk fabric of 
‘Ind’ 

8. Puri Gania 140 Inda gadu Ind - Garh The fortified village 
of ‘Ind’ 

9. Ganjam Bhanjanagar 31 Inda guda Ind - Garh The fortified village 
of ‘Ind’ 

10. Ganjam Ganga pur 10 Indanopur Indian-Pura’ A city of the Indians 

11. Mayurbhanj Tiring 92 Ind khuli Ind-Kula The bank of ‘Ind’ 
(Indus). 

12. Mayurbhanj Raruan 54 Kalanda Kala-Ind’ The kala (black) 
people of ‘Ind’ 

13. Mayurbhanj Raruan 67 Indi pur Ind-Pura The town of ‘Ind’ 

14. Keonjhar Anandapur 76 Indu pur Ind-Pura The town of ‘Ind’ 

15. Dhenkanal Sadar 43 Indi pur Ind-Pura The town of ‘Ind’ 

16. Dhenkanal Kamakhyanagar 124 Indi pur Ind-Pura The town of ‘Ind’ 

17. Cuttack Mahanga 23 Inda Ind The ‘Ind’ 

18. Cuttack Jajpur 237 Indas Ind-Basa The settlement of 
‘Ind’ people 

19. Cuttack Kendrapada 150 Indu pur Ind-Pura The town of ‘Ind’ 

20. Cuttack Kendrapada 302 Inda lo Ind-Lo The place ‘Ind’ 

21. Cuttack Aul 52 Endol Ind-Lo The place ‘Ind’ 

22. Cuttack Athgarh 39 Indi pur Ind-Pura The town of ‘Ind’ 

23. Koraput Gudari 311 Indi guda Ind-Garh The fortified village 
of ‘Ind’ 


pt 


In the list of 27 place-names, it may be observed that in majority of cases, the word ‘Inda’ or ‘Indi’ has been used. 
There are a few instances where the same word is modified to either ‘Indu’ or ‘Indo’. Though only in two cases we 
find it as ‘Ind’, that has been taken as the original name for the valley of the Indus. In other words, the aliens 
inhabiting the Sind-Valley, probably called it ‘Ind’. 


2. The ancient Kalinga was famous for her fine silk and cotton fabrics. The weavers of the place still produce such 
materials as in the past. But from this place-name it appears that such materials were also introduced here by the 
traders of ‘Ind’. 

3. Here the place has been called ‘Indian’ instead of ‘Ind’. Most probably such a name was given after the country 
was known as ‘India’ and her people as Indian. 

4. The place-name here indicates an association of ‘Kala’ people with the valley of Indus. 
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24. Koraput Padmapur 72 Indu pur Ind-Pura The town of ‘Ind’ 
25. Bolangir Patnagarh 145 Ind pur Ind-Pura The town of ‘Ind’ 
26. Sundargarh Koira 24 Indi pur Ind-Pura The town of ‘Ind’ 
27. Sungargarh Koira 25 Indi pur Ind-Pura The town of ‘Ind’ 


APPENDIX - XV (A) 


The list of place-names indicating early settlements of white people (Gora) in the land of Kalinga. 


Sl. District Police Village Present Probable English equivalent 

No. station Reg. No. name original name 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. Balasore Bhadrak 159 Goramati Gora-Mati The white man’s land 

2. Ganjam Rambha 84 Gurapoli Gora-Palli A village of white- 
people 

3. Ganjam Bhanjanagar 32 Gurabadi Gora-Bada A check-post for the 
white people 

4. Ganjam Parlakimedi 183 Gori bandha Gora-Bandha A chack-post for the 
white people 

5. Mayurbhanj Baisingha 243 Bel gora Bela-Gora The river-bank used 
by the white people 

6. Keonjhar Patna 220 Goras Gora-Basa A colony of white 
people 

7. Keonjhar Patna 249 Gorand;i jodi Gora-Indi- A connecting channel 

Joda of water linked to the 
white people of Ind. 

8. Keonjhar Patna 270 Gora sa Gora-Basa A colony of white 
people 

9. Dhenkanal Gondia 65 Gora dia Gora-Diha’ A base of white 
people 
near a port. 

10. Dhenkanal Chhendipada 100 Handi gora Gora-Handi’ Earthen pots or the 
kitchen of the white 
people 

11. Cuttack Mahanga 104 Gora tang Gora-Tang’ The white people of 
Tang (Chinese) origin 

12. Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 281 Gora dia Gora-Diha A base of white 
people 
near a port 

1. The North-Western India was once called ‘Ind’ by the foreigners after the great river ‘Indus’. There are a few 
place-names in Orissa which begin with the word ‘Ind’. Probably, alien traders from the Indus valley had 
given such names to the places of their living and trade in Kalinga. 

2. Usually we find place-names with the term ‘diha’ near ancient ports. The word now means ‘home-stead- 
land’. 

3. Most probably in ancient times, at one stage, earthen pots were iinported into India by the white people. This 
place might have been connected with such imports. Besides, the term ‘Gora handi‘also means ‘a kitchen 
place for the white-people’. 

4. It has been found by this author that a few places are named in Orissa after the names of different dynasties 


of Chinese rulers. Here the word ‘Tang’ means only the ‘Chinese people of ‘Tang tribe’, who had contacts with 
the place in the past. Most probably, their colour of skin seemed white to the local people. 
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13. Cuttack Tritol 343 Gora na Gora-Naba The ship of white- 
people 

14. Koraput Boipariguda 140 Gora guda Gora-Garh A fortified village 
of white people. 

15. Koraput Malkangiri 168 Gora sati Gora-Basati A colony of white 
people 

16. Phulbani Sadar 223 Gora bandha Gora-Bandha A check-post for the 
white people 

17. Phulbani Ghantapada 28 Khunti gora Khunta-Gora A trading station or 
river-port for the 
white people. 

18. Phulbani Ghantapada 30 Bandho gora Gora-Bandha A check-post for the 
white people 

19. Phulbani Manamunda 15 Palsa gora Valsa-Gora™ A village of white 
people 

20. Phulbani Harabhanga 199 Gora sahi Gora-Sahi A colony of white- 
people 

5. ‘Valsa’ is a “Telgu’ word for village. There are many place-names in Orissa, particularly in the South, with the term 


~valsa’, which indicate a ‘Telgu’ influence in the past. 


APPENDIX - XV (B) 


The list of place-names indicating the settlements of European traders in the land of Kalinga. 


Sl. 


9 No in ee a 


— OD 
©: 


= wo IO 


District 


2 


Puri 

Puri 
Sambalpur 
Phulbani 
Phuibani 
Keonjhar 
Keonjhar 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 


The word ‘palli‘ means a village. 


Police 
station 


3 


Banpur 
Odagaon 
Bhatli 
Ghantapada 
Ghantapada 
Ghatgaon 
Ghatgaon 
Colliery 
Talcher 
Talcher 


Village 
Reg. No. 


The word ‘para’ or ‘pada’ means a village. 


The implication of the term ‘soda’ is not understood. 


Present name 


5 


Halanda 

Halanda- palli’ 
Halanda 
Landanpara’ 
Soda-Landan para’ 
Dandi pasi’ 

Melan 


Bada Scotland pura’ 


Scotland pura 
Dablin 


Probable 
original name 


6 


Holland (Netherlands) 
Holland 

Holland 

London 

London 

Dundee (Scotland) 
Milan (Italy) 

Scotland 

Scotland 
Veblin(Poland)} 


The term ‘pasi’ is a corrupted form of ‘posh’ implying a settlement of people. This word, which is no more in use, 


seems to be of aboriginal origin. 


The word ‘bada’ here means ‘big’ and ‘pura’ implies ‘a town’. 
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The list of places that seem to have been connected with (or named after) the Sacred hair (Kesha) of Lord Buddha. 


APPENDIX - XVI 


The Early Voyagers of the East 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable 

No. station Reg. No. original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

1. Balasore Soro 108 Kesha pur Kesha-Pura 

2. Balasore Soro 175 Kes pur Kesha-Pura 

3. Balasore Jaleswar 40 Kes pur Kesha-Pura 

4. Balasore Baliapal 140 Kesa diha Kesha-Diha 

5. Balasore Bhadrak 30 Kesa pur Kesha-Pura 
6. Balasore Bhandari pokhari 22 Kesa pur Kesha-Pura 
7. Puri Sadar 65 Kesa kera Kesha-Kera’ 
8. Puri Banpur 114 Kesa pur Kesha-Pura 
9. Ganjam Rambha 75 Kesa pur Kesha-Pura 
10. Ganjam Purusottampur 227 Kesa pur Kesha-Pura 
11. Ganjam Jarada 32 Kesa pur Kesha-Pura 
12. Ganjam Pattapur 92 Kesa pur Kesha-Pura 
13. Ganjam Pattapur 17 Keso pur Kesha-Pura 
14. Ganjam Gangapur 46 Kesa pur Kesha-Pura 
15. Ganjam R.Udayagiri 132 Kesa polli Kesha-Palli 
16. Mavurbhanj Kuliana 35 Kesar pur Kesha-Pura 
17. Mayurbhanj Udala 199 Kesh pur Kesha-Pura 
18. Keonijhar Sadar 15 Kesa panka Kesha (panka)’ 
19. Cuttack Jajpur 351 Kesa pur Kesha-Pura 
20. Cuttack Kendrapara 131 Kesh pur Kesha-Pura 
21. Cuttack Patamundai 11 Kesa pur Kesha-Pura 
22. Cuttack Aul 149 Kes nagar Kesha-Nagara 
23. Cuttack Sadar 40 Kesa pur Kesha-Pura 
24. Cuttack. Tritol 144 Kesa pur Kesha-Pura 
25. Cuttack Kissan nagar 72 Kesa pur Kesha-Pura 
26. Sambalpur Dhamma 40 Kesa pali Kesha-Palli 
27. Sambalpur Jujomura 1 Kesa pali Kesha-Palli 
28. Koraput Narayanpatna 156 Kesa bhadra Kesha-Bhadra” 
1. The name ‘Kesha kera’ means ‘a bunch of hair’. The Oriya term ~kera’ is used in relation to hair only. 


2. The term ‘panka’ may be of tribal origin and it is not in use in Oriya language. 
3. ‘Bhadra’ is often used as a ‘respectful term’ with Buddhist names. 
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A HISTORY OF MARITIME ACTIVITIES AND 
SEAFARING TRADITIONS OF KALINGA 


The geographical position of India, particularly with a large peninsula surrounded by the seas, 
has provided her a natural advantage for maritime dominance in the East. If we further examine 
the physical features of different coastal states of ancient India, the position of Kalinga on the 
eastern coast, extending from the mouth of the Ganges, the greatest river of India, to the mouth of 
the Godavari, the greatest river of South-India, with a wide net-work of navigable rivers in between, 
appears to be the most suitable geographic location for growth of maritime activities. Besides, the 
location of the Chilka lake, on the Kalingan coast, was an additional advantage, which provided it 
with many great ports in the past, wit.. the natural harbour facilities. Most probably, these 
geographical factors must have contributed to a great extent in shaping the destiny of the Kalingan 
people in the ancient past, and in making them pioneers of maritime-trade on the eastern coast. 


Though Kalinga-people figure prominently in the history and economic life of Southeast Asia 
through their maritime trade in the region, our knowledge about the growth of sea faring activities 
on the Kalingan coast is quite inadequate. While the pre-Christian literary sources, like the 
‘Arthasastra’ of Kautilya, some of the Jatakas and the Mahaniddesa speak of maritime activities of 
the Indian people in general, there is no specific mention about the achievements of Kalingan 
people in the field. The epics and the Puranic literature of India also fail to indicate any evidence in 
support of sea faring activities of the Kalingas.’ However, taking into account the materials like 
some religious literature of very early period, writings of a few alien travellers and geographers, a 
few literary compositions in Sanskrit and Oriya and the art and architecture of the land, a historical 
sketch on the maritime activities of the Kalingas can be made, which does not provide a complete 
picture of the actual facts. But the folk-tales and folk-songs of the land, as well as the sociocultural 
practices of the people, still provide so much material on the overseas trade of the past, that it 
almost compensates the shortcomings of history. 


I. A SKETCH OF MARITIME HISTORY OF KALINGA 


No one can say exactly, when the maritime activity first started on the Kalingan coast. It must 
have been the result of an evolutionary process, which might ave occurred, more or less, at the 
same time, all over the world, wherever there was human existence, including the coasts of India. 
The excavations at Mohenjodaro and Harappa have revealed enough evidences in support of the 
view that t during the period, nearly 3000 years before the Christian era, there were maritime activities 
in India. As Indus seals have been found in Sumer and Elam, historians believe that the Indus 


— 


The epics and purans include the Ramayan, the Mahabharata and the other cighteen great purans. Out of these 18 
purans, one is called ‘Brahmanda Purana’. But a copy of palm-leaf manuscript called ‘Brahmanda Purana’, 
discovered in Bhubaneswar, which is different from the text of the same name, has an account of maritime activities 
in the Chilka lake. This will be discussed in this chapter, in detail, at the appropriate place. 

Commander K.Sridharan, Indian Navy, “A Maritime History of India”, Delhi-6, 1965, p.7. 
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valley had trade relations with that region of the world.” So, it is quite probable that the link between 
these two civilizations was established through maritime trade. As we know, the Nagas of Kalinga 
were once a dominant tribe on the eastern coast and they had been | engaged i in maritime activities, 
since their immigration into this land in a remote prehistoric period.’ In the Indus valley civilization, 
we also come across “a faience tablet showing a seated deity with a worshipper on either side and 
a hooded cobra over the head”, indicating the practice of some form of Naga worship there. As the 
Nagas are considered one of the possible authors of the Indus civilization, a probable maritime 
linkage between the Indus valley and the eastern coast of India or the land of ancient Kalinga can 
not be ruled out. Leaving aside the Nagas, the Odras, who formed a prominent part of the Kalingan 
population, probably long before the Asokan invasion of the land, also appear to have immigrated 
into the land through a sea-route and from a region unknown to us. So, they must have brought 
in some amount of sea faring experience and the technical know-how of shipping, which might 
have helped the growth of maritime activity of the land. The Dravidians, who might have arrived 
in the land of Kalinga, soon after the aggresive advance of the Aryans _ into the North India, are 
also considered as one of the prominent authors of the Indus civilization. ” So, the maritime activities, 
that gradually developed in Kalinga, since the prehistoric age, were due to the contributions as well 
as the collaborative efforts of the Nagas, the Dravidians and the Odra people, who had immigrated 
into the land, at different points of time. Even the aliens, who might have arrived in the land on a 
later date and were distinguished as ‘the people of Ind’ and ‘the Yavanas’ must have joined the 
mainstream of activity, with their contributions. For example, in the mediaeval literature of Orissa a 
ship or a barge is called a ‘Boita’, which sounds very close to ‘Boat’, indicating that both the words 
have been derived from the same source. 


1. The evidence of maritime activities in Kalinga, before the Christian era. 


As stated earlier, maritime activity had started on the Kalingan coast since time immemorial. 
But the earliest mention of it is found in the ‘Uttaradhyayana Sutra’, ° where it is stated that ‘Pihunda’ 
was a famous port and emporium of Kalinga during the days of Mahavira and merchants of Champa 
(the capital city of Anga) were coming here by sea-route for the purpose of trade. In another text of 
the Jainas the countries of Kalinga, (28a and Dravida have been shown together with 
Kanchanapura as the capital of Kalinga.’ ° Kanchanapura has also been described as a great centre 
of commerce and there was free trade between this city and the island of Lanka.” As Karakandu 
has been mentioned to be the king of Kalinga at the time, it can be assumed that Kanchanapura 
had flourished during the last part of eighth century B .C..* The Jaina Upanga called ‘Prajnapana’ 


3. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian people”, Volume-1, Bombay, 1971, p.194. 

4. It is not possible to state at what point of time in the prehistoric period, the Nagas of Austronesian origin had 
immigrated in to the eastern coast of India. Most probably, they were very much a part of this land before the 
arrival of the Dravidians, the Aryans and the other alien races. 

5. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “The History and Culture of the Indian people”, Volume-I, ‘The Vedic Age’, Bombay,1971, 


p-192. 
6. bid, p.197. 
7. Ibid. 


8. The word ‘Baito’ is found in the old Norse language of Europe. Most probably, the term originated from the brave 
sea faring Norse men. See “The shorter Oxford English Dictionary”, Third Edition, Volume-I, 1968, p.196 

9. “Uttaradhyayana Sutra”, XX, 1.4. See Dr. N. K. Sahu’ “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol. 1, 1964, p. 198. 

10. “Ogha Niryukti Bhashya”, 30, p.20, See Dr. A. C. Mittal, “An Early History of Orissa”, 1962, p.119. 

11. “Vasudeva Hindi”, p.111, See also Dr. A. C. Mittal, “An Early History of Orissa”, 1962, p.119. 

12. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.], 1964, pp.181 - 182 
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also refers to Kanchanapura" and this work has been assigned to a date in the middle of seventh 
century B.C.. * So, one can assume, that well organised maritime activities were very much there 
on the Kalingan-coast, during 800 to 700 B.C., under the protection of powerful kings. 


Tamralipta has been regarded as one of the ancient ports and an important trade-centre of the 
eastern coast of India. From its present location (Tamluk), it seems that in the ancient past, it was 
within the northern Kalinga, which was called ‘Gangaridae’ or ‘Gangaridae Calingarum Ragia’ by 
the Greek writers.” ° Though we do not have a complete knowledge of Kalingan history and the 
extent of its northern boundary during the eighth and the seventh centuries B.C., from subsequent 
events” as well as from Greek records of the early period, it is assumed that Tamralipta was within 
the territory of ancient Kalinga. We learn from Jaina “Ksetra Samasa” that Tirthankar Parsvanath 
had preached his religion at Tamralipta." ” As Karakandu, the earliest known Jaina king of Kalinga, 
was one of Parsvanath’s royal disciples, ® it can further be assumed that Tamralipta flourished as a 
port in the same period, when Kanchanapura had trade-links with Sri Lanka. Tamralipta continued 
as a great port for a long time. We learn further from the Sri Lankan chronicle, the ‘Mahavamsa’, 
that after banishment from his country by his father, prince Vijay with his seven hundred 
companions, had taken up his long voyage from the well-known port of Tamralipta and landed in 
the north coast of Sri Lanka, sons time during the first quarter of fifth century B.C..’ 


According to several Jatakas,”” the city of Dantapura flourished as the capital of Kalinga during 
the pre- -Buddha period. In Jaina tradition also Dantapura was the capital of the king Dantavaktra 
of Kalinga.” It is said that the city was a great trade-centre and was so named for its ivory 
trade.” Pliny describes this city (Dandagula) at a distance of 625 Roman-miles from the mouth 
of the Ganges, towards south and near the Cape Calingon.” So, the city of Dantapura was on the 
eastern-coast and most probably was a flourishing port of the period. It has been further attested by 
the Sri Lankan chronicle ‘Dathavamsa’, wherein it is stated that the king Guhasiva of Dantapura (at 
the beginning of the fourth century A.D. )** had sent the sacred Tooth relic of Lord Buddha to a Sri 
Lankan king through his daughter Hemamala and her husband ` Dantakumara’. So, it appears, that 
Dantapura had maritime links with Sri Lanka from a very early period. 


Besides the city of Dantapura, ‘Pithunda’ was also another capital of ancient Kalinga. The name 


13. “Indian Antiquary”, XX, p.375, See Dr. A. C. Mittal, “An Early History of Orissa”, 1962, p25. 

14. Dalsukh D.Malvania in ‘Jainagama’ (p.23) assigns a date between 135 - 94, before the Vikram era (527 B.C.), to this 
work. Please see A.C. Mittal’s “An Early History of Orissa”, 1962, p.25. 

15. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.I, 1964, pp.76 - 78. 

16. According to the Purans and the Hathi-Gumpha-inscription of Kharavela, whole of Kalinga was conquered by 
Mahapadmananda during the fourth century B.C. But during the time of the last Nanda king, only the Gangaridae 
portion remained with the Nanda empire, which slipped away from it, during the confusion that followed 
Chandragupta’s rebellion. (‘“Utkal University History of Orissa” by Dr. N. K. Sahu, Vol.[, 1964, pp. 230-231). 

17. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.L, 1964, pp.182. 

18. Ibid. 

19. The Mahavamsa places Vijaya’s accession in the year 1 of Buddha's Nirvana. Please see Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s 
“The History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume IL, Bombay, 1980, pp. 234-237. 

20. “Jatakas like ‘Kurudhamma’, ‘Chullakalinga’, ‘Kumbhakara’ and ‘Kalingavodhi’ speak about the matter. See Dr. 
N. K. Sahu'’s “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.L, 1964, pp.84-85. 

21. “Uttaradhyayana Sutra”, XVIII, 45-46, See Dr. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, 1964, p.85. 

22. The Jaina authorities mean ‘Danta’ as ivory and Dantapura as the palace of ivory, after which the city was named. 
(See “Abhidhana Rajendra”, V.p. 86 and also “Utkal University History of Orissa” by Dr. N. K. Sahu, 1964, p.85, 
n.6). 

23. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “The Classical Accounts of India”, Calcutta, 1981, p.343. 

24. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.L, 1964, pp.89. 
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.of this city also finds mention in the Hathigumpha-inscription of Kharavela and in the Geography 
of Ptolemy as ~Pitundra metropolis’. As stated earlier, in the ‘Uttaradhyayana Sutra’ of the Jainas 
there is description of a port called ‘Pihunda’, which was flourishing in Kalinga, even as early as 
the time of Mahavira. Sylvain Levi has identified ‘Pihunda’ of the Jaina literature with ‘Pithunda’ 
of the Hathigumpha Inscription and ‘Pitundra’ of Ptolemy.” So, the port of ‘Pihunda’ was very 
much there in Kalinga during the fifth century B.C. and for a subsequent period, at least till the 
second century A.D.. 

As it has been stated in the Jaina literature ‘Avasyaka Niryukti’, that in the eleventh year of his 
monkship, Lord Mahavira left ‘Savatthi’ (Sravasti) for a journey over the country and visited many 
places including a few in the ancient Kalinga. One of such places visited by Mahavira was 
‘Hatthasisa’. According to the Jaina ‘Nayadhammakahao’,” ° Hatthasisa was a centre of trade and 
a port. It has also been stated that a number of sea-going merchants of this town had been to 
‘Kalingadvipa’ for trade. As a kingdom called ‘Kalinga’ had flourished in the island of Java, in the 
seventh and the eighth centuries A.D., ° the author of this Jaina literature, might have meant ‘Java’, 
while stating about ‘Kalingadvipa’ or the island of Kalinga. From this, two things are evident : that 
“Nayadhammakahao’ was composed in a period when the kingdom of Kalinga in Java was in 
existence and ‘Hatthasisa’, in India, had continued as a great port till that date, from the times of 
Lord Mahavira. In other words, this also proves the point that maritime activity had continued 
smoothly on the Kalingan coast, from the times of Lord Mahavira till the period of eighth century 
A.D. 


2. The evidence of maritime activities in Kalinga, during 1000 years, after the Christian era. 


We are on firmer ground, when we come to the first century of Christian era, in looking for 
evidences in suport of maritime activities on the Kalingan coast. The first of such evidences comes 
from the unknown author of ‘The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea’. But his knowledge of the coast 
of Kalinga was limited to a region called ‘Dosarene’ only, ‘yielding the ivory known as Dosarenic’. 
In the whole account of the Periplus, there is not even a single mention of the name of Kalinga- 
country, which had grown into an empire under its powerful ruler Mahameghavahan Kharavela. 
Scholars place the date of the Periplus within the second half of the first century A.D., a few years 
earlier than Pliny’s ‘Natural History’, which is known to have been published between 73 and 77 
A.D. ' Though Pliny does not give us a picture of the maritime activities of Kalinga, his description 
of the physical features of the land, supports the view that Kalinga had ample scope for maritime 
trade during the period. For example, he states :- 


“The tribes called Calingae are nearest the sea ......... the boundary of all that district (of Kalinga) being 
the Ganges ........ in the final part of its (Ganges) course, which is through the country of the Gangarides 
25. “Uttaradhyayana Sutra”, XXI, 1-4, see Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.l, 1964, pp.87 and 
198. 
26. ‘Journal Asiatique’, Paris, 1925, T.CCVI, pp, 57-58, see Dr. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.I, 1964, 
p57. 


27. “Avasyaka Niryukti”, 507, See also Dr. Amar Chand Mittal’s, “An Early History of Orissa”, 1957, p.118. 

28. “Nayadhammakahao”, Ed: N.V.Vaidya, Poona, 1940, p.201. 

29. The ‘New History of the T'ang’ of China speaks of the kingdom of ‘Holing’, which has been accepted by scholars 
as the Chinese transcription of Kalinga. See G.Coedes, “The Indianized States of South-east Asia”, 1968, Honolulu, 
p-79 and Himansu Bhusan Sarkar, “The People of Kalinga in the History and Economic life of the Malayo- Indonesian 
world”, ‘Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture’, Gol Park, Calcutta, Vol.34, No.8, 1983. 

30. Wilfred H.Schoff, “The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea”, 1974, New Delhi, p.47. 

31. Ibid. p.10. 
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(Kalinga) ....... There is a very large island in the Ganges which is inhabited by a single tribe called 
Modokalingae” 


From this detail description, it appears, that the country of Kalinga covered the whole mouth of 
the Ganges and extended south-ward on the coast, beyond the Cape Calingon and the town of 
Dandagula (Dantapura).” It is needless to state that a country with such a geographic position 
could have easily controlled the flow of maritime trade from the North, as well as the Central and 
the Eastern India, through the Ganges and the ports of the eastern coast. Besides his description of 
the Cape Calingon and the town Dandagula, Pliny does not give the details of Kalingan ports, 
which were probably there, but unknown to him. As Pliny appears to‘ have been guided by the 
accounts of others” including the classical Greek authors, who had visited India several centuries 
before Pliny’s date, his picture of Kalinga, during the first century A.D., is likely to have been back- 
dated by a few centuries. As the history of Kalinga is unknown to us for several hundred years 
after the period of Kharavela, who ruled over Kalinga during the first century B.C., it is not possible 
to corroborate Pliny’s account with the facts of contemporary history of the land. Only about 50 
years after the period of the Periplus and Pliny’s ‘Natural History’, during the first half of the 
second century A.D., the Egyptian scholar Ptolemy had written his Geography, which gives an 
account of Ancient India, including a detailed list of ports, river mouths and marts on the coast. 
Though Ptolemy has acknowledged fully his indebtness to Marinus, a scholar of Tyre of 120 A. D.,’ 
he has given a scientific touch to his work by providing latitude and longitude for all the place- 
names included in his map and the list. The work of Ptolemy gives a clear picture of the ports and 
rivers on the Kalingan coast,” which is not only scientific but also a reliable geographic record of 
the first half of the second century A.D. It can also be assumed, that many of Ptolemy’s ports had 
existed, during the first century A.D. or even in a period, earlier to it. 


According to a tradition of Java, as far back as the 75th year of the Christian era, a band of 
Hindu navigators sailing from Kalinga had arrived there.” There they planted a colony, which 
existed for several centuries. This tradition as well as achaeological findings in the countries of 
Southeast Asia, sug est that Hindu colonization in the region, had started during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. So, the ports, marts and rivers on the coast of Kalinga, pointed out by Ptolemy 
during the first half of the second century A.D., were probably active in the maritime trade, during 
the first century A.D. or even in an earlier period. 


Again after Ptolemy, the maritime activities on the Kalingan coast remain unknown to us due 
to want of historical records. But as discussed earlier, Kalinga maintained maritime links with Sri 
Lanka from very early times. According to the Buddhist chronicle of Sri Lanka, the princess 


32. Dr. R.C. Majumdar, “The Classical Accounts of India”, Calcutta, 1981, pp. 341-343. 

33. Though Pliny has given the distance of Dandagula from the mouth of the Ganges (625 miles), that was not the 
southern limit of Kalinga. Pliny has not tried to define the southern boundary of Kalinga. 

34. Pliny has quoted Megasthenes and many other previous scholars in his work on India. 

35. S.N. Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, 1927, Calcutta, p-XIII. 

36. Ibid, p.XVIII. 

37. If we accept the view that the coast line of Kalinga extended from the mouth of Ganges to the mouth of Godavari, 
within these limits, we may find four bunches of ports and marts, coming under the heads like - 1. Maisolia 2. 
The Gangetic Gulf 3. Mapoura 4. Mouths of the Ganges, See S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India 
as described by Ptolemy”, 1927, Calcutta, pp. 66-73. 

38. Radhakumud Mookerji, “A History of Indian Shipping”, 1912, Longmans, Green and Co., Bombay, Calcutta, pp. 
148-149. 

39. G. Coedes, “The Indianized States of Southeast Asia”, 1968, Honolulu, pp. 16-19. 
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Hemamala of Kalinga and her husband, Dantakumara, fled secretly from Dantapura to Sri Lanka 
with the ‘Tooth relic’ of Lord Buddha, during the early part of fourth century A.D. The famous poet 
Kalidasa of Sanskrit literature, who according to scholars lived toward the end of the fourth century 
A.D.," has made several references to the ports of Kalinga in his work” and has also referred to the 
king Hemangada of Kalinga as the lord of Mahendragiri (the mountain range of Mahendra) and 
Mohodadhi (the great ocean). A great poet like Kalidas, whose excellent knowledge of Geography 
of India is well recognized from his works, has preferred to describe the king of Kalinga as the 
‘Lord of the great ocean’, not without any implication. Most probably, during the early part of the 
fifth century A.D., Kalinga had distinguished itself as the greatest sea-power on the eastern coast, 
through her maritime activities in the Bay of Bengal. This is the period of Mathara-rule over Kalinga 
(350 A.D. to 500 A.D.) and at one stage their territory extended from the ‘Mahanadi’ in the North to 
the river ‘Krisna’ in the South.” This was a glorious period of Kalingan history, when her people 
achieved a cultural and economic prosperity, likely to have been the result of overseas trade, 
particularly in the countries of Southeast-Asia. Almost during this period, Fa-hien made a visit to 
Tamralipta and sailed for Sri Lanka from that port at an early part of October, 411 A. D.."” “He took 
passage on a large merchant vessel and setting sail proceeded towards the South-West with the first 
of the favourable winter monsoon. After 14 days and nights he reached the Land of the lion 
(Cevylon)”. * Though Fa-hien described about his journey, he did not speak of any other port which 
was on the sea-route between Tamralipta and Sri Lanka. Not even one of the many ports, listed by 
Ptolemy, has been mentioned by him. This does not mean, that during that point of time, there 
were no other ports than Tamralipta, on the coast of Kalinga. Most probably, Fa-hien took, a non- 
stop voyage," which according to him lasted exactly 14 days and nights and he did not care to note 
down the names of other ports on the coast that he did not visit himself. 


We do not have any other record of maritime activities on the Kalingan coast for more than two 
hundred years after Fa- hien and till another Chinese pilgrim like Hiuen Tsang arrived on the land 
in the year 636 A.D..” He speaks of ‘Tan-mo-li-ti’ (Tamralipti) as a separate kingdom, about 250 
miles in circuit. It was situated on the sea-shore with its capital in a bay which was accessible both 
by land and water. While describing the kingdom of ‘U-cha’ or Udradesha(Orissa), he states that 
the province was 1167 miles in circuit and was bounded by the great sea on the South-east, where 
there was the famous si n-port town called ‘Che-li-ta-lo- -ching’, Which was a thoroughfare and resting 
place for sea-going tra lers and strangers from distant lands.” 


Though from the accounts of Hiven Tsang we come to know that by the first half of seventh 
century A.D., the great country of Kalinga was divided into several small political units like 
Tamralipti, Odra, Kongada, Kosala and Kalinga, the maritime activities on the coast were continuing 


40. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan‘’s “History and Culture of the Indian People”, Vol.M11, 1970, Bombay, p.303 

41. Commander K.Sridharan, “A Maritime History of India”, 1965, Delhi, p.30 

42. Ibid, p.3U. This is very well explained in “Raghuvamsa” (V1.57) of Kalidasa. 

43. N.K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.l, 1964, pp.493-498 

44. H. B. Sarkar, “Fa-Hien'’s Inerary from Tamralipti to China”, ‘Journal of Indian History’, Vel. 47, 1969, p.2 

45. Giles, “The travels of Fa-Hsien”, pp 76-9, See also H. B. Sarkar’s article described above. 

46. HH. B. Sarkar, “Fa-Hien's Itinerary from Tamralipti to China”, ‘Journal of Indian History’, Vol. 47, 1969, p-3. 

47. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.1, 1964, pp.140. 

48. Julien, “Biography of Hiouen Thsang”, I, p.184, See “Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India”, by S.N. Majumdar 
Sasiri, 1924, Calcutta, p.584. and H.B. Sarkar, “The People of Kalinga in the History and Economic life of the 
Malayu-Indonesian world”, ‘Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture’, Calcutta, Vol.34, No.8, 1983, 
p-177 
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as usual with Tamralipti being still accessible by both land and water and ‘Che-li-ta-lo-ching’ being 
a thoroughfare for sea-going traders of foreign lands. The greatness of the port ‘Che-li-ta-lo-ching’ 
attracted his attention to such an extent that this traveller, with a rich and varied experience, took 
special care in describing it in detail. 


Again, after Hiuen Tsang’s visit of India, we do not get any historical material to support the 
overseas links of Kalinga till the year 795 A.D. As we learn from Chinese history, during this year, 
a king of Orissa had sent an autographed manuscript of the Buddhist religious literature, 
‘Gandavyuha’, to the Chinese emperor, Te-tsong. The name of the Orissan king, as it appears in 
the Chinese source material, is “The fortunate monarch, who does what is pure, the lion”. This 
name has been identified by Dr. R.C.Majumdar with the Bhauma king ‘Sivakaradeva Unmattasimha’, 
who was a Buddhist, bearing the title ‘Paramatathagata’. From this, it appears that the Odra- 
kingdom (a part of ancient Kalinga) had very good relation with China, during the last part of 
eighth century A.D., probably due to a flourishing maritime-trade, between the two countries. 


The Arab and Persian geographers, of the ninth and the tenth century A D., also speak of 
Orissa, which includes the names of ports and maritime activities of the land.” ' Depending on the 
work of a traveller called Abu Abdillah Ibon-Ishaq, the Geographer Ibn Khurdadhbih describes the 
eastern coast of India from the estuary of the ‘Kudafarid’ (The Godavari) towards North and in 
the process names the important ports of Kalinga as well as Orissa. He mentions Orissa as ‘Ursfin‘ 
and refers to a queen , who was ruling over contiguous territories on the eastern coast. As Ibn 
Khurdadhbih completed the first draft of his work in A.D. 846, Dr. K.C. Panigrahi, an eminent 
historian of Orissa, identifies this queen with Tribhuban Mahadevi,I, of the Bhauma dynasty, who 
was ruling over Orissa during A.D.846. * Another Arab geographer, called Ibn Rusta, who completed 
his work in A.D.920, also speaks of Ursfin (Orissa) and its queen. The anonymous Muslim writer 
of ‘Hudud-al-Alam’, who began his work in A.D. 982 or 983, mentions a continuous series of 

names including Urshin, which according to him were on the eastern coast and were ruled by a 
woman called ‘Raina’. As several queens had ruled over Orissa during the period (A.D. 846 to 
982), these authors, who wrote their accounts at different points of time, might have referred to 
different queens or the same queen, about whom Ibn Khurdadhbih had already mentioned. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that Bhauma period was a splendid one in the history of Orissa and 
during the eighth and ninth centuries, there were ports on the Orissan coast through which maritime 
trade was being carried on with the foreign countries. As regards the tenth century A.D., no 
records have so far been discovered, from either external or internal sources, supporting maritime 


49. Depending on a material from the Chinese source, Prof. Sylvain Levi has pointed out the fact that in the year A.D. 
795, the Chinese Emperor, Te-tsong, had received an autographed Buddhist manuscript from the king of Wu-Ch’a 
(Udra), whose name has been translated in the Chinese annals as “the fortunate monarch who does what is pure, 
the lion”. See R.C. Majumdar, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan'’s “History and Culture of the Indian people”, Vol.IV, 1964, 
p65. 

50. R. C. Majumdar, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan'’s “History and Culture of the Indian people”, Vol.IV, 1964, p.65 

51. K. C. Panigrahi, ‘Arab and Persian Geographers’ Accounts of Orissa’, “History of Orissa”, 1986, Cuttack, pp.87-94 

52. “Hudud-al-Alam”, (The Regions of the world), A persian Geography, translated into Russian by V.Minorsky and 
retranslated into English, Oxford University Press, 1937, p.241 

53. K. C. Panigrahi, ‘Arab and Persian Geographers’ Accounts of Orissa’, “History of Orissa”, 1986, Cuttack, p.88 

54. “Hudud-al-Alam”, pp.168 and 243 

55. The word ‘Raina’ is a corruption of ‘Rani’ which means the queen, see Hudud-al-Alam, pp. 87-88. 

56. There was a famous port called ‘Nubin’, which was situated on the frontier of Bhauma country and it had trade- 
links with Sarandib or Suvarnadwipa (probably, the island of Sri Lanka) see “Hudud-al-Alam”, p.86 and K. C. 
Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, 1986, Cuttack, p.93. 
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activities on the Orissan coast. However, in view of the evidences of the earlier period, it may be 
assumed that maritime activities continued as usual on the coasts of Kalinga and Orissa, till the 
end of tenth century A.D. and even afterwards. 


If we look to the internal sources, we do not come across any inscription or a written material in 
any form, providing a direct evidence in support of maritime trade of Kalinga, during the first ten 
centuries of Christian era. But there are a few indirect evidences, which throw some light on the 
matter. For instance, during the brief rule of ‘Sasanka’ over Orissa, a subordinate king called 
Madhabaraja, who was ruling over ~Kongada’, had issued a copper plate grant (A.D. 620), in which 
among other things, there was reference to ‘pattanas” or ports. In the temple city of Bhubaneswar, 
a broken piece of ornamental stone was unearthed depicting two river-boats, carrying elephants. 
In one of them a man as well as a young woman are found seated. As it appears, the piece was 
used in a temple, as a part of an ornamental panel, which was built some time during eighth or 
ninth century A. D..” However, this small piece of architectural stone indicates the commercial life 
of the period, when elephants were carried to the sea-port, from long distances through the river- 
routes, to be exported abroad. In the temple town of Bhubaneswar, this author also came across ‘a 
female deity called `Naukabahini’ or “the Goddess of boat’, who is being worshipped in a small 
‘Shrine. The style of this stone image and the: art work. depicted in it, also indicate that it was built 
during the eighth or the ninth century A.D.. ® The display of a boat on the pedestal of the idol, 
shows an unmistakable influence .of maritime-life of the period on the religious practices of the 
people. 


3. The evidence of maritime activities on the Kalinga-coast, after 1000 A.D. 


Alberuni’s India, which was written in A.D. 1030,” does not provide enough information about 
the eastern coast of India. Though this account contains many important information about northern 
India, its description of the southern India as well as the eastern coast of the country is quite hazy 
and considered vague by many scholars.” Alberuni describes ‘Arku-tirth’, ‘Uwaryahar’ and 
‘Urdabishau’ being situated south-ward of the country, close to the coast. Out of these three names, 
the first one has been taken to be the ‘Arkatirtha’ of ‘Konark’, while the other two have been 
identified with ‘Oriya dhara’ (country of Orissa) and ‘Udra-vishya’ respectively,” indicating almost 
the same meaning. Only one thing is clear from this account that ‘Arkatirtha’ was an important 
place on the coast of Orissa, during the first quarter of eleventh century A.D., nearly two hundred 
years before the construction of the famous Sun-temple there. Now we find the ruins of a lost city 


57. Ep. Ind. Vol.V1, pp. 143-146 ff, see S.N. Rajguru, “Odisara Itihasa”, 1985, Cuttack, p.249 

58. This architectural fragment of stone was discovered from the rice-fields of Bhubaneswar. 

59. Many temples were built at Bhubaneswar, between the sixth and the thirteenth centuries A.D., and out of them, 
quite a large number are in ruins. The exact source of this architectural fragment can not be ascertained. But 
according to Prof. K.S. Behera of Utkal University, this piece of architecture belongs to the eighth or the ninth 
century A.D. 

60. The shrine of this deity is located near the Brahmeswar temple of Bhubaneswar. According to Prof. Behera, this 
image was also built during the eighth or the ninth century A. D. and it was probably placed at a port-site. 

61. Sachau, “Alberuni’s India”, Popular Edition, 1914, Vol.I, see also K.C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, 1986, Cuttack, 


p93. 
62. K. C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, 1986, Cuttack, p.93. 
63. TIbid. 
64. Sachau thinks that ‘Uwaryahar’ and ‘Urdabishau’ represent Uriya-dhara and Udra-visaya respectively. See K.C. 


Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, 1986, Cuttack, p.93 
65. The Sun-temple of Konark was constructed during the thirteenth century A.D. by the Ganga King Narasimhadeva,l. 
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8. The relief of river boats carrying elephants (8th or 9th century A.D.) 
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9. The deity ‘Nauka-bahini’ of a small 
shrine, located close to Brahmeswar 
temple of Bhubaneswar (8th or 9th 
century A.D.) 

A boat with a boatman is shown in form 
of a relief on the pedestal. 
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may apply to the Chola rulers of the last part of the eleventh century A.D. and the subsequent 

period, whose inability in maintaining their hold over the distant islands might have prompted 

them to harrass the Southeast-Asian traders in the Coromondel coast. Be that as it may, Dr. 

Sarkars’ assumption on the maritime trade of Orissa during the twelfth century A.D., does not 

appear to be correct. During this period, Orissa was ruled by powerful Ganga kings, who 

controlled the coast from the mouth of Godavari to the mouth of the Ganges, which was certainly 
not without ports. Besides, ‘Arkatirtha’, which was referred to by Alberuni as ‘Arkutirth’, might 

have continued as a major port on the Orissan coast till the first-half of thirteenth century A.D.” 

This particular port was connected by a branch of the river Mahanadi, which was called ‘Prachi’. 

Though this small river is almost extinct now, for more than twelve hundred years (from the first 

century A.D to the thirteenth century) it assumed great importance for maritime trade of Orissa.” 

Though a lot of facts are known about the export and import trade of a few ports of the eastern 
coast of India, during the thirteenth century A.D.,, it is not possible to determine the share of Kalinga 
or Orissa in it, on the basis of the existing data. But from the accounts of ‘Chau Ju-kua’, a Chinese 

Commissioner of foreign trade, at Ch/an-Chou (Zaytun in Fukien province), we know something 

on the activities of the Kalingan merchants on the Chinese coast, during the period.” Chau Ju-Kua 

had exceptional opportunity to learn contemporary facts about maritime activities of different 
countries from the merchants and sailors, who came to the Chinese port. He wrote his account 
called ‘Chu-fan-chih’ (The description of the Barbarians), during the first quarter of thirteenth century 

A.D., which was published in the year 1226 A.D..” This is considered one of the most important 

sources for the study of oriental sea-trade in the Sung period of China." Chau- Ju-Kua has referred 

to several sea-ports on the eastern coast of India, including the ports in between the Mahanadi and 
the Godavari. But excepting ‘Kalingapatnam’ (K’ie-lan-P/U-tong), no other port is identifiable due 
to confusing Chinese toponyms. In his works, Chau Ju-Kua mentions about ‘Kia-ling’ sea-going 
vessels and their system of business orgnization. According to Dr. H. B. Sarkar, the term ‘Kia-ling’ is 
used to imply the people of Kalinga as well as their ships. As in this work Coromandel Coast has 
been mentioned separtely, under the heading Chu-lien, there is no doubt that by the term ‘Kia-ling’, 
the author meant Kalinga only. Regarding the ‘Kia-ling’ ships he says:- 
“Every several hundred men, and on small ones, a hundred and more men, choose one of the more 
important traders as headman, who, with an assistant headman, manages various matters. The 
superintendent of merchant shipping (at Canton) gives them a certificate permitting them to use the light 
bamboo for the punishment of their followers. When one of the company dies, they (i.e. the headmen), 
make an inventory of his property”. 

77. The ‘Arkatirtha’ or ‘Arkakshetra’, where three small rivers called ‘Prachi’, ‘Chandrabhaga’ and ‘Kushabhadra’ 
joined the sea, must have continued as a major port-town, till the famous Konark temple was built there, by the 
Ganga king Narasimhadeva 1, who ruled from A.D. 1238 to 1264. A recent excavation in the area by the 
Archaeological Dept. of Govt. of India (a report of which has not been published so far) has unearthed some 
material evidence in support of its contact with China. 

78. “Puri District Gazetteer”, p.303, and Dr. R.C. Panda's “Prachi Nadira Aitihasika Bibhaba”, 1969, pp.188-196. 

79. H.B. Sarkar, “The People of Kalinga in the History and Economic life of the Malayo-Indonesian World”, ‘Bulletin of 
the Ramakrishna Mission institute of Culture’, Gol park, Calcutta, Vol.34, No.9, (1983), p.208. 

80. Paul Wheatley, “The Golden Khersonese”, Penerbit Universiti Malaya, 1980, Kualalumpur, p.110. 

81. Ibid. 

82. See H. B. Sarkar’s article as described above under the Note No.79, p.208 

83. For these names and other details see “Chau Ju-Kua” [, 19, pp.93-98 and H.B. Sarkar’s “Trade & Commercial Activities 
of Southern India in the Malayo-Indonesian World”, 1986, Calcutta, p.239. 

84. See H. B. Sarkar’s “The People of Kalinga in the History and Economic life of the Malayo-Indonesian world”, in 
`Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of culture’, Golpark, Calcutta, Vol. 34. No.9, p.208. 


85. F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill’s English translation of “Chau Ju-Kua”, 1911, St.Petersburg, and see also H.B. Sarkar, 
‘Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture’, Calcutta, Vol.34, No.9 (1983), p.208 
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From this account it is clear that a huge number of men were required to man the two categories 
of ships, plying between the coast of Kalinga and the ports of China. The sea faring merchants of ‘ 
this land were well organised and strict discipline was enforced among sailors through award of 
physical punishments for disobedience of authority and probably for nonconformation to the rules 
of the community. This practice of trade between Kalinga and China, using very large ships, that 
were plying through the strait of Malacca and the South China seas, signifies the buoyant nature of 
the Kalingan overseas-trade in the Far Eastern countries during the early part of the thirteenth 
century A.D. As stated earlier, during this period powerful Ganga kings were ruling over, the land 
and there were peace and prosperity in the country, which continued as such, unbroken, for more 
than 200 years. 


We do not have any record of maritime activities of Kalinga or Orissa for nearly one hundred 
years after Chau Ju-kua. Again, from the Chinese source, we get an evidence of foreign trade of 
Orissa in the writings of Wang Ta-yuan, who had travelled in the South seas during the 
thirties and the forties of the fourteenth century A.D... Heo had compiled a record called ‘Tao- 
ichih-lioh’,” where Orissa appears as the country of ‘Wu-tish’. ” Regarding the natural products of 
Orissa, it is said that these were kingfisher’s feathers, beewax and fine cotton. Further, it is reported 
that the goods used in Orissan trade-transactions were gold, silver, coloured satin, white silk, cloves, 
nutmeg, blue, white China-ware, drums and flutes etc.. °° The same author also provides us 
information about the strength of economy of the contemporary Orissa and the relative values of 
Orissan and Chinese currency of that period in the following words. 


“Each of their (people of Orissa) silver coins ....... is equivalent in value to ten taels of (our) Chung-t'ung 
Ch’ao (paper money). It exchanges for 11,520 odd cowries. Now, 250 cowries buy one basket of worked 
rice, and as the standard bushel (of the country) contains a bushel eight pints (Chinese measure), each 
coin can purchase 46 baskets of rice. On an average, 75 bushels, 2 pints can feed 2 men a year and 
something to spare. Of those, who go to trade in this country (from China), nine out of ten do not return. 
(So easy it is to gain a livelihood there, so cheap is living)”. 


These references indicate a flourishing state of Orissan agricultural economy and foreign trade 
during the second quarter of fourteenth century A.D. when the country was ruled by the Ganga 
king Narasimhadeva III (A.D. 1328- -1352). ˆ But during this period Ibn Battuta passed from the 
Coromandel coast to Bengal, staying 43 nights continuously on the ship and did not care to break 
journey in one of the Orissan ports. So, some of the scholars feel that by the fourteenth century 
A.D., Orissan maritime activities had considerably shrunk. Still we come across the report of Abu’ 
i Fida (1273-1331 A.D.), who refers to some ports of the eastern coast of India, including one called 


86. Powerful Ganga kings ruled over Kalinga and Orissa together, from A.D. 1078 to 1434 and this was followed by 
the rule of another powerful dynasty of rulers called Suryavamsis till 1540 A.D. 

87. Paul Wheatley, “The golden Khersonese”, Penerbit Universiti Malaya, Kualalumpur, 1980, p.77 

88. Ibid. 

89. H. B. Sarkar, “The People of Kalinga in the History and Economic life of the Malayo-Indonesian World”, ‘Bulletin 
of the Ramakrishna Mission institute of Culture’, Gol park, Calcutta, Vol.34, No.9, (1983) p.208 

90. Ibid. 

91. Ibid. 

92. K. C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, 1986, Cuttack, p.176. 

93. H. B. Sarkar, “The People of Kalinga in the History and Economic life of the Malayo-Indonesian world”, ‘Bulletin 
of the Rama Krishna Mission Institute of Culture’, Gol Park, Calcutta, Vol.34, No.9, (1983) p.-209. 
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‘Manifattan’.” Though this port has not yet been identified successfully by the scholars, who have 
worked in the field, there are reasons to believe that it was ~Manikpatana’ of the Orissan coast, 
located close to the Chilka lake and which continued as a great port till the end of the fifteenth 
century A.D. and even afterwards. In the second quarter of the fifteenth century, the Chinese 
writer Fei-Hsin speaks about the export of rice from Wutish (Orissa) to Quilon, but does not say 
anything about Orissa’s trade with the Southeast-Asian countries during his time.” Subsequently, 
Ma Huan, who completed his work in the year 1451 A.D., speaks of ‘Kolings’, who acted as 
commission agents in the port of Cochin.” The presence of ‘Kolings’ or ‘Klings’ in the port of Cochin, 
in the west coast, clearly shows that a group of merchant community of Kalinga had already shifted 
their bases to the west-coast by the first half of the fifteenth century A.D. for failure of trade in the 
Orissan ports. This might have happened to many Orissan ports due to gradual silting of river- 
mouths. But maritime trade on the coast of Orissa was not altogether lost. There is reference to the 
port of Paradvipa, as ‘Faradib’, in an unpublished Arabic manuscript preserved at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris, No.2559, which appears to be the work of master mariners, in between 1400 and 
1550 A.D.” According to this report, ‘Paradvipa’ was on the international sea-route to Malacca and 
Singapore at the time. As Dr. Sarkar says “since trade routes always cover areas prospective from 
the business point of view, the rise of Paradvipa may be placed at least 50 years before the master 
mariners are believed to have written their nautical texts. This would bring us to the middle or 
third quarter of the fourteenth century, thus shortly before the foundation of Malacca”. Though in 
some of the records bearing on Malacca the term ‘Kling’ appears repeatedly, we are not sure whether 
by this, the author meant the people of Orissa or the people of the Coromandel coast. For example 
‘Suma Oriental’, composed by Tome Pires, between 1512 and 1515 A.D., mentions the name ‘Kling’ 
at least 26 times. But long before this period, the ancient land of Kalinga was 
known as Orissa and one of its powerful rulers (Kapilendra) had extended his empire from the 
Ganges in the North to the Trichinapolli in the South, along the coast by A.D. 1465. “ Though, in 
the process, rulers of Orissa might have controlled some of the flourishing South Indian ports, on 
the eastern coast, that could not have increased the maritime activity of Orissa, as this empire beyond 
the Godavari did not last long. Besides, most of the ports on the eastern coast were suffering from 
a general decay due to the silting of river-mouths and for the deposit of sand. Barbosa, a contemporary 
of Tome pires, while describing the Coromandel coast, only speaks of Mailapore and Pulicate, while 


94. H. B. Sarkar, “Trade & Commercial Activities of Southern India in the Malayo Indonesian World”, 1986. Calcutta, 
p-240. 

95. According to a folk tale, which is quite popular in Orissa, Purusottamdeva, who ruled over Orissa from A.D. 1467 
to 1497, had to cross Chilka lake at this point, during his expedition against Saluva Narasimha of Kanchi. A recent 
archaeological excavation at the site by the Govt. of Orissa has also proved about the existence of a port, which 
was serviceable till very late period. 

96. H. B. Sarkar’s article as described under (93), p.209. 

97. lbid. 

98. Paul Wheatley has quoted the extract from ‘al-Umdat al-Mahriyah fi Dabt al-Ulum al-Najmiyah’ (MS.2559) folio 
21 recto, line 13-folio 21 verso, line 11 and being unacquainted with the place-names on the Orissan coast, wheatley 
has wrongly taken ‘Faradib’ to be a neighbouring island of ‘Sandwip’ in the Ganges delta. See for details 
Wheatley’s “The Golden Khersonese”, 1980, Kualalumpur, p.234. 

99. lbid. 

100. H. B. Sarkar, “The People of Kalinga in the History and Economic life of the Malayo-Indonesian world”, ‘Bulletin 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture’, Gol Park, Calcutta, Vol.34, No.10, (1983) p.233. 

101. Ibid p.234. 

102. K. C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, 1986, Cuttack, p.202 
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they were under the Vijayanagar empire and about Orissa he says that it has but “few sea-ports and 
little trade”. 


In view of this evidence, we have to accept the fact that by the end of fifteenth century A.D., 
maritime activities on the Orissan coast had been reduced to a great extent, though not totally over. 
The political power and the prestige of the Orissan empire started diminishing from the beginning 
cf the sixteenth century A.D. and was almost lost, before the end of second quarter. So, in an 
atmosphere of continuous wars and unrest, the trade was bound to suffer. But a few ports were 
still there on the Orissan coast probably catering to the internal trade and trade with the out side 
world, wherever it was possible. The port Palura of Ptolemy which was in flourishing condition 
during the second century A.D. as still there during the second- half of sixteenth century A.D. as 
reported by De Barros (1552-63) and Linschoten (1592-96).' “ Besides, “the Orissan merchants still 
carried on lucrative trade in the Malaccan market even in the later days of the Malaccan sultanate 
and the early days of Portuguese authority”. ®” The Portuguese records of the early sixteenth century, 
on the administrative arrangements of the Malaccan port, indicate the name of Orissan merchants 
separately from ‘Klings’, but along with the merchants of other parts of India and Ceylon." 


4. A few internal evidences in support of maritime activities of Kalinga after 1000 A.D. 


Though from external sources, we come across evidence in support of maritime activities of 
Kalinga, which continued for several centuries after 1000 A.D., those are so far not attested by 
adequate number of evidence from internal sources, in the form of archaeological, epigraphic or 
literary data. Despite the existence of a large number of historical sites, particularly in the coastal 
regions of the state, where many ports and harbours flourished in the past, only two attempts have 
been made so far for archaeological excavation and their reports so far have not been published. 
As to the information of this author, no epigraphic evidence in this regard has so far been reported 
and archaeological evidences are limited to a few sculptures of boats, two of which are believed to 
have been discovered from the ruins of the Sun-temple of Konark, which was constructed during 
thirteenth century A.D.. One of these sculptures, as reported by Radhakumud Mookerji was shifted 
from its original site and subsequently fitted on the wall of ‘Bhogamandapa’ of the temple of Lord 
Jagannath at Puri.” This beautiful sculpture is still there in almost intact form. According to Prof. 
Mookerji “the sculpture shows in splendid relief a stately barge propelled by lusty oarsmen ......"." 
The other similar sculpture, which is now in the museum of Calcutta, is also the depiction a 
royal barge propellad by oarsmen. The only additional feature in this relief-work is an elephant, 
which is shown inside the barge. But both the sculptures evidently portray magnificent river-boats 
and not any sea-going vessel. 

103. Hamilton, “New account of the East Indies”, Vol.l, p.227, note and Vol.ll, p.133, See H. B. Sarkars’ “Trade & 
Commercial Activities of Southern India in the Malayo-Indonesian World”, 1986, Calcutta, p-244 
104. Prataparudradeva, the grandson of Kapilendra, ruled over Orissa from A.D. 1497 to 1540. During his life time he 


was engaged in several long wars against Vijayanagara empire in which he was defeated and lost a major part of 
Orissan empire in South India. 

105. H. B. Sarkar, “Trade & Commercial Activities of Southern India in the Malayo-Indonesian world”, 1986, p.244 

106. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, 1927, Calcutta, p.70 

107. H. B. Sarkar, “The People of Kalinga in the History and Economic life of the Malayo-Indonesian world”, ‘Bulletin 
of R.K. Mission Institute of Culture’, Calcutta, Vol.34, No.10, (1983) p-234 

108. Ibid. 

109. An ancient port-site near ‘Chandrabhaga’ or ‘Arkatirtha’ has been excavated by the Archaeological Dept. of Govt. 
of India and a port-site, near Manikpatna, has been excavated by a similar organisation of the Govt. of Orissa. 


110. R. K. Mookenji, “A history of Indian shipping”, 1912, Longmans, Green And Co., Bombay, Calcutta, p.36. 
111. Ibid. 
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The description of sea-going vessels and maritime activities of the people is now found in two 
palm-leaf Sanskrit manuscripts and out of them, one is called ‘Brahmanda Purana’, which has been 
widely quoted by many writers of Orissa. "® This manuscript was found in the house of a Brahmin 
at Bhubaneswar and was subsequently transferred to the state museum, where it is still there. 
Though a small extract of the manuscript is often quoted by various authors, its contents have 
neither been examined, nor its date has been determined by any scholar. Though ‘Brahmanda’ is 
one of 18 ‘great purans’ or ‘Sacred texts’ of India, believed to have been composed during the 
fourth century A.D., “the ‘Brahmanda Purana’ of Bhubaneswar does not appear to be of that 
category. Be that as it may, for the present, we may confine our discussion to the extract of the same 
text, which has been used to indicate the maritime activities of Orissa in the past. In order to give a 
clear picture of the material, an English translation of the first few lines of the extract "is given 
below. 


“Well built and with many tiers of rooms, the fast moving vessels that are propelled by machines under 
the control of their captains, ply in thousands in the waters of the Chilka lake. With interest in trade, 
more than fifteen ships sail in a group for foreign lands like Java, Malay and Simghala. Through the route 
of ‘Gangasagar’ (an island situated in the mouth of the Ganges) they sail for China or any other country 
of their choice, after establishing initial contact (with the traders of that country) for exchange of different 
merchandise. They (the ships) know the secrets of hiding their bodies, at times, under the water in an 
astonishing manner. Equipped with instruments, that look like a tortoise or a lobster, the vessels that are 
made in the form of a fish or bird, with a covering of thin copper plates, ply in the water carrying 
thousands of passengers”. 


Though from this account it is clear that the author of the ‘Brahmanda Purana’ was aware 
of Orissan trade links with China, Sri Lanka and a few Southeast Asian islands, including the 
trade route through the mouth of the Ganges, his description of the ship of the time, as a ‘machine 
propelled one’, with submarine properties, makes it an extremely unbelievable matter. In view of 
contemporary facts and technical achievements on shipping at the time, it is not possible to subscribe 
to the view that people of Kalinga had developed a SNIP which could ply by a steam-powered- 
machine, long before the invention of steam- -engine.’ ° So, at this stage, it may not be wise to rely 
on the ‘Brahmanda Purana’ of Bhubaneswar, before the manuscript is fully examined by some 
scholars to distinguish facts from the fiction. 


The second Sanskrit manuscript, which describes maritime activities of Kalinga is called the 
‘Arnaba Bihara’ (Voyage into the sea) and it was composed by Nrusimgha Rajaguru, who lived 
during the eighteenth century A.D.. Though only a part of this manuscript is now available, 
this provides a few important facts about the maritime activities of the period. Unlike Brahmanda 


112. First of all, Jagabandhu Singh has quoted it in his book “Prachina Utkala” (See second edition,1964, pp.554-555). 
Birupakshya Kar has also quoted it in his work ‘Prachina Utkalara Jalajatra’, see “Utkalara Baudhayugara 
Itinasa 0 Anyanya Prabandha” edited by Asit Kabi, Cuttack, 1981, pp.113-114. 

113. H. B. Sarkar, “Cultural Relations Between India and South East Asian Countries”, 1985, New Delhi, p.23. 

114. A small extract from the original manuscript of the ‘Brahmanda Purana’ of Bhubaneswar, which contains several 
lines of Sanskrit verse, has been quoted by different authors to indicate the maritime activities of Orissa in the past. 
Only the first ten lines of the verse have been translated here into English. 

115. The extract of ‘Brahmanda Purana’, used by many authors, has a few grammatical errors in it. So, there is scope for 
disagreement in its interpretation. This translation gives an approximate meaning of the text. 

116. Some scholars have believed that the people of Kalinga had the technical expertise to make machine propelled 
vessels, which were very inuch like modern ships. See “Prachina Utkalara Jalajatra” by Birupakshya Kar. 

117. Paramananda Acharya, “Arnaba Bihara”, ‘Paurusa’, second year, first issue, 1967, p.152 

118. Only two leaves of size 7.5" x 1.4” are now available of the palm-leaf manuscript of ‘Arnaba Bihara’. 
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Purana, this is a reliable document and appears to have been based on facts. In the available portion 
of the manuscript, the author refers to a few ancient texts, which were considered as the maritime 
literature of the land. The names of these texts are ‘Bahitra Kirti Baibhaba’ (The grandeur of shipping), 
`Jalajana’ (The vehicle of water) and ‘Bisakha Nirdesa’ (The instructions of Bisakha).’ 


In about 16 lines of excellent Sanskrit poetry, the poet has tried to describe a few things, out of 
which Tamralipta comes first. According to the poet, the port of Tamralipta belonged to Kalinga 
and from this port the trader-community of the country used to go to the foreign lands in their 
ships crossing the ocean. Once in the past, this ,port- city was ruled by a dynasty of kings, who 
originated from ‘Dhibaras’ (sailors) of Kalinga.” ° The poet has described further that in the past, 
beautiful vessels decorated with flags, used to sail for distant lands from the ports of Chitrotpala (a 
branch of the Mahanadi), Chilka lake and Chandrabhaga.” ' In the last few lines of the poetry, the 
author in the poetic fashion of the time, describes a conversation of three vessels, as if they were 
living objects. These vessels were named as `‘Gajaraja’ (the king of elephants), `Megharaja’ (the king 
of clouds) and ‘Hansaraja’ (the king of swans) and were carrying elephants, ornaments of diamond 
and beautiful garments for ladies respectively. 


Though ‘Arnaba Bihara’ was composed at a time (the eighteenth century A.D.), when maritime 
activities of Orissa were almost over, its author has given a reliable account of the past, depending 
on the earlier literature about the subject and the facts that were still fresh in the minds of the 
people. Unfortunately, the maritime literature, referred to in the Arnaba Bihara, are now totally 
lost, including a major portion of that last written manuscript in Sanskrit.’ ” Though by the eighteenth 
century A.D., Oriya literature was quite developed, it does not reflect a clear picture of the maritime 
activities of the land, due to a few reasons. First of all, it is not as old as Tamil and other Dravidian 
languages. According to scholars, the poets of early Sangam literature of Tamil language flourished 
from the second century A.D. to the end of third century A.D..“ Even after 1000 years of this 
period, we do not find any literary work in Oriya language. Only in the fifteenth century A.D., 
under the patronage of King Kapilendra Deva of Orissa, Sarala Das wrote his Mahabharat, which is 
considered the earliest Oriya literature of the land. Till then, Sanskrit was the official language of 
the state and the literary works were generally composed in Sanskrit. So, when Oriya replaced 
Sanskrit as the official language and poets of the land started writing in Oriya, the glorious maritime 
activities were almost over and what ever remained behind did not attract their attention. 


Sarala Das wrote his Mahabharat at a time, when Paradvipa (Faradiv) was on the trade route to 
20 
the Southeast Asia. As his native place is believed to have been situated not far from ‘Paradvipa’, 


119. The word ‘Bisakha’ appears to be the name of an expert on the subject. 

120. The word ‘Dhibara’ is the equivalent of Sanskrit ‘Kaivarta’, a caste group, who were traditionally sailors. Some of 
the scholars believe that in the eleventh century ‘Tamralipta’ was occupied and ruled by a group of ‘Kaivartas’ 
from Orissa, under the leadership of ‘Kalu Raya’. See “Prachina Utkalara Jalajatra” by B. Kar. 

121. ‘Chandrabhapga’ is the other name of ‘Arkatirtha’ at Konark in the district of Puri, Orissa. 

122. The elephants, the diamonds and other precious stones, and the fine silk and cotton cloth of Kalinga were famous 
all over India and were probably the main items of trade. 

123. ‘Arnaba Bihar’ was the last written Sanskrit palm-leaf manuscript on the maritime activities of Orissa. Out of this 
document only two palm-leaves have been discovered by the late Chakradhara Mohapatra and remaining portions 
are taken to be Jost. 

124. K. A. N. Sastri (ed.), “A Comprehensive History of India” II, p.682. 

125. Dr. K. C. Sahu, ‘Oriya Sahityare Boita Vanijara Smruti’, Dr. K. S. Behera (Ed.) “Sagara O Sahitya”, 1993, p.42 

126. Poet Sarala Das is believed to have lived in the village of ‘Tentulipada’, close to the shrine of the deity ‘Sarala’, 
worshipped by him. This place is situated at a short distance from the old Paradip garh, in the district of Cuttack. 
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he must have had an exposure to the maritime activities of the period. But he does not give a 
picture of the maritime activities of the land, while he refers to Java, Siam and a place like 
‘Jabakoti’, in his Mahabharat, indicating that he was aware of such countries and the places, 
beyond the ocean. Subsequently, in the sixteenth century A.D., we find reference to traders (Sadhabas) 
and their ships etc. in the writings of a few contemporary poets, those who have highlighted only 
the difficulties and the dangers of shipping of that period.’ Upendra Bhanija, a great Oriya poet of 
the eighteenth century A.D., while describing maritime-trade, speaks of the dangers of storm and 
pirates in the ocean.” Dinakrushna Das, another important poet of the period, in his composition 
‘Rasakallola’, also speaks of wreckage of ships due to storm and bad weather.” From these 
descriptions, it appears that by the eighteenth century A.D., shipping on the Orissan coast was 
considered a dangerous venture by many people. The matter had gone to such an extent, that a 
poet of the time lamented “if you get enough alms at your native place, do not go to trade in a 
ship.” 


Despite the negative attitude of poets and authors towards shipping and maritime trade, it still 
continued as a profitable venture in some of the places of the Orissan coast. Out of such coastal 
areas, Balasore, Cuttack and Puri are worth mentioning. There were several ports on the coast of 
Balasore,” which continued their trade during the eighteenth century A.D. and even after it. Ships 
could sail up to Cuttack town, through the mouth of the river Mahanadi.’ ” The coastal town of 
Puri and a few places in the Chilka lake continued as minor ports for the whole of eighteenth 
century A.D...” Out of all the ports of Orissa of that period, Balasore, situated on the bank of 
‘Budhabalanga’, close to its mouth, continued as a major port on the eastern coast of India during 
the early days of British-rule and upto the first-half of nineteenth century A. D.. Mr. Phakirmohana 
Senapati, a renowned scholar and writer of the time, writes about Balasore in the following words. 


“In Balasore in my boyhood shipping was a thriving industry. There were between five and six hundred 
ships in commission. Three quarters of them were salt-carriers and the rest transported commercial goods 
to Madras, Colombo and islands in the Bay of Bengal. In those days in Balasore steamers were 
unheard of. Sea faring ships were then sail-driven. ........... As a port and business centre, Balasore had 
achieved fame in both India and Europe. European merchants from Holland, Denmark, France and Britain 
had established trading posts there before moving on to Bengal.” 


Balasore was a major centre of salt production on the Orissan coast and salt was considered an 
important commodity of trade. When the British government definitely abandoned this system in 


127. Dr. K. C. Sahu, ‘Oriya Sahityare Boita Vanijara Smruti’, Dr. K. S. Behera (Ed.) “Sagara O Sahitya”, 1993, pp.42-43 
(‘Jaba koti’ has been shown as a place in the island of Java). 

128. Ibid. pp.44-45, see also “Govinda Chandra”, pp.21-22 

129. Upendra Bhanja, “Labanyavati”’, Second Volume, Published by PRACHI, p.31 

130. Dr. K.C. Sahu, ‘Oriya Sahityare Boita Vanijara Smruti’, Dr. K.S. Behera (Ed.) “Sagara O Sahitya”, 1993, p.46 

131. Ibid, p.47, see also “Sansara Bodha” of Dinakrushna Das. 

132. There were several ports on the coast of Balasore, namely Pipili, Balasore, Saratha, Chhanuya, Laichhanpur, Churaman 
and Dhamra etc. See for details “Prachina Utkalare Jalajatra” by Birupakshya Kar. 

133. There was a very tall lamp-pillar on the bank of Mahanadi, at Jobra, Cuttack town, which was built to facilitate 
shipping, during the early years of the British-rule over Orissa.. 

134. The beautiful temples of Haripur, Nairi and a few other villages, near Chilka lake were constructed by the local 
traders during the eighteenth century. This indicates that they were prosperous during that period due to maritime 
trade through the Chilka lake. 

135. Phakirmohana Senapti, “My times and I”, Translated by John Boulton, Orissa Sahitya Akademi, 1985, pp.13 and 
15. 
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10. A pleasure-boat of a king or noble, propelled by oarsmen (13th century A.D.) (To face p.86) 


11. A view of the port of Balasore. 
(Drawn follcwing the picture given in the book ‘A History of Indian Shipping’ by Radhakumud Mookenji, 1912, 
Calcutta) 
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1862-66, ° gradually the port of Balasore ceased to be operational. The trade in other commercial 
goods also stopped due to accumulation of silt in the river-mouth. This was the end of maritime 
trade on the Orissan coast, which had continued for more than two thousand years, from an 
unknown point of time in the pre-Christian era, when this part of the country was known as 
Kalinga. 


II. THE MARITIME TRADITIONS OF KALINGA 


Though the maritime activities of Kalinga are neither recorded in the political history of the 
land nor reflected well in the contemporary literature, it is very much alive in the folk-tales, folk- 
songs and folk-practices of rural Orissa as a trdition that has been transmitted from generation to 
generation, since ancient times. Before discussing the folk-literature pertaining to such activities in 
detail, it may be proper to examine the folk-practices, that are believed to have been connected 
with the sea-faring activities of the past. Such practices are still observed as rituals with religious 
sanction, in a major part of the coastal Orissa. 


In Kautilya’s ‘Arthasastra’, a shipping season has been prescribed, that starts with one week 
before the new-moon in the month of ‘Ashadha’ (June-July) and ends one week before the new- 
moon in the month of ‘Kartik’ (October-November). In other-words, the whole of rainy season, 
till the early winter, when the rivers and lakes were full of water, was considered the appropriate 
time for shipping, during the fourth century B.C.. This period, as well as a brief period after the 
month of ‘Chaitra’ (March-April) were taken as the shipping-times in Kalinga depending on the 
trade-winds and weather conditions.” So, most of the maritime-related religious practices are 
observed during this period, with a high concentration of them in the month of Kartik (October- 
November). Most probably, this was the month, when major maritime activities were taken up in 
the distant past. 


1. The folk-practices in the month of Kartik 


The month of ‘Kartik’ is considered a sacred month for people in general and most of them do 
not take fish or meat during this month. Female folk, particularly the elderly women, take bath 
very early in the morning, fast for the whole day and take one simple vegetarian meal in the evening. 
They read or listen to a ‘Puran’ or sacred text, known as ‘Kartika Mahatmya’ ® or ‘the importance 
of the month Kartika’, wherein the story of the great ‘Asura’ or the deamon-king ‘Jalandhar’ is told. 
A summary of the story is given below. 


“Jalandhar was the son of the great sea-god Varuna and the younger brother of the Goddess Laxmi, the 
consort of Lord Vishnu. Gradually he became very powerful with his army of Asuras and conquered the 
whole world. The Gods in the heaven became envious of him and through a diplomatic move brought 
about a terrible war between Jalandhar and Lord Siva. This battle continued for a long time, but neither 
Jalandhar could be killed, nor be defeated. Finally, Gods came to know that the power of Jalandhar 
emanated from the chastity of his wife ‘Vrindavati’ and as long as she remained ‘chaste’, none of the 


136. Ibid, note p.15, see also Buckland’s “Bengal” p.287. 

137. Dr. Upendra nath Dhal, ‘Prachina Sanskruta Sahityare Samudrajatra’, Dr. K.S.Behera (Ed.) “Sagara O Sahitya”, 1993, 
Cuttack, p.6. 

138. Birupakshya Kar, ‘Prachina Utkalare Jalajatra’, “Utkalare Baudhyugar Itihasa ‘O’ Anyanya Prabandha”, 1981, Cuttack, 
p-110 

139. Mahadeva Das, “Kartika Mahatmya or Kartikeya Purana”, Cuttack. 
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Gods could kill him. So, all the Gods together approached Lord Vishnu and requested him to save them 
from the hands of Jalandhar through a method by which ‘Vrindavati’, the virtuous wife of Jalandhar, 
would lose her chastity. Finding no other means, Lord Vishnu disguised himself as Jalandhar and entered 
into the palace of Vrindavati, while her husband was actually engaged in the battle field. The unsuspecting 
wife of Jalandhar was an easy prey for Lord Vishnu, who robbed her of her chastity by cohabiting with 
her in the guise of her dearest husband. As the result, Jalandhar, the great warrior and the gifted Asura 
was defeated and killed in the battle-field.” 


Most probably this story was originally devised to preach a moral lesson to the wives of sailors 
and merchants, who being engaged in maritime trade, remained away from their homes for a major 
part of the year and were apprehensive about the chastity of their wives. The story appears to have 
been modified, at a later date, by the Aryan Brahmins, who wrote it in Sanskrit, and in the process 
the original objective has been shifted to the back ground and the Aryan Gods like Siva and Vishnu 
are given unnecessary prominence. 


However, ‘Vrindavati’ is still worshipped with great reverence in almost all the Hindu house- 
holds of Orissa. The maritime-link of this story can also be proved by a few common rituals, that 
are observed during this month. 


From the beginning of the month ‘Kartik’, the well-to-do people in the rural areas, particularly 
in the coastal districts of Orissa, hoist a lamp to the top of a tall bambo pole, so that it is visible from 
a distance. Every evening, till the end of the month, they put oil into the lamp and light it in a 
manner, that it glows for several hours in the darkness of the night. This is called ‘Akashadipa’ or 
‘the sky-lamp’. Though at present it is only performed as a religious rite, its importance in the past 
for maritime activities can not be over looked.’ 


In the evening of the new-moon day, in the month of Kartik, the womenfolk of many house- 
holds draw a large picture of a ship on the floor of their court-yard, with great care. At night, they 
keep on this picture-boat many of their family belongings, like boxes, water-jars and brass utensils 
etc, which remain in that position for the whole night. On the next day, soon after day-break, taking 
an early bath, they worship this picture-boat with flowers and a lighted earthen lamp and finally 
pay their respects by touching the ground with their foreheads. The whole process of worship is 
called ‘Boita bandana’ or ‘the sacred ritual of welcoming the ship (Boita) to the river-port’ of the 
village. This ritual implies that the new-moon day of the month was probably considered as the 
target date, by which, the traders with their boats would return to the port of their hometown, 
collecting precious merchandise from different parts of the country.” ? Again, on the full-moon day 
of the same month, another festival is observed, on the river banks, just before the day-break, when 
welldressed female folk float small paper-boats in the river, putting lighted candles in it.” 
While doing so, they chant a few words like “Aka, Ma, Bai”, the meaning and implication of which 


140. An out-line of the story of ‘Kartikeya Purana’, composed in Sanskrit by Mahadev Das and translated into Oriya by 
Bimla store, Chandin Chauk, Cuttack. 

141. Most probably, in the original story, the characters of ‘Jalandhar’ and ‘Vrindavati’ were idealised. 

142. These ‘Akashdipas’ or the ‘sky-lamps’ on the river-bank, acted as beacons for the sailors at night. 

143. The new-moon day of ‘Kartik’ was probably the target date by which the traders and merchants used to collect 
required commodities from different places, in-side the country, in their preparation to go for overseas-trade by the 
end of that very month. 

144. Though now paper-boats are used, earlier, people used to make these toy-boats with locally available materials like 
the parts of ‘banana’ plant. 
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12. The tradition of hoisting 
‘Akashadipa’ or ‘the sky-lamp’ in 
the Hindu month of Kartik (Oct- 
Nov.) 


13. The ritual of ‘Boitabandana’ or ‘the worship of ship’ on the new-moon day of the month of Kartik (Oct-Nov.). 
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is not yet known. Accroding to Gopinath Mohanti, a well known author of Orissa, these are 

Dravidian (Tamil) words, now in a corrupted form. which imply ‘a virgin river Goddess’, who 
¥ . 1 

was invoked for protection of sailors in the sea. 


As Dravidian culture had a great influence over Kalinga in the past and a virgin Goddess has 
been the presiding deity of Cape Comorin, even before the first century A.D., it is quite probable 
that the people of Kalinga used to invoke such a Goddess while bidding farewell to their near and 
dear ones, undertaking a dangerous voyage to the distant lands in the ocean. 


2. The ‘Kanjiamla’ festival of Orissa 


In view of the facts already stated, it is needless to point out that most of the religious observances 
and celebrations, during the month of Kartik (Oct.-Nov.) in Orissa, have their roots in the maritime 
culture, of the forgotten past. But there are still a few more cultural-practices of similar nature, that 
are observed either before or after the month of Kartik and within the prescribed limit of the 
‘maritime-season’ of the past. One of such practices is called ‘Kanjiamla osha” or the religious 
ritual of ‘Kanjiamla’, which is observed on the eighth or ninth day of the month of ‘Margasira’ 
(Nov.-Dec.). - The folk-tale on which this observance is based, speaks of the wife of a merchant, 
who lost her seven children, one after another, due to the cursv of a cruel neighbour. So, before the 
birth of the eighth child, her mother-in-law drove her out of the house into the forest. There, the 
unfortunate woman gave birth to a child and cried bitterly for help. The Goddess of fertility (Sathi) 
took mercy on her. She not only helped her out of this danger,but also returned the lives of all her 
dead-children. So, the woman started worshipping the goddess ‘Sathi’ through this ‘Kanji Amala 
Osha’ regularly. 


Though this ‘Kanji amala’ festival is observed by the women-folk of rural areas in the coastal 
districts of Orissa, the meaning of this term (Kanjiamla) is not at all understood by the worshippers. 
Besides, the implication of this extremely peculiar method of worship is also not clear to them. On 
the day of observance, the married female-worshippers of different families get together in the 
court-yard of one of the prominent worshippers, where in the evening, an island-like square (3'x3’), 
with a drain of about 6" width around it, is carefully made on the ground. Then, the drain is filled 
with fresh water and a live-fish is put into it. After this, the island is decorated with a few green 
uprooted plants, including an uprooted ripened rice-plant from the field, which is centrally placed. 
Then, five small dried fish, dressed with yellow robes like brides, are placed on a tiny wooden plat- 
form (pidha) in the middle of the island. After these arrangements are made, the worship of ‘Sathi’, 
the Goddess of fertility, begins and finally a cooked meal of rice and curry etc. is offered to the ‘fish- 
brides’ placed on the island. 


Though this festival is observed by Hindu women of the land, the procedure followed in this 
worship does not appear to have any connection with the Aryan way of life, where a dead body is 
considered filthy, untouchable and unholy. So, the worship of dried fish as brides and the peculiarity 


145. Gopinath Mohanty, “Akamaboi ‘O’ Orissa”, The Samaja, dated 26.06.90. 

146. The unknown author of the Periplus refers to the ‘cape of Comari’, during the first century A.D. The word ‘Comari‘ 
is a corruption of Sanskrit ‘Kumari’ or the virgin. 

147. The word ‘osha’ is a corrupted form of ‘Upabasa’ which means the observance of fasting. 

145. According to the Orissan method of calculation, this festival falls on the eighth or ninth day of ‘Margasira’. See 
Arabinda Patnaik's “Brata Sahitya”, 1982, p.115 

149. Arabinda Patnaik, “Brata Sahitya”, 1982, pp.115-117. 

150. The method of worship or the ritua} of ‘Kanjiamla’ has not been described by any scholar. This author has personally 
observed it during his child-hood, in his own village, in the district of Puri. 
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14. The floating of paper boats on the full- 
moon day of Kartik (Oct.-Nov.). 


15. The ritual of ‘Kanjiamla’ festival in ‘Margasira’ (Nov-Dec.) 
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of this ritual is probably connected with the colonization of the Southeast-Asian islands by the 
people of Kalinga in the ancient past. During the early days of colonization, these people might 
have introduced rice-cultivation in the fertile islands and must have taught the simple female-folk 
there to cover their bodies. These sailors and merchants of India might have married many young 
maidens there to increase the population of the islands. Most probably, these are the women referred 
to in the folk tales of Orissa as the mermaids of the sea.“ As the objectives of the ancient colonists, 
at that time, were production of rice and procreation of children, perhaps a story as well as a ritual 
had been devised to connect the whole matter to ‘Sathi’, the Goddess of fertility. If this interpretation 
holds good, then, it becomes easy to find the origin of the term, ‘Kanji amala’, which now appears 
to be a corruption of ‘Kalinji amala’, meaning ‘the harvest of the people of Kalinga’. Though the 
festival is observed during the middle of harvesting-season of rice-crop in Orissa, the ritual of making 
an artifical island, surrounded by water, with a live fish in it etc, reveals that it implied harvesting 
of rice by the people of Kalinga in an island, which may possibly be ‘Java’ in the Southeast Aisa. ~ 


3. The ‘Khudarakani’ festival of coastal Orissa 


The other important festival, connected with the maritime tradition of the land, is called 


‘Khudarakani’ or ‘Bhalukani’, which is observed by unmarried young girls of the coastal districts 
of Orissa, during the month of Bhadrab (Aug.-Sept.). The festival is actually observed once a week, 
particularly on the Sundays for the whole month. On such days, the young girls fast for the whole 
day and in the evening, take a frugal meal after offering their prayers to Goddess ‘Mangala’. This 
festival is also based on a folk-tale about a ‘Sadhab’ or merchant's daughter, who was named ‘Taapoi’. 
The Sadhab was a very rich person in the community, who had seven ships (Boitas). He had seven 
sons and only one daughter, who was brought up with great love and affection. Due to the ill luck 
of Taapoi, her parents died quite early and atl her brothers left for foreign lands in their boats, 
leaving Taapoi in the care of their wives. But after their departure, when Taapoi grew into an young- 
woman, she was illtreated by her sisters-in-law and was asked to tend goats in the forest. While 
continuing with this wretched life, she pined for her loving brothers and prayed the Goddess Mangala 
very sincerely for their safe return. One evening, when she lost one of her goats in the forest, her 
eldest sister-in-law was annoyed and sent her back into the forest in search of the goat. Taapoi’s 
patience crossed its limit and she started crying helplessly there. While she was looking for the 
goat in the forest and was crying bitterly, her brothers were actually returning home through the 
river-route, close to the forest. Hearing the crying voice of a girl, they anchored their boats on the 
river-bank and found their beloved sister Taapoi in a wretched condition. When they learnt the 
story from Taapoi, they punished their wives and Taapoi received back the love and affection of the 
family. 


151. 


152. 
153. 
154. 


155. 


The folk-tale of Taapoi is a typical story of a rich Oriya family of the mediaeval period and the 


It is believed by many historians, that the people of Kalinga colonized Java during the first century A.D. 
(“Hindu Colonies” by R.C. Majumdar, 1974, p.21). The observance of this festival might have been due to Seutheast- 
Asian influence on the people of Kalinga. 

The stories about ‘Maschakanya’ or the mermaids are found in the folk-tales of Orissa. 

The people of Kalinga call themselves ‘Kalinjis’ or ‘Kalingis’ and the word ‘amala’ is used for harvesting of crops. 
A colony of the people of Kalinga in Java gradually developed into a Kingdom called ‘Kalinga’ and this has been 
recorded in the history of ‘Tang’ dynasty as ‘Holing’, which is the Chinese transcription of Kalinga. Chinese texts 
refer to several embassies from the Javanese country ‘Holing’ to the Chinese court from 640 to 818 A.D. (G. Coedes, 
“The Indianized States of Southeast Asia”, 1968, Honolulu, pp.79 and 107). 

Arabinda Patnaik, “Brata Sahitya”, 1982, pp.25-29. 
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palm-leaf manuscripts available on the story are written in Oriya. So, some scholars regard this as 
an incident of the sixteenth or seventeenth century A.D., ° when Oriya language was in a developed 
form. But this view does not appear to be reasonable. By the period of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century A.D., maritime activity on the Orissan-coast was almost negligible. So, it can not be an 
incident of that period. In the whole story there is no reference to the name of Kalinga or Orissa and 
Taapoi’s father ‘Tanayabanta’ has been described as a merchant (Sadhaba) of ‘Jambudvipa’ which is 
an ancient name for India. Besides, the terms ‘Khudarkani’ and ‘Bhalukani’, which have so far not 
been properly explained by any scholar, appear to be corrupted forms of ‘Khiudra-koni’ and ‘Bahal- 
koni’ respectively, meaning ‘small village ports’. ® In other words, ‘Khiudra Koni Puja’ implies the 
worship of the Goddess Mangala, in small ports. Since the beginning of maritime activities on the 
eastern coast of India, the names of several Gods and Goddesses, like Siva, Varuna, Mahabira 
(Hanuman), Kumari, Mangala and Vaseli etc have been associated with this trade at different points 
of time. The Goddess Mangala came late into the maritime world of Orissa, at some point of time, 
in between the twelfth and the fourteenth century A.D. and dominated there as the presiding 
Goddess.’ In the poems composed for ‘Khiudra Koni Puja’, based on the story of Taapoi, she 
(Mangala) has been regarded as ‘the saviour of the sinking ships’. ° In view of these facts, it can be 
safely said that the story of Taapoi can not be taken to represent a particular period in the maritime 
history of Kalinga. It was rather an old folk-tale, which was probably modified by the story-tellers 
some time, between the twelfth and the fourteenth century A.D., in order to give prominence to 
the Goddess Mangala. Subsequently, this modified theme might have been altered to some extent 
by the poet, who composed a poem on it, at a time, within the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries A.D..’ 


III. THE PICTURE OF MARITIME ACTIVITIES IN THE FOLK-LITERATURE OF THE LAND. 


The literary folk-tale collections of India, like the Panchatantra, the Kathasaritsagar and the 
Jatakas have drawn the attention of scholars, all over the world, towards the folk literature in India, 
of which, Orissan folk-tales form a small part. According to Dr. Heinz Mode “India is not just one 
amongst many territories for the collection and study of folk-tales but is generally admitted to be 
by far the most important one” oo ! Despite the fact that Orissa, on the eastern coast of India, has a 
rich store of folk-literature, little attempt has been made so far, for their collection, study and 
interpretation. Lately, some work, which has been achieved in this regard, is due to personal zeal 
and endeavour of a hand-ful of scholars, who have concentrated their efforts mainly on compilation 


156. Birupakhya Kar, ‘Prachina Utkalare Jalajatra’, “Utkalare Baudhayugar ltihasa ‘O’ Anyanya Prabandha”, Ed. A. 
Kabi, p.131. 

157. While the Sanskrit word ‘Khiudra’ means ‘small’, ‘Kona’ implies a port and both the words together mean ‘a 
small port’. The term ~Bahal’ also implies a minor port, probably connected to a river by a channel of water. So, 
both the compound-words, ‘Khiudra-Kona’ and ‘Bahal-Kona’ are applicable to small village-ports, that were once 
located on the banks of rivers. 

158. The famous temple of Goddess Mangala is at Kakatpur in the district of Puri and Kakatpur had continued as a port 
from a very early period in history, till the thirteenth or fourteenth century A.D. The old shrine and the idol of deity 
Mangala were probably built during the twelfth century A.D. So, it is assumed, that Goddess Mangala came into 
prominence during that time or sometime after it. 

159. Birupakhya Kar, ‘Prachina Utkalare Jalajatra’, “Utkalare Baudhayugara Itihasa ‘O’ Anyanya Prabandha”, Ed. A.Kabi, 
p.131 

160. The refined Oriya language used in the poetry of ‘Taapoi’ appears to be of the sixteenth or seventeenth century 
A.D. 

161. Dr. Heinz Mode, “Folk-tales of India & Ceylon”, R.C. Majumdar volume, 1970, Calcutta, p.98. 
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of stories as well as songs. The materials so far collected, contain a good number of tales, dealing 
with the lives of the ‘Sadhabas’, a community of sea-faring merchants, who used to visit different 
countries beyond the ocean, in their sail-boats, called ` Boitas’ and come back laden with valuables 
like gold, silver, precious jewels and pearls etc. Though some scholars feel that the term ‘Sadhaba’, 
applied to the traders and merchants in the folk-tales of Orissa, originated from the word ‘Sadhu’, 
which means ‘a person of saintly character’, this is a doubtful proposition.’ ` It may be rather 
appropriate to take ‘Sadhaba’ as a corrupted form of the Sanskrit word ‘Sarthabaha’, which has 
been applied to the rich traders in ancient India. 


1. The Sadhab-tales of Orissa 


As regards the antiquity of ‘Sadhab-tales’ of Orissa, though nothing can definitely be said, it can 
very well be argued that many of them ma: be as old as the Jatak-stories of India, which were there 
even during the early days of Buddhism.’ ® According to the Sri Lankan chronicle of a later period, 
many of the Jatak-stories existed during the fourth century B. ୫ “ Though Jatak stories deal with 
the previous births of Buddha with the objective of propagating Buddhism, the Sadhab- tales of 
Orissa are woven around a variety of topics with out any uniformity of purpose.’ ® Such stories 
appear to have been devised by a group of creative people in the past, to provide simple 
entertainment to the listeners and at the same time to conform to the social and religious ideals of 
the land and the aspirations of its people. 


The folk-tales that are now told and recorded in Oriya and that have passed from generation to 
generation by word of mouth, were probably originally composed in Lal! or ‘Prakrut’, or in a 
regional dialect, which was once spoken here by the people of the land.” The language, the style of 
presentation and to some extent, the content of the stories, might have changed gradually to arrive 
at their present form, keeping the central theme, more or less intact. In most of the folk-tales, we do 
not find the names of the characters and names of the country they belonged to. The characters are 
mostly represented by the class. For example a story begins as ‘ “Once upon a time there was a 
kingdom and in the kingdom, there was a king and a queen. The king's son, the minister’s son, the 
sadhab’s son and the ‘katual’ (police-chief)’s son were four close friends” etc...” But only in a few 
cases, the characters have names and there is reference to specific countries. Taking into account a 
majority of folk-tales and folk-songs, so far discovered in Orissa, the following observations can be 
safely made which have relevance to the maritime tradition of the people. 


(1) The sea faring Sadhabas or Sarthabahas were enjoying a prestigious position in the society. A 
rich Sadhaba’s position was almost third in the kingdom, the first and the second being the 


162. Late Gopal Ch. Praharaj, Dr. Kunjabihari Das and late Chakradhara Mohapatra have compiled “Utkala kahani”, 
“Oriya lokagita ‘O’ Kahani” and “Utkal Ganuligita” respectively. 

163. The word ‘Sadhu’, which was once used as the title of traders in Orissa, is now found in the form of ‘Sahu’ and 
the trading community still use it as a sur-name. But the word ‘Sadhaba’ is not in use now as a title. 

164. A.P. Patnaik, ‘Smruti ‘O‘’ Bismrutira Ketoti Chhinnasutra’, “Sagara ‘O’ Sahitya”, Ed. K. S. Behera, 1993, Cuttack, 
p.96 

165. H. B. Sarkar, “Cultural Relations Between India and South-East Asian Countries”, 1985, New Delhi, p.21. 

166. Ibid. 

167. Dr. K. B. Das has divided Orissan folk-tales into seven types, See “Oriya loka Kahani” by K. B. Das, 1980, p.23. 

168. A.P. Patnaik, ‘Smruti ‘O’ Bismrutira Ketoti Chhinnasutra’, “Sagara ‘O’ Sahitya”, Ed. K. S. Behera, 1993, p.95. 

169. Dr. K. B. Dash, “Oriya Loka Kahani”, Orissa Sahitya Akadami, 1980, see the preface of the book. 

170. This is the style followed in many folk-tales of Orissa. See the preface of “Oriya Loka Kahani” by K. B. Dash. 
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king and his minister respectively. A Sadhaba’s son could make friendship with the prince of 
the land and could aspire to marry the princess. 1 


(2) As the common man’s aspirations found expression in the lives of the Sadhabas, there are 
numerous references to the Sadhabas and their family members in the folk tales of Orissa. i 


(3) The Sadhabas used to own several ships (Boitas) and engage themselves in foreign trade for 
most of the time of the year. On a few occasions, their voyages for trade took them away from 
their near and dear ones for several years.’ 


(4) At the time of a Sadhaba’s going out on a distant voyage and at the time of his coming back 
home, his wife and other female relatives used to visit the nearest port to worship the ship, 
following a religious ritual called ‘Bandana’. Even during the absence of Sadhabas, their wives 
used to pray to Gods and Goddesses for their safe return home.” 


(5) A Sadhaba’s life was never safe at the sea. At times, their ships were subjected to strong gales 
and storms.” 


(6) Kalinga had a stronger maritime link with Sri Lanka than any other country. Besides, links 
with Burma, Java and Somali-country on the African coast were also there.’ 


(7) An ambitious Sadhaba of Kalinga could hope to develop his colony into a small kingdom in 
the lands of Southeast Asia and could get himself elected as the king.” 


2. The folk-tale of Sri Subanathi 


Though a considerable number of folk-tales and folk-songs have already been collected in Orissa 
during the last 50 years, and many of them are found to have pictures of maritime activities of the 
past, little attempt has been made so far for their critical analysis and historical interpretation. Besides, 
out of the maritime-related folk-tales so far discovered, only a few have a direct and clear description 
of maritime activities of the time. After reviewing the folk-tales that have been published, an attempt 
is made here to describe one in brief, which bears a clear evidence of the maritime activities of the 
past. This particular folk-tale was collected by Dr. K. B. Das from the ‘Singhbhum’ region of Bihar- 
state, where Oriya language is spoken by a majority of population.” ° This particular area was once 


171. Dr. K. B. Dash, “Oriya Loka Kahani”, 1980, p.40. 

172. A. P. Patnaik, ‘Smruti ‘O‘’ Bismrutira Ketoti Chhinnasutra’, “Sagara ‘O’ Sahitya”, Ed. K. S. Behera, 1993, p.96 

173. In the folk-tale of ‘Taapoi’, we find her father as the owner of seven ‘Boitas’. In the same story, we find Taapoi’s 
brothers go to trade in the foreign lands and return home after many years. 

174. The ritual of ‘Boitabandana’ or the worship of ship has been described in many folk-tales of Orissa and it is still 
practised in a few folk festivals observed in the land. In a folk-song, collected by Chakradhara Mohapatra, 
(“Utkala Ganuli Gita” p.432) a Sadhab-wife is found worshipping the Goddess ‘Kali’ and the Goddess ‘Khambeswari’ 
for safe return of her husband. 

175. See “Utkala Ganuli Gita” by Chakradhara Mohapatra, 1959, Cuttack, p.432 

176. The name of ‘Lanka’ (Simhala) occurs very often in the folk-tales of Orissa. But the names of ‘Kanak desh’ or 
Golden-country (Burma), Java and Somali desh (country) are also there. See A.P.Pamnaik’s ‘Smruti ‘O’ Bismrutira 
Ketoti Chhinna Sutra’ in “Sagara ‘O’ Sahitya”, 1993, p.98 and C. Mohapatra’s “Utkala Ganuli Gita”, p.433 and also 
R.C. Das, Preface to “Brata Sahitya” by A. Patnaik, 1982. 

177. In a folk-tale of Orissa, a Sadhab-wife dreams that her husband would one day become the king of the ‘Kanak 
desh’ (Golden-country) and she would be the chief queen. The term ‘Golden country’ was applied by Indians to the 
countries of Southeast Asia. See A.P. Patnaik’s ‘Smruti ‘O’ Bismrutira Ketoti Chhinna Sutra’ in “Sagara ‘O’ Sahitya”, 
PPp.98-99. 

178. Dr. K. B. Dash, “Bichhinnanchalara loka Sanskruti”, ‘Paurusa’, Second year, First issue, 1967, pp.133-136 
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a part of ‘Utkal’ or Orissa, which later was merged with the state of Bihar. This folk-tale is now 
used for worship of the Goddess “Sri Subanathi’, as a folk-practice of the area. In this practice of 
worship, no importance is given to the Hindu caste-system and any-body, irrespective of his or her 
caste, can join this group-worship in a selected place. This system does not require a Brahmin priest 
and usually a potter (Kumbhara) becomes the priest, who is called ‘Dehuri’. Before the worship 
begins, a large picture of a ship (Boita) is drawn on the ground as a part of the ritual. Then, the 
worshippers gather around it and the priest (Dehuri) starts singing the story of Sri Subanathi out of 
his memory. Though it is a long descriptive story, in prose-form, it sounds like poetry, when sung 
with a tune. A brief summary of the story is given below. 


179. 


180. 


181. 
182. 


183. 


“The king Hemanta of ‘Dantahuli’ (Dantapuri) ” was without any children. So, he left his kingdom for 
the forest and engaged himself in deep meditation there to please the God, ‘Iswarnath’. At last, Lord 
Iswarnath appeared before the king and gave him a mango, to be eaten by his wife, Bhabalila. When the 
queen Bhabalila got this mango, she shared it with the wife of the hermit-king (Arya- Rishi) of Gangajal, 
a neighbouring kingdom. While the queen of Dantahuli gave birth to a son, the hermit-king’s wife gave 
birth to a daughter. The son of the king Hemanta of Dantahuli was named ‘Lalita’ and tne daughter of 
the hermit-king of ‘Gangajal’ was called ‘Kalatulsa’. When both Lalita and Kalatulsa grew up, king of 
Dantahuli requested the hermit-king of Gangajal to give away his daughter in marriage to his son. But 
the king of Gangajal did not agree to this proposal on the ground that the king of Dantahuli did not 
belong to his class. ~ 


So, a war broke out between the two neighbouring kingdoms that were earlier in friendly terms. The 
small kingdom of Gangajal was easily defeated by the powerful army of Dantahuli. But at last, the kings 
of both the kingdoms agreed for peace on the condition that the marriage would take place between the 
prince and princess of both the countries as per the earlier proposal and the king of Gangajal would give 
away half of his kingdom as dowry to his son-in-law, the prince of Dantahuli. Accordingly, the marriage 
took-place and after the marriage prince Lalita of Dantahuli preferred to remain in his father-in-law’s 
country to rule over the newly got kingdom. The king Hemanta and the queen Bhabalila of Dantahuli 


remained in their country as before. 


A few years passed by and Sri Subanathi, the Goddess of heaven sent her angels (Kapudis)" into the 
world to beg alms from the people. As no king on earth gave them alms, they reached the court of 
Gangajal where they were not only given valuable gifts, but also very good treatment by the king and the 
queen. When the angels reported these facts to Sri Subanathi, she was very pleased with the sage-king 


and queen of Gangajal. Very soon she appeared on the ‘sacred fire altar” of the royal couple as a baby- 


The Goddess Sri Subanathi is worshipped in ‘Singhbhum’ area only and this practice of worship is not prevalent in 
any other place of Orissa. 

In the tribal societies, a priest is addressed as ‘Dehuri’ He presides over all the religious functions of the community. 
Each community has a ‘Dehuri’ of its own. 

‘Dantahuli’ appears to be a corrupted form of ‘Dantapuri’, the ancient capital and the port-city of Kalinga. 

In two separate folk-tale collections, the king of Gangajal has been described as ‘Bararisi’, which appears to be a 
corruption of ‘Arya Rishi’ or the ‘Aryan Rishi’. The Sanskrit word ‘Rishi’ means ‘a hermit’. 

While Dantapura was ruled by a king of Dravidian origin, the kingdom of Gangajal was under an Aryan Rishi, 
who considered himself to be of a higher class than the Dravidians. 


. Jn ancient India, particularly in the Aryan kingdoms, there was a practice of giving dowry to daughters at the time 


of their marriage. 


« In the story, Sri Subanathi’s followers in heaven are called ‘Kapudis’. Though this term is taken to imply the angels 


of heaven, the exact meaning of it is not known. A small group of people, who live in the coastal region of Orissa, 
still call themselves ‘Kapudis’. Most probably, these people in the past, were connected with the ‘Natha’ cult of 
Gorakhanath. 


. The Aryans in India had practised the worship of sacred fire in their day to day lives as an important ritual. The 


Brahmin priests of India still follow the practice in religious festivals. 
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girl, and jumped into the lap of the queen. But the royal couple did not like to bring up a girl-child again 
and secretly took her to the kingdom of Dantahuli and there, they left her on the bed of the queen 
Bhabalila. The king as well as the queen of Dantahuli were very happy to find the child and reared her 
up with great care and affection. The girl was named ‘Sri’. From the beginning, Sri proved to be very 
intelligent and brave. Unlike other girls, she developed a keen interest in hunting, sea-faring and warfare. 
When she grew into a young-woman, she not only surpassed others as a warrior, but also proved herself 
to be an excellent captain of the ship. Once she requested her father to permit her to go on a long sea 
voyage to other countries of the world. In order to satisfy the cherished desire of his adventurous daughter, 
the king Hemanta of Dantahuli equipped a fleet of sixteen ships with different goods and provisions, 
which included important items of use like the royal umbrellas, flags, camping equipments, tents, 
omaments and valuable stones. The elephants and horses, used in war, were also taken in the voyage. 
Experienced sailors, expert navigators and a large number of earth diggers and wood cutters were included 
in the team of people that accompanied the princess, in her naval expedition. Besides, the daughter of a 
dancer and the son of a story teller were also taken in the team, along with musicians and various types 
of musical instruments, used in ceremonial occasions and war. After all these preparations, Sri began her 
voyage for the island of Simghala (Sri Lanka) on an auspicious day, when ‘good-wind’ started blowing. 
On the way, she made friends with the king of Tiger-people and the king of Boar-people."” She stopped 
for some time near the kingdom of her brother, ‘Lalita’, and took her sister-in-law ‘Kalatulsa’ with her. 
Then she disguised herself as a man and renamed her new-self as ‘Bidara Naik’ or the ‘fear-less captain’. 
After crossing seven lakes or seas (including Black sea and the Red sea), she reached the island of Simghala 
and there she encamped near a port, with all the members of her party. 


When the news of her arrival reached the Dalimba (Damila) king of Simghala, he visited her camp and 
was treated well. Bidar Naik (Sri) invited him to dinner and they both dined together like good friends. 
In return, the king of Simghala invited ‘Bidar’ to his palace, to a royal dinner-party, where he tried to kill 
her (Bidar) with poisoned food. But the clever and cautious Bidar could easily escape from this treacherous 
design and decided to take revenge, as early as possible. So, after returning to her camp, she sent a 
message to her allies, like the king of Tiger-people and the king of Boar-people and declared war against 
the king of Simghala. After the preparations of war, a heroic contest was organised between the two 
leaders, in which ° Bidar’ emerged as the clear winner. So, Bidar (Sri) imprisoned the defeated king of 
Simghala in a ship and began her home-ward voyage, with the royal prisoner. On the way back, she gave 
up her male attire and dressed herself again as the princess. Leaving ‘Kalatulsa’, her brother's wife, in 
their kingdom, she returned to the port of ‘Dantahuli’ with all her ships. When the news of her return 
with the king of Simghala as a prisoner reached the people of Dantahuli, there was a great rojoicing in 
the country. But instead of joining her family, Sri preferred to stay in her ship. By that time, she was 
deeply in love with her royal prisoner. But her pride as a victor did not permit her to marry him. So, 
being unable to withstand her conflicting emotions, Sri decided to end her life. She went alone in a boat, 


into the sea and drowned herself in deep water, by sinking it”. 


187. There were a few tribal kingdoms in Orissa, the kings of which were known by their totems like the tiger, the boar 
and the lion etc. The descendants of Boar-royal family (Barihas) still exist in the Sambalpur district of Orissa. 

188. Most probably, the title ‘Naik’ or ‘Navik’ was applied to the sailors and captains of ships in ancient Kalinga and the 
word now means ‘a leader of the people’. 

189. Dr. K.B. Dash, “Bichhinnanchalara Loka Sanskruti”, ‘Paurusa’, Second year, First issue, 1967, pp.133-136. 
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3. An analysis of the story and its historical interpretation. 


In the story, as well as in the method of folkpractice associated with the worship of Goddess Sri- 
Subanathi, we find an excellent combination of religious belief, history, politics, maritime activity, 
and the practice of war-fare of ancient Kalinga. A careful examination of the theme in detail 
reveals that not only two different plots have been linked together,” ' but also sea faring experiences 
of several voyages have been added to the narrative, - to make it lengthy, interesting and a romantic 
one. The use of the names of God and Goddess like ‘Iswarnath’ and ‘Subanathi’ clearly indicates 
that the story was once connnected with ‘Nathism’, a widely practised religious belief of the twelfth 
and the thirteenth century, which had a powerful exponent like Gorakhnath, who preached the 
doctrine of yoga and salvation through meditation. Most probably, before creation of Natha- 
literature in Orissa, the local exponents of Natha-Cult had used folk-tales, like Jatak stories, for 
propagation of these new religious ideas among the masses.“ While doing so, they might have 
chosen a few popular folk-tales and modified them to some extent, like giving names to the characters 
etc, so that these tales could become effective vehicles of their religious philosophy. Though Nathism 
in Orissa can not be dated earlier to the twelfth century A. D.,” this folk-tale, used for its propagation, 
appears to belong to a very early period in history. 


The names of the kingdoms used in the story are Dantahuli, Gangajal and Simghala (Sri Lanka). 
Out of them, ‘Dantahuli’ clearly appears to be a corrupted form of ‘Dantapuri’, which was the 
ancient capital and port-city of Kalinga, even before the time of Lord Buddha.’ ° Pliny i in the first 
century A.D., has also referred to the same city as Dandagula,” ’ which according to him was situated 
at a distance of 570 miles, southward, from the mouth of the Ganges. Though there is no agreement 
in the views of scholars about the present location of Dantapura, depending on Pliny’s account, one 
may accept the views of R. Subbarao, who has identified Dantapura, with the ruins of an ancient 
fort, called ‘Dantaveramkota’, situated near Srikakulam, on the south-bank of the river Vamsadhara. 


The name of the second kingdom in the story is ‘Gangajal’, which means ‘the water of the 
Ganges’. Though we do not have any reference to such a name in our ancient history or literature, 


190. A. P. Patnaik, ‘Smruti ‘O’ Bismrutira Ketoti Chhinnasutra’, “Sagara ‘O’ Sahitya”, Ed. K. S. Behera, 1993, p.102 

191. While the story of ‘Lalita’, the prince of Dantapuri, and ‘Kalatulsa’, the princess of Gangajal, constitute the first plot, 
the story of Sri, the princess of Dantapuri and the king of Simghala belong to the second plot. 

192. The song, that is used in the narrative, as instructions of Sri to her sailors and navigators, contains materials, which 
do not fit-in with the description of a voyage from Dantapura to Sri Lanka. Such descriptions might belong to some 
other forgotten voyage, which have been added to the description of voyage to Sri Lanka, due to the mixing up of 
two different experiences in the minds of people. 

193. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian people”, Volume-V, 1966, Bombay, pp.352-353. 

194. ‘Nathism’ of Orissa looks very much like a combination of Buddhism and Hindu Saivism. There is a considerable 
number of written Natha literature in Oriya language. 

195. The Natha Sampradaya or the religious sect of Nathism is said to have originated with Adinatha Sankara and was 
renovated by Matsyendranatha, at the beginning of the tenth century A.D. Gorakh-nath, his chief disciple, was the 
greatest propagator of this school, through out India. During the twelfth century A.D., it had spread to most of the 
parts of India.So, it is not expected to have spread in Orissa before that time. See Prof. B.N. Mohanty, “Odisara 
Natha Sampradaya ‘O’ Natha Sahitya”, 1968, Preface and the first Chapter. 

196. According to the Jatakas like ‘Kurudhamma’, ‘Chulla Kalinga’, ‘Kumbhakara’ and ‘Kalingavodhi’, the city of 
Dantapura flourished as the capital of Kalinga during the pre-Buddha period. See N. K. Sahu’s “Utkal University 
History of Orissa”, Vol.I, 1964, p.85 

197. Prof. Sylvain Levi has identified Dantapura with ‘Dandagula’ of Pliny. 

198. J.A.H.R.S, Vol. VI, p.73 and “Kalingadesha Charitam”, 1930. See the discussion on Dantapura in the next chapter 
of this book. 
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it appears close to the ‘Gangaridae”” of the Greek historians and the ‘Gangarides” of Pliny, through 
which ‘the final part of the course of the Ganges’ passed as it flowed into the sea. The Periplus, in 
the first century A.D., has also described a market-town on the bank of the Ganges, which had the 
same name as the river. From these accounts, it appears that the kingdom of Gangajal, over which 
an “Aryan Rishi’ (Bara Rusi) was ruling, was actually an early Aryan settlement (Ganga- Aryadiha), 
which was considered a weaker state in comparison with Dantapura, the capital of Kalinga. This 
particular land was referred to by the Greek historians, while it was a part of the Nanda empire and 
the Roman scholar, Pliny, while it was a part of Kalinga. But in the folk-tale, we find this ‘Aryan- 
Rishi-Kingdom’ as an independent state, which subsequently became a part of Kalinga, through a 
forced matrimonial alliance. As it has been assumed earlier that the Aryans had gradually arrived 
in this part of the country, starting from the Rigvedic period, it may not be unreasonable to think 
that they might have taken a few hundred years more, to develop their far eastern Gangetic colony 
into an independent kingdom. Again, the reference to a Rishi-king in the folk-tale, like Janak of 
Mithila in the Ramayana, and his daily ritual of ‘fire-worship’ etc, make us believe that the folk-tale 
speaks of a period, which was very much within the Vedic age and when the Aryan influence was 
limited to a few colonies in the east of the Gangetic valley. So, taking all these facts into account, the 
story of war between the Aryan kingdom of Eastern India and the famous, as well as stronger 
Dravidian power of Dantapura, and the matrimonial alliance that followed the event, can be dated 
tentatively to a period of B.C. 800 to 600. 


The third kingdom or the country referred to in the folk-tale is ‘Simghaladwipa’ or Sri Lanka, 
which is generally called ‘Lanka’ in the folk-literature of Orissa. The name ‘Simghala’ must have 
been given to Lanka, after the arrival of prince Vijaya, son of Simghabahu of the eastern coast of 
India, with his followers. The Sri Lankan chronicle ‘Mahavamsa’ places Vijaya’s accession in the 
year 1 of Buddha's Nirvana, which took place in 483 B.C. So, the island, Lanka, might have been 
known as ‘Simghaloy’ (the house of the Lion) or Simghala™ after a Lion dynasty was fully established 
there, which might have taken a considerable period of time. So, the second part of the folk-tale, 
which describes a naval expedition against Simghala, might have grown out of an event, which had 
occurred a few hundred years after the fifth century B.C.. ° The king of Tiger-people and the king 
of Boar-people, which have been referred in the folk-tale as allies of Dantapura, were probably 
there during the period, as their existence in a subsequent period is proved by historical facts. ui 


199. Curtius, IX, 2, M’Crindle'’s “Invasion by Alexander”, pp.221-22. 

200. Pliny, Book VI (22), See Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s “The Classical Accounts of India”, 1981, Calcutta, p.341. 

201. W.H.Schoff, “The Periplus of the Erythraean sea”, 1974, New Delhi, p.47 

202. ‘Gangaridae’ appears to be a corrupted form of ‘Ganga-Arya-Diha’, which means ‘a settlement of the Aryans near 
the Ganges’. 

203. In the Chapter II, where the history of Kalinga has been discussed, this assumption is clearly explained. 

204. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan'’s “History and Culture of the Indian people”, Volume II, 1980, Bombay, p.237 

205. Simgha (Lion) + Alaya (home) = Simghaloy. ‘Simghala’ may be a corrupted form of the original Sanskrit name 
given to the island-country. 

206. The second part of the story gives a picture of a different period in history. If only the name of the Sri Lankan king 
is taken into account, the event may appear to have occurred during the second century B.C. Though in the folk-tale 
this name is ‘Dalimba’, that seems to be a corrupted form of ‘Damila’ or ‘Tamil’, who ruled over Sri Lanka during 
that century. (See Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “The History and Culture of the Indian people”, Volume II, 1980, Bombay, 
p-237) Though the Tamils have ruled again over the island in the eleventh century A.D., considering the reference to 
the Vyaghraraja and Baraharaja, the second century B.C. has been chosen as the period that probably related to the 
folk-tale. 

207. Samudragupta, who ruled over India during the fourth century A.D., had conquered several Kingdoms in South- 
India including une called ‘Mahakantara’, ruled by ‘Vyaghraraja’ or the king of tigers. Mahakantara has been 
indentified with Jeypore region (Koraput) of Orissa. As ‘Vyaghraraja’ appears to be a totemic royal title, it is quite 
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Taking both the episodes of the folk-tale into account, while it is not possible to determine the 
exact point of time, when the event of voyage from Dantapura to Sri Lanka took place, it can be 
easily said that the whole story was based on two major events and experiences of several voyages, 
which took place, more or less, in between a time-range of 600 years, extending from the eighth 
century B.C. to the second century B. C..” “ Again, as the folk-tale was used as a vehicle of Nath 
religious philosophy, during the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries A.D., more and newer 
experiences might have been added to it, by words of mouth, and in the process, making this 
account of voyage a sum-total of accumulated memories of maritime activities, spread over a period 
of nearly two thousand years in the past.” ® This can be very well observed i ina ‘song-like instruction’ 
of Sri to her sailors and navigators, which forms a part of the folk tale.” For instance, in this 
elaborate instruction, we find a description of several lakes or seas, that are actually not there on 
the sea-route from Dantapura to Sri Lanka. ’ Out of the names of seas, two names almost agree 
with the Oriya names of the ‘Black Sea’ (Kajaliadaha) and the ‘Red Sea’ (Sinduriadaha). ର 
statement like “sail for Susa” (“Susa re bahiba”), having no link with a voyage to Sri Lanka, 
repeated again and again through out the song. “° This type of complex and incompatible roe 
of a voyage to Sri Lanka clearly indicates that mass-memories of ancient maritime activities 
concerning Black Sea, Red Sea and in some way, the ancient city of Susa, have been mixed up with 
the memories of a voyage to Sri Lanka and have passed from generation to generation through the 
story tellers, till the folk-tale was recorded in its present form. But despite a few occasional absurdity 
and internal inconsistency, this particular folk-tale provides a few important pieces of information 
about the seafaring activities of ancient Kalinga that are rarely found in other folk- tales. A few of 
such findings are given below. 


(1) The sailors and the navigators of the ancient Kalinga knew the use of trade-winds. In the story, 
Sri began her voyage after the ‘good wind’ started blowing. 


(2) Along with the precious goods, horses, elephants, temporary housing materials and tents etc 
were usually loaded in the ships, before a voyage for a distant land. 


(3) There were expert sailors and navigators in the caste-group of ‘Kaivartas’, who knew how to 
determine the direction and plot the course of a ship. 


likely that such a dynasty of kings was ruling over a part of Kalinga, many hundred years before Samudragupta. 
So, this historical event corroborates the existence of the king of tigers or `Vyaghraraja’ in ancient Kalinga as given 
in the folk-tale. See Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian people”, Vol.I1I, 1970, Bombay, p.9. 

208. Though Dantapura was there for many hundred years after the Nirvana of Buddha,it had lost its importance after 
Kalinga became a part of Nanda empire during the fourth century B.C. and again when Asoka conquered Kalinga 
in the fifth decade of the third century B.C. Dantapura might have revived Ther importance after the fall of the 
Mauryas by the end of that century and continued as such till the rise of Kharavela in the first century B.C., when 
‘Kalinganagar’ became the capital of Kalinga. 

209. From the eighth century B.C. to A.D. 1200, the time-span is 2000 years. 

210. Dr. K. B. Dash, “Bichhinnanchalara Loka Sanskruti”, ‘Paurusa’, Second year, First issue, 1967, pp.135-136 

211. If we accept the identification of Dantapura with ‘Dantaveramkota’, near Srikakulum, which is on the coast, there 
is only, ‘one sea’, i.e. the Bay of Bengal, in between Dantapura and Sri Lanka. 

212. Though it does not have any link with a voyage for Sri Lanka, “sail for Susa” is repeated twice in the song as 
instructions to the sailors. The ‘Baveru’ and ‘Supparaka’ Jatakas, composed most likely during the fourth 
century B.C., refer to an earlier period, when oceanic navigation was possible between India and Babylon for 
shipping of peacocks. As in the forests of Orissa still there are a large number of wild peacocks, Kalinga might 
have been linked with the ancient cities of Babylon and Susa for export of this beautiful bird. The memories of this 
voyage had every possibility of being mixed up with the memories of a voyage to Sri Lanka. 

213. No other folk-tale, so far discovered in Orissa, has so much of information about the maritime activities of ancient 
Kalinga, as this particular one. 
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(4) There was a practice of taking a large number of earth-diggers(spade-men) and wood-cutters 
(axe-men) in a voyage, probably for digging, deepening and broadening of the inland water- 
routes, wherever necessary and for clearing of the forest at the camp sites. 


(5) Dancing girls, story-tellers and musicians with various types of musical instruments used to 
accompany the ‘seafaring team’ in a voyage, to provide entertainment to the group, while in 
the sea. | 


In view of the above facts, one may conclude that maritime activities had flourished in the land 
of Kalinga, since ancient times, and had continued as such for several thousand years. If the sites of 
ancient ports are successfully identified and archaeological excavations are undertaken there, through 
the methods of painstaking research, it is still possible to uncover the ancient history of Kalinga, as 
well as her contacts with different nations of the old world, that are now shrouded in mystery. 
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THE LOST PORTS OF KALINGA AND THEIR PROBABLE LOCATIONS 


While acknowledging a major role of the Kalingan people in the expansion of Indian civilization 
to the countries of Southeast Asia, particularly during the early centuries of Christian era, one 
wonders, how this people could reach such lands, situated thousands of miles away from the eastern 
coast of India ? The truth of this fact presupposes, the existence of a good number of flourishing 
ports on the Kalingan coast, the sea worthy ship building capability of her people and the prevalence 
of a maritime infrastructure, covering an extensive area of the then Kalinga. Though there is reference 
to Kalingan ports in the ancient religious literature and in the writings of travellers, scholars and 
geographers, no organised attempt has been made so far to locate their ancient positions. The 
historians and scholars, who have worked in the area, are a few in number and their works have 
not been very well discussed or analysed to arrive at the truth. In this chapter a humble attempt is 
made to locate a few ancient and mediaeval ports of Kalinga. 


I. POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION IN THE IDENTIFICATION OF PORTS 


There are a few points which need to be considered in locating the site of an ancient port. The 
available historical facts pertaining to the location of the port should be considered taking into 
account the geographical and environmental changes, which occur gradually, as a part of natural 
process. For example, the location of a port, relative to the coast-line, changes in a gradual manner 
due to accumulation of sand from the sea and deposit of silt from the rivers. Similarly, the location 
of a port, in relation to the connecting river, also changes due to the shifting of the river-bed in a 
geographic process. For example, the site of a port-city situated on a river bank, close to the sea, 
may be found a few miles inside the land and at a little distance from the river, after a few hundred 
years. But this does not occur in a uniform manner for the total coast line. In some places, the sea 
eats up the soft coast line due to flow of strong currents or frequent rise of tidal waves and in that 
process, once a flourishing port-city is totally devoured by the ocean in a few hundred years. It is 
not hard to find examples for such extreme cases in our ancient history. We know the story of 
‘Tamralipta’, which flourished as an important port for more than 1000 years in ancient India, but 
had to be abandoned one day, due to deposit of silt in the connecting river mouth. The remains of 
this historical port are now observed at ‘Tamluk’, several miles in-land, on the coast of West Bengal. 
Indian archaeologists have lately discovered a great ancient port, that now lies submerged under 
the waters of the Arabian Sea, believed to be the remains of golden Dwaraka, the fabled city of Lord 
Krishna. 


In ancient Kalinga, important ports were probably managed by various guilds of merchants and 
traders, who used to name the feeder ports or the subsidiary trade-centres, after the main port. In 
other words, instead of one place-name in case of one important port, we now find a chain of places 


1. Shikha Trivedi, “The search for the lost city of Dwaraka”, The Illustrated weekly of India, Feb. 14-20, 1988, pp. 6-15 
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having the same name, spread over a wide area, covering not only the geographic limits of ancient 
Kalinga, but also other important and historic trade centres of India. Most probably, this was a 
practice prevalent in the world from the pre-historic period.’ As hardly any research work has been 
undertaken in this particular field, this author had to rely on his own observation, which includes 
almost 60,000 place-names, covering Orissa as well as some parts of adjacent West Bengal and Andhra. 
For example, this author has traced eleven place-names, {Which sound very close to ‘Palura’ or 
‘Paloura’ of Ptolemy” in the present state of Orissa, the list’ of which is given below : 


Sl. District Police station Place No. Exact name of 
No. on the Map the place 
` 1. Balasore Balasore Sadar 170 Paluria 
2. Puri Daspalla 121 Polara 
3. Ganjam Berhampur 147 Paluru 
4. Ganjam Parlakimedi 111 Poluru 
5. Ganjam Parlakimedi 120 Poluru 
6. Ganjam Rambha 165 Palurgodo 
7. Ganjam Serango 292 Palaru 
8. Koraput Narayan Patna 116 (Jogi) Palur 
9. Koraput Narayan Patna 118 (Panga) Palur 
10. Koraput Motu . 19 Poluru 
11. Koraput Motu 62 Poluru 


The original ‘Paloura’, indicated by the Egyptian scholar, may be within the list, but that needs 
to be distinguished from the feeder-ports, which go by the same name, as parts of the guild or 
some sort of ancient corporation. 


In addition to the historical name or place-name, ports and harbours have been called by other 
names like ‘Diha’, ‘Kuda’, ‘Munda’, ‘Kona’, ‘Koti’, ‘Pattana’ or ‘Pattanam’ and ‘Bunder’ etc. at 
different points of time. ° Though we have reference to ‘Pattana’ in ‘Kautilya’s Arthasastra’ and we 
are acquainted with the Persian word ‘Bunder’,” we have little knowledge about the other terms 
used for ports. But from this author’s own observation of the place-names in Orissa, it comes to 
light that such terms were widely used for ports and harbours in the past, by the people of Kalinga. 
Very often, one comes across place-names with such terms in Orissa, very close to the geographic 
location of ancient or mediaeval ports. 


2. The Aryans, who had migratd from ‘Aryabarta’ into Kalinga some time, after the 10th century B.C., had named 
their new places of residence as ‘Aryabarta’. The Brahmins of ‘Vidarbha’, who had migrated into Kalinga-country 
had identified themselves as the ‘Kundinas’ or ‘Kundis’, following the name of their earlier residence (Kundina) in 
Vidarbha. In doing so, they must have followed a practice of prehistoric period which was in vogue in this land 
for centuries, even after the Christian era. 

3. Surendranath Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s ‘Ancient India’ as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.69. 

4. Census of India, 1961, Volume XII - Part IX-B, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”, 1964. 

5. While screening the place-names in the sites of ancient ports of Orissa, one comes across such terms frequenily. 
Please see the discussion in detail in the subsequent chapter. 

6. Anantaram Kara Sarma, “Kautilya-Artha Sastram”, Purbardham, Second Edition, 1984, Cuttack,p. 344. For ‘Bunder’ 
see “The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary”, prepared by William Little, Third Edition, Vol. 1, p.234. 
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In ancient Kalinga, there was administrative provision in each port-city, for the collection of 
import and export duties from traders, after its proper assessment, through measurement or weighing 
of the merchandise. Places of such transactions have been gradually called as ‘Kara pada’ (place for 
collection of taxes) and ‘Kanta pada (the place for weighment) respectively. The words ‘Kara’ and 
‘Kanta’ are still in use to indicate the same meaning. In Orissa, we come across hundreds of place- 
names coupled with the term ‘Kara’ or ‘Kanta’, which mostly occur by the side of minor or major 
ports, that were flourishing in ancient or mediaeval times. 


It is observed from the locations of ancient ports that traders and mariners, who had once come 
there from distant lands or different parts of ancient India, had developed colonies of their own 
community, which was either called by their country’s name or by the name of their port of 
embarkation. Such a practice was probably there in the ancient world, for which we still find many 
ancient Kling (Kalinga) settlements in the Southeast Asian countries. Though a few Klings still 
have their separate identity in Southeast Asia, the one-time foreigners of Kalinga have been totally 
integrated with the local population, after accepting their religion, caste and creed. Now only 
remains the place-name, indicating their ancient maritime connection with this particular country 
or its port. Inspite of corruption in form due to the passage of centuries, many such place-names 
can still be recognised. 


The locations of ancient ports are now generally represented by big composite villages, with 
various caste and trade groups, as reminiscent of the ancient city population. Unlike the common 
villages of Orissa, here we often find trade based communities like weavers, pot makers, cobblers, 
carpenters, wine makers (Sundhi), goldsmiths and blacksmiths etc. who once congregated there to 
cater to the needs of a cosmopolitan population of merchants and mariners. In addition to the 
caste-groups already mentioned, there are certainly to be found people of ‘Kandara’ (Kandari) and 
‘Keuta’ (Kaivarta) castes, who once played an important role in the overseas maritime trade. It was 
they, who were once the real mariners and navigators of Kalingan ships, sailing for distant islands. 
Presently, they are found mostly engaged in fishing or rowing boats in the rivers and lakes of 
Orissa. 


As the sailors of ships used to require abundant quantities of fresh water for storage, before 
leaving the port for their destinauon, most of the ancient ports had adequate number of wells and 
tanks to meet the requirement. Such facilities are still in existence in many such port-sites of Orissa.” 
In addition to this, in these places, we also come across ruins of Siva temples and shrines for Hindu 
or Buddhistic deities. Most probably, it was a practice with sailors and merchants to offer their 
prayers at the religious-places, before undertaking their hazardous voyage in the sea. 


The ports had provision for light-houses, on high grounds, to act as beacons for ships at night. 
Though we do not find the ruins of ancient light-houses near the ports, there are place-names like 
‘Pradipa’, ‘Dipa-pala’ and ‘Bati’ etc., ° indicating their existence in the past. In some of the major 
port-sites, where there are hills in the background, one can still find on the highest point, a hole, 
which can hold large quantities of oil for a great lamp. 


7: In Orissa we still find many place-names as Java, Bali, Mali (Malay) and Simghala etc. indicating ancient maritime 
contact of the people of Such countries with Kalinga. 

8. This author has observed chains of wells and tanks in many ancient and mediaevel port sites of Orissa. For example, 
near the small village ‘Nimina’, the probable site of the port ‘Nanigaina’ of Ptolemy, there are about 15 large tanks. 
Near the village ‘Mantridi’ (Ganjam) which was a port during mediaeval times, there are a few very large tanks. 
The chains of wells are also seen in many minor port-sites of the districts Puri and Cuttack. 

9. These beacons were probably made to guide the ships, so that they can reach the port or harbour safely at night. 

10. The terms ‘Pradipa’, ‘Dipa’ and ‘Bati’ mean only ‘lamp’, which burns to light up a place at night. 
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These are some clear indicators, which are still observed, either wholly or partly, in many ancient 
and mediaeval port-sites of Orissa. But during the past three thousand years, many major and 
minor ports have flourished in this land and have left their marks at different points of time. So, it 
becomes difficult to distinguish one from the other. Though the coast-line has receded, rivers have 
changed their courses, the marks of the ports are still visible in many places. But those occur so 
frequently over the land, particularly in the coastal belt of Orissa, that it becomes very hard to 
determine the exact position of an ancient port. 


Il. A FEW ANCIENT PORTS AND THEIR PRESENT LOCATIONS 


Unfortunately, the historical contents on Kalingan ports are mostly scanty and ambiguous. So, 
their interpretation have led scholars into different conclusions and disagreements. In view of the 
facts, it is necessary to give a fresh look on the subject, taking into account the historical information, 
the views of different scholars and author’s own findings from the study of place-names, pertaining 
to the ports and harbours of ancient Kalinga. 


(1) The ancient port-city of Kanchanapura 


The Jaina Upanga called the ‘Prajnapana’ refers to Kanchanapura as a city of Kalinga.’ ' This . 
name also finds place in other religious literature.” The city has been mentioned as a great centre of 
commerce and there was free trade between Lanka and this metropolis.” “ The king of Kalinga, at 
the time, was Karakandu, who was a disciple of Parswanath. " As a port of free trade between 
Lanka and Kalinga, Kanchanapura must have been a flourishing city of the time. Mr. L. Saha has 
identified this ancient port with the present ‘Sonpur’ in the district of Bolangir, which is situated 
far away from the coast-line. Though ‘Sonpur’ was‘a major river port in the past, it cannot be the 
ancient site of Kanchanapura, which had trade links with Lanka. As the words ‘Kanchana’ and 
‘Subarna’ (Swarna) have the same meaning (gold), Mr. Saha probably assumed a change of name 
of the place during a later period. But in Orissa, we still find two separate chains of names, believed 
to have been connected to Kanchanapura and Subarna(Swarna)pura. Most probably, these two ports 
had flourished in two different periods of time and each had a set of feeder ports or subsidiaries 
with the same name. The list of places known as Kanchana pura is placed at the Appendix-l. 
Altogether, there are 23 place-names in the list, out of which, two names (one in Keonjhar district 
and the other in the district of Sambalpur) still remain as ~Kanchanapura’ without being corrupted. 
The original port-city of Kanchanapura might have been located in one of the places of the list, 
while the remaining twentytwo were the subsidiary ports, though they had the same name. At this 
stage, without adequate historical information on the geographic location of Kanchanapura, it is 
not possible to pinpoint on a particular site, as all the places known by that name bear, more or less, 
similar signs of being ports in the past. But taking into account the name of the King Karakandu 
and the Sri Lankan connection of the ancient port, a probable location can be suggested on the 
banks of the river ‘Rishikulya’ in the district of Ganjam. In this respect, the first four places of the 
list (Appendix-I), located in Chhatrapur, Rambha and Hinjili area, of the district Ganjam are 
considered important. There is still another reason for identification of this area as the site of the 


11. “Indian Antiquary”, XX, p.375; See also Dr. A.C. Mittal, “An Early History of Orissa,” Banaras,1962, p.25. 
12. “Ogha Niryukti Bhashya”, 30, p.20(a); See Dr. Mittal, “An Early History of Orissa”, Banaras, 1962, p.119. 
13. “Vasudeva Hindi”, p.111, See Dr. Mittal, “An Early History of Orissa”, Banaras, 1962, p.119. 

14. ‘Uttaradhyana Sutra’, “Sacred Book of the East”, XIV, p.87. 

15. L. Saha, “Bharateswar”, p.103, See also Dr. S.N. Rajaguru, “Odisara Itihasa”, Cuttack, 1985, p. 178. 
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original port-city of repute. Kanchanapura was also the capital of the King Karakandu or Karandu. 
There are two villages (near Chhatrapur), known as ‘Padmavati’ and -Keranditola’ ({Karandu tala), 
which appear to have been named after the mother of Karakandu’” and Karakandu (Karandu) 
respectively. A portion of the ‘Eastern ghat’ hills, which runs parallel to the coast-line in the district 
of Ganjam, is also called ‘Kerandimal’ (Karandu mal) or the hill country of ‘Karandu’. 


(2) Dantapura, the ancient Capital and port-city of Kalinga 


The ‘Mahagovinda suttanta’ of ‘Digha Nikaya’ speaks of ‘Dantapura’ as the capital of Kalinga 
and it further states that the city was founded by Mahagovinda at a time, when Renu was ruling 
over Mithila.” According to the Jatakas, like ‘Kurudhamma’, ‘Chulla Kalinga’, ‘Kumbhakara’ and 
‘Kalingabodhi’ , the city of Dantapura flourished as the capital of Kalinga during, the pre-Buddha 
period.” In the Mahabharat, the capital of Kalinga has been named as ‘Dantakura’, ° which appears 
to be the same as Dantapura of Jaina and Buddhist literature. The Roman scholar Pliny also refers 
toa fortified city, situated at a distance of 574 British miles, from the mouth of the Ganges, as 
‘Dandagula’, ! which is taken by scholars to be ‘Dantapura’. According to the tradition of Jainas, 
Dantapura was the capital of ‘Dantavaktra’, the king of Kalinga.” It is learnt from the statements of 
the Buddhist chronicles and tradition, that immediately after Lord Buddha's death, his “left canine 
tooth’ was taken from his Relics and was brought to Kalinga, where it was enshrined by the reigning 
sovereign Brahmadatta of Dantapura. Though the sacred Tooth was worshipped in Kalinga for 
several hundred years, during the reign of Guhasiva, there was a rivalry among kings for its 
possession. So, the king had to send this Tooth-relic secretly to a friendly king of Sri Lanka, through 
his daughter Hemamala and son-in-law Danta Kumara, a prince of Ujjayini.” “ At that time, king 
Siri Megha Vanna’ was ruling over, Sri Lanka and during his reign, the Dathavamsa is said to have 
been composed in about 310 A. D..” So, the Tooth-relic must have been transferred to Sri Lanka, 
some time during the first decade of fourth century A.D. We learn further from ‘Dathavamsa’ that 
Guhasiva met with a sad end, as the result of a war with a neighbouring ruler of Kalinga, called 
`Khiradhara’, who wanted to take possession of the sacred Relic. 


After the fall of Guhasiva, the history of Dantapura remains unknown for several hundred 
years. Though during the rule of Umavarman (360-395 A.D.) of Mathara dynasty, there was reference 


16. Karakandu was also called Karandu. See ‘Karakandu Chariu’, “Abhidhan Rajendra”, Volume III, The Kumbhakara 
Jataka also describes a king of Kalinga called ‘Karandu’, See Cowell, “Jataka” Il, pp.228-32 and 376. 

17. According to Jaina literature, ‘Padmavati’ was the wife of ‘Dadhivahan’, king of Champa. While she was pregnant, 
once she was travelling in a forest with her husband riding on an elephant. Unfortunately, due to a temporary 
madness of the elephant, she was separated from her husband and was carried away into the country of Kalinga. 
There, she gave birth to Karakandu under the protection of a Brahmin. Karakandu, after attaining manhood, 
became the king of Kalinga and ultimately met Dadhivahana in a battle field, where father and son recognised 
each other due to timely intervention of Padmavati. (“Karakandu Chariu”, “Abhidhana Rajendra”, III, ‘Karandu’.) 

18. “Digha Nikaya”, 1, pp.235f; “Mahavastu”, Il, p.208, See also Dr. A. C. Mittal, “An Early History of Orissa”, 
Banaras, 1962 p.109. 

19. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.l, 1964, pp.84, 85. 

20. “Udyaga Prava”, XXII1, 708, See also Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.[, 1964, p.85. 

21. Pliny, “The Natural History”, V1.23, See also “Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India” by S. Majumdar Sastri, 
Calcutta, 1924, p.592. 

22. “Uttaradhyayana Sutra”, XVIII, 45-46 

23. “Dantha-dhatu-wanso” or “History of the Tooth-relic”, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1837, p.860. See also “Buddha 
Vamsa”, XXVIII, p.6 and “Chula Vamsa”, XXXVII, p92. 

24. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.I, 1964, p.429. 
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to ‘Dantaya-vagu-bhoga’ in a copper plate grant, it cannot be said with certainty that the place was 
related to the ancient city of Dantapura.” But the city was very much there at the time. Though 
after shifting of the cpaital from the place to another region and transfer of the ‘Tooth-relic’ to Sri 
Lanka, the political as well as religious importance of Dantapura had been reduced, the city 
probably continued as an important centre of trade and commerce, which sustained its existence 
till eleventh century A.D. From the history of Ganga dynasty of Kalinga, it is found that king 
Bajrahasta, son of Maharajadhiraja Kamarnaba had issued two important copper plate grants, while 
residing at ‘Dantipura’, ° which was a corrupted form of Dantapura. From this record, it is evident 
that Dantapura continued as a flourishing city till the period of ~Bajrahasta’ of Ganga dynasty and 
probably for this reason, the king had made Dantapura, the capital of Kalinga during the period. 


If the Jaina as well as the Buddhist religious literature are to be believed, we may have to accept 
the fact that Dantapura was there during the pre-Buddha period and most probably derived its 
name from ancient ivory-trade of Kalinga. Again, as we find its name in a copper plate grant of a 
king, who ruled over Kalinga some time, during the tenth or the early part eleventh century A.D., 
it can be safely said that the city of Dantapura, the ancient capital of Kalinga, was in existence for 
about 1500 years or even more. Unfortunately, so famous a city has so far not been properly identified. 
There is sharp difference of opinion among scholars regarding its location. 


To begin with, Alexander Cunningham has identified Dantapura with ‘Rajamahendri’, which is 
situated on the North-Eastern bank of the Godavari. As it appears, he was very much guided by 
Pliny’s statement, where it is said that from the mouth of the Ganges to Cape Calingon and the 
town of ‘Dandagula’, the distance is 625 (Roman) miles. ° Pliny’ s book, which is believed to have 
been based on the ‘Account of Megasthenes’ of about 300 B.C., has clearly shown both the Cape 
Calingon and Dandagula, at the same distance from the mouth of the Ganges.” As Cunningham 
took the port town of ‘Coringa’, located on a projecting point of land at the mouth of Godavari 
river, to be the ‘Cape Calingon’ of Pliny, he had to identify ‘Dantapura’ with the nearest historical 
city of Rajmahendri, which is presently in Andhra Pradesh. Unfortunately, we neither come across 
a place-name identical to Dantapura there, nor the remains of a fortified city in its vicinity. 


Prof. Sylvain Levi has identified Dantapura with the present ‘Palur’ (Paloura of Ptolemy) of 
Ganjam, which according to him is the Tamil equivalent of Dantapura. ! The Tamil word for tooth 
(Danta) is ‘Pallu’ and for city is ‘Ur’. So, as per Levi’s opinion the name ‘Palur’ has been derived 
from ‘Pallu + Ur’. In this connection, it may be stated that during the first half of the second 
century A.D., ,£8yptian geographer Ptolemy had described ‘Paloura’ as a major port on the eastern 
coast of India” and the name of the same port also finds mention in a third century A.D. inscription 
of Nagarjunakonda.” ’ On the other hand, we know that Dantapura was the capital of Kalinga and 


25. The term ‘Dantaya-vagu-bhoga’, probably means a district with the name ‘Dantaya’ or ‘Danta’. See the name in 
Ep. Ind., Vol.XIL, pp.4-6. 

26. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXL, pp.202-204 ff, See also Dr. S. N. Rajaguru, “Orisara Itihasa”’, Cuttack, 1985, p. 347 

27. “Uttaradhyayana Sutra”, XVIII, 45-46, See also “Abhidhana Rajendra”, V. p. 86. The Jaina authorities mean ‘Danta’ 
as ivory and ~Dantapura’ as the place of ivory,after which the city was so named. 

28. Surendranath Majumdar Sastri, “Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India”, Calcutta, 1924, p.593. 

29. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “The Classical Accounts of India”, Calcutta, 1981, p.343. 

30. Pliny states “From the mouth of the Ganges to Cape Calingon and the town of Dandagula 625 miles ;” (Book 
VI.C.17-23) 

31. “Indian Antiquary”, IV, 1926, pp.98-99, See also N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, 1964, p.85 

32. 5S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.69. 

33. D.C. Sircar, “Select Inscriptions”, Vol.I, pp.233-34, Sircar has placed the the script of the inscription in the second 
half of the third century A.D. 
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the king Guhasiva was ruling over there till the end of third century A.D. It is quite unusual for a 
capital city to be called by two different names during the same period. Besides, we know also that 
the city of Dantapura was known by that name till the Ganga king Bajrahasta ruled over there, 
during the tenth century A. D.." In view of the facts, it is difficult to accept Dantapura and Paloura 
as one place. There is still another evidence which counteracts Levi’s view on derivation of the 
place-name ‘Palura’. Altogether there are eleven places in the present state of Orissa with the name 
‘Palur’ or a corrupted form of Palur. In most of these places, we find a caste-group of people, who 

call themselves ‘Kshatriyas’ and bear the sur-name ‘Palai‘’. These people are very much like the 
other natives of the soil and speak the same language (Oriya) as others. There i is still another caste- 
group, who call themselves ‘Palia’ and speak ‘Telgu’ as their mothertongue.” ° The people of this 
caste-group are mostly found in South-Orissa, close to Andhra Pradesh. Most probably, these ‘Palei’ 
as well as ‘Palia’ people of Orissa belong to the original ‘Pallavas’ of South India, whose empire 
comprising of Tamil 25 well as Telgu speking regions, had flourished betwen the third and the 
ninth centuries A.D..“ It is also probable that the presently Oriya-speaking ‘Pallavas’ (Palei), had 
immigrated into the land of Kalinga during the first century A.D. (or even earlier), before the 
formation of their empire in South India and had settled in the coastal regions. Such a colony of the 
Pallavas on the Kalingan coast gradually developed into the port-city of ‘Pallava-Ur’ or ‘Pallavur’, 
which sounds identical to the Ptolemy's ‘Paloura’. As the original ‘Pallavas’ of Tamil stock were 
gradually integrated with the local people, their mother tongue was converted to the local language. 
The ‘Palias’ of Orissa, who still speak Telgu language, might have immigrated into Kalinga from 
the Telgu regions of ‘Pallava empire’ during a later period (the eighth or ninth century A.D.). After 
the ‘Pallavas’ had established themselves in the port-city of ‘Pallavur’ or ‘Poloura’, subsidiary ports, 
by the same name, might have grown around it, as a network of trade-centres. 


Leaving aside the transformation of the name ‘Dantapura’ into ‘Palur’ or Paloura, which does 
not appear to be a fact, if we go around the present ‘Palurgada’ of Rambha in the district of Ganjam, 
which is considered the main port of Palura, we never come across any archaeological evidence in 
support of the ancient fortified city of Danta pura, though it still bears many signs and symptoms 
(which will be discussed later) of being a great port in the past. 


There are also a few more scholars, who have tried to identify Dantapura, the ancient capital of 
Kalinga. According to the views of Nandalal Dev, Dantapura was situated at ‘Dantun’ of the district 
Medinpur in West Bengal.” ’ It my be seen in the ‘Appendix II’, there are several places in the state 
of Orissa with names which begin with the term ‘Danta’ and all these places cannot be the ancient 
sites of Dantapura. Besides, this place (Dantun) does not have any archaeological evidence there. It 
is located at a place, the distance of which from the mouth of Ganges is less than 625 Roman miles, 
the exact distance indicated by Pliny. Depending on an inscription, on the wall of a Siva temple, 
found near the port-town of Baruan, where there is reference to ` Danta ada’ ,” ° the eminent scholar 


34. As there were several Bajrahastas under the Ganga dynasty, the exact date of this King has so far not been determined. 

35. This author has personally verified the facts about ‘Palei’ and ‘Palia’ caste groups of Orissa by visiting places like 
‘Palurgada’ of Rambha and ‘Palur’ (near Mantridi) of Berhampur, in the district of Ganjam. 

36. Bharatiya vidya Bhavan’s “The History and Culture of the Indian People”, Vol.IIl, ‘The classical Age’, 1970, pp. 
282-283 and also see R. Gopalan - “History of the Pallavas of Kanchi”, where he states that starting from c. 200 
A.D., the Pallava power gradually rose to a mighty empire in Southern India. It reached its climax in the seventh 
century and then began to decline till the end of ninth century, after which it was no more heard of. 

37. “Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India”, p.53, See also S. N. Rajaguru, “Orisara Itihasa”, 1985, 
p.66. 

38. ‘Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society’, Vol. V1 Pt.i, pp.51 - 52 ff. In the inscription, dated 1376 A.D. 
there is reference to ‘Rauta grama’ of ‘Dantagada’. The village ‘Rauta grama’ is still found in the area. 
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Dr. S.N. Rajaguru had tried to identify Dantapura with the coastal strip of land near Mahendra 
mountain range of Southern Orissa. Though the place still contains the ruins of many temples of 
mediaeval period, it does not have archaeological evidence to support the existence of an ancient 
fortified city there.” 


Prof. R. Subha Rao, in his book ‘Kalingadesha Charitam’,” written in Telgu language, in the 
year 1930, has identified Dantapura with the remains of an ancient fort, situated near Srikakulam 
of Andhra Pradesh. According to Rao, the place was once called ‘Dantavaktra Kota’ and in this 
way it is connected with the legend of ‘Dantavaktra’ of Jaina tradition.’ ' Though Mr. Rao had written 
his book more than 70 years ago and published an article on the subject in a Journal (J.A.H.R.S., 
Vol.VI), it did not draw the attention of eminent scholars and was not adequately discussed. However, 
the remains of a fortified city with which he had identified ‘Dantapura’ is still there, at a distance of 
about 12 kms. from the town of Srikakulum, near the village ‘Amudalvalsa’. It is a great circular 
fort with thick earthen wall around it, which is surrounded by a broad moat. This moat still 
contains water in many places. The total circumference of this giant fort may measure upto 9 to 12 
kms. 


This ancient fort is now located at a distance of nearly 20 kms. from the eastern coast of India, 
on the southern bank of the river ‘Vamsadhara’, while another major river, ‘Langulva’, flows into 
the sea, close to it, on the South. From its present location it is clear, that once it was situated close 
to the sea, on the mouth of the river Langulya and also close to the other river. Its wonderful 
geographic position and proximity to the sea had probably made it an ideal port, an important 
centre for ivory trade and a great city for nearly 15 hundred years in the past. If we now compare 
the relative position of its site on the eastern-coast of India with that of Dandagula (Dandaguda), 
described by Pliny, which was situated at a distance of 625 Roman miles from the mouth of Ganges, 
there is almost a complete agreement of facts as well as figures.” * It can be argued further that the 
geographic position of ‘Cape Calingon’, which Pliny had shown at the same distance as Dandagula 
from the mouth of Ganges, may be identified with the present ‘Kalingapatnam’, situated on the 
mouth of the river ‘Vamsadhara’, instead of ‘Coringa’ at the mouth of the Godavari river, identified 
by Cunningham.’ * Most probably, there was an ancient town by the name ‘Kalinga’ or ‘Kalingam’, 
situated there, during the preChristian era. We also find reference to ‘Kalinga Visaya’ in a Mathara 


39. This author has visited the area with an archaeologist and did not come across any evidence of an ancient city in 
the locality. 

40. R. Subba Rao, “Kalinga desha Charitam”, 1930. See also J.A.H.R.S., Vol.VL,p.73. 

41. The ‘Uttaradhyayana Sutra’ of the Jainas speaks of king Dantavaktra, who was ruling over Kalinga at his capital 
‘Dantapura’ and wanted to construct an ivory-palace for his queen. 

42. This author has personally surveyed the area accompanied by Prof. K.S. Behera of Utkal University, who is also an 
eminent archaeologist. Details of the fort has been published in the Article, “Bilupta Dantapura” in ‘The Sambad'’ 
dated 28.6.92. 

43. Pliny has shown Dandagula at a distance of 625 Roman miles (which is equal to 574 British miles) from the mouth 
of the Ganges. As the position of Ganges’ mouth has changed frequently during the last 2000 years, we cannot say 
exactly, from which position of the mouth the distance was measured. However, if we measure the distance of 
‘Dantaveram Kota’ from the main channel of the Ganges mouth or from the middle of all the channels at the 
mouth, it will come up to 480 British miles through the sea. The land route, which Pliny actually meant, may 
measure up to about 580 British miles. Besides, the town of Dandagula has already been accepted by scholars as 
Dantapura of the Buddhist chronicles. 

44. Pliny has shown ‘Cape Calingon’ at the same distance from the mouth of the Ganges as Dantapura. This may be 
identified with ‘Kalingapatnam’ on the mouth of Vamsadhara river which is close to ‘Dantaveram Kota’. The 
name ‘Kalinga’ was very much there in the past as it has been reflected in place names like ‘Kalinganagar’ (the 
capital of the Gangas), SriKalinga (Srikakulum) and Mukhalingam. 
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copper plate grant’ ° at a later period, which may be identified with Calingon of Pliny situated on 
the southern bank of Vamsadhara river . 


Though Subha Rao has referred to this ancient fort as ‘Dantavaktra kota’, on verification it 
was found that the people of the locality call it by two different names, i.e. (1) ‘Dantabara- 
pukota’ (the port-city where tooth is kept) (2) ‘Dantavaramkota’. If we analyse the second name, it 
becomes evident that it is the corrupted form of “Dantapura koti’,which means ‘the port of 
Dantapura’.’ ® In addition to this, it has been found out by local enquiry that ,2 large section of 
people living in the villages of this area call themselves ‘Kalinji’ or the Kalingas,” ’ which proves the 
Kalinga-connection of the ancient city. Though this great fort still continues as an unprotected 
monument, the local people have unearthed there many broken images of Hindu deities along 
with a few hero-stones, which have been piled up at the centre of the fort, under a few date-palm 
trees. After careful examination of the images, Prof. K. S. Behera of Utkal University has assigned 
them to the ninth century A.D.. From this it appears, that the city had flourished upto the 
ninth or tenth century A.D., when it was deserted either due to the devastation of war or for a 
natural calamity, like serious flood, which could have occurred at the place due to its proximity to 
two major rivers. However, in view of all the evidences one has to accept Subba Rao’s identification 
of Dantapura as the correct one. 


While screening place-names, this author came across altogether 18 place-names connected to 
the term ‘Danta’, which may be seen at the ‘Appendix-II’, and, on further examination, it became 
clear that the list of names belonged to two categories, which may be grouped as ‘Danta’ and 
‘Dantapura’ separately. In other words, within these 18 place-names, there are two separate chains 
of names distinctly identical with ‘Danta’ and ‘Dantapura’, which indicate that they pertain to two 
different places.” “ After examining several spots in the field that are identical with ‘Danta’, this 
author discovered the ruins of an ancient brick-stupa at the village ‘Danta’, “ under the P. S. ‘Tekali’ 
of the district Srikakulum in Andhra Pradesh. Most probably, this was the ‘Original Danta-stupa’, 
where the king Brahmadatta of Kalinga had enshrined the sacred tooth of Lord Buddha, which 
was worshipped there for several hundred years and as a result, the place derived the name ‘Danta’. h 


45. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.l, 1964, p.82 

46. ‘Kona (Corner) and ‘Koti’ have the same meaning, i.e., a projecting point of land into the sea (like Dhanuskoti). The 
term ‘Koti’ is also used for a port. So, ‘Dantapura koti’ implies the port of Dantapura. See also S. N. Majumdar 
Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, 1927, p.61 

47. The term ‘Kalinji’ is a corrupted form of the word ‘Kalingi’, which means ‘the people of Kalinga’. A section of 
people in the district of Ganjam in Orissa and in the district of Srikakulum in Andhra Pradesh call themselves 
‘Kalinjis’ or the original resident of ‘Kalinga country’ (Kalinga tribe). 

48. Out of the broken images in the pile, a nicely carved image of a Goddess shows distinct tantric influence on it, 
which is evident from the skul marks on her crown. 

49. After careful examination of the list, it appears that 7 names out of 18, in their corrupted form, have similarity with 
‘Dantapura’, while the remaining 11 names are identical with ‘Danta’ only. This proves that ‘Danta’ and ‘Dantapura’ 
were two separate ports and had separate network of linked ports, called as ‘Danta’ and ‘Dantapura’ respectively, 
following the rules of the guild. 

50. A.P. Patnaik, “Bilupta Dantapura”, ‘The Sambad’, dated 28.6.1992, 12.7.1992 and 13.7.1992. 

51. According to the Buddhist tradition, king Brahmadatta of Kalinga had received the ‘Tooth-relic’ of Lord Buddha, 
soon after his death and the sacred Relic was enshrined in Kalinga. As Brahmadatta himself was not a Buddhist 
and most of his subjects were followers of Jaina religion, he might not have enshrined the Relic in his capaital city. 
But he must have enshrined it in a suitable place, so that his Buddhist subjects could worship the venerated Relic 
of Lord Buddha. But the king Guhasiva, who ruled over Kalinga during the last part of the third century A.D. was 
a Buddhist and believed in the miraculous power of the Relic. He might have transferred the Relic from ‘Danta’ to 
‘Dantapura’ during his rule for which ‘Dantapura’ is still called by the people as ‘Danta barapu kota’ or the ‘port 
where the tooth is kept’. As the place near ‘Tekali’ was associated with the worship of ‘Danta’ for several hundred 
years, it was known by the same name. 
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16. The remains of the circular fort-wall of Dantapura and the wide moat. 


17. The broken images of deities discovered inside the fort. 
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4. Map showing the probable locations of the ancient city of Dantapura and the village ‘Danta’, where once ‘Danta- 
stupa’ was built. 

As Danta was a minor river-port, it gradually developed subsidiary ports or linked ports, through- 
out the then kingdom, to cater to the needs of Buddhist pilgrims, who wanted to come to ‘Danta’ 
for worship of the sacred Tooth-relic there. This practice probably continued there for several hundred 
years, till the Tooth-relic was transferred to Dantapura or sent to Sri Lanka directly during the first 
decade of fourth century A.D. As this ancient stupa has been partly destroyed and a ‘Siva 
Lingam’ has been installed over it, this further indicates that it was not totally abandoned, even 
after the removal of sacred Relic from the place, and continued to be there till the revival of Hinduism 
on the land.” * Probably, after the installation of a Siva-Lingam over the ‘Danta-stupa’, the place was 
renamed as ‘Danta-Linga’ for a brief period, which is reflected in the name of a subsidiary-port at 
Kalyansingpur, in the district of Koraput. 


(3) Pihunda, the ancient port and Capital of Kalinga 


The Jaina religious literature ‘Uttaradhyayana Sutra’ mentions ‘Pihunda’™ as a flourishing 
port of Kalinga, which was also a place of pilgrimage for the Jainas, as early as the time of Mahavira,in 
the sixth century B.C.. Both traders and pilgrims used to come to the place from different parts of 
India. The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela mentions an old and deserted city called 


52. There are several instances in the state, where Hindu Siva temples have been built over the ruins of a Buddhist 
religious institution. This must have happened in a period of rivival of Hinduism, which had started with the rule 
of ‘Sasanka’ for a brief period, during the seventh century A.D. Most probably, the stupa at ‘Danta’ continued to 
be there till that date. 

53. “Uttaradhyayana Sutra”, XXI, 1-4. 

54. In the Uttaradhyayana Sutra, there is mention of ‘Pihunda’ as a coastal town and a port. A Jaina merchant named 
Palita, who was a native of ‘Champa’, the capital city of ‘Anga’ kingdom, once had been to ‘Pihunda’ for trade 
and while returning from the place through a sea voyage, his wife had given birth to a son. The baby was named 
‘Samudrapala’ for his birth in the ocean (See Jacob;i’s “Jaina Sutras”, B.E., Pt.II, p.108) 
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‘Pithunda™ or ~Pithuda’, which was the ancient capital of Kalinga. The Egyptian scholar Ptolemy 
also refers to ‘Pityndra metropolis’, ” which was situated in the country of Maisoloi, between the 
mouths of the Maisolos and Manadas (between the Godavari and the Mahanadi) and almost 
equidistant from both the rivers. ” Sylvain Levi has identified Pihunda of the Jaina literature with 
‘Pithunda’ of the Hathigumpha inscription and ‘Pityndra metropolis’ of Ptolemy.’ ® An eminent 
scholar, B. M. Barua, has suggested that the city may also be identified with ‘Pruthurastra’ described 

in ‘Gandavyuha” ’ and some other scholars further suggest that its identification can also be made 
with the ‘Parthalis’ of Pliny.” Unfortunately, so far, the actual geographic location of ‘Pihunda’ has 
not been identified by any one of the scholars. 


While screening place-names of Orissa, this author came across three names like ‘Pithinda’, 
‘Pihura’, and ‘Puhundi’, which appear to be corrupted forms of the original name ‘Pihunda’. 
After careful examination of their geographic locations, it was found that each of them was an 
ancient port, while ‘Puhundi’ of the district Ganjam has the maximum probability of being the 
original port-city ‘Pihunda’ for its appropriate location and the physical features of the area 
surrounding the place. The remaining two places were probably connected to the main port and 
bore the same name, being parts of the chain. The village ‘Puhundi’, now identified with the ancient 
capital and port-city ‘Pihunda’ is situated at a distance of about 20 miles from the coast line, under 
the police station ‘Jarada’ of the district Ganjam. The village is located in a small valley between 
two tributaries of the river ‘Bahuda’ and surrounded by hills on three sides. The only side, that is 
open, has a narrow and deep valley which extends upto the coast and a portion of it is filled with 
water. This small stretch of water, which looks like a lake, is called ‘Surangi sagar’ or ‘the sea of 
Surangi’. These interesting geographic features suggest that in ancient times ‘Puhundi’ (Pihunda) 
was connected to the sea by a narrow strip of bay or lagoon, which has been gradually filled up by 
deposit of silt from the tributaries of the river ‘Bahuda’. The present geographic location of the 
village ‘Puhundi’ is between the mouths of the Godavari and the Mahanadi and almost equidistant 


55. In the lines 10 and 11 of the inscription, it is stated “(His majesty) caused to be cultivated Pihunda, founded by the 
former kings of Kalinga, with ploughs drawn by asses.” See N.K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, 1964, 
p-407. 

56. Ptolemy, while describing the towns situated in the interior of the country Maisoloi (VII, I, 93), designates ‘Pityndra’ 
as the Metropolis, (S. Levi, “Indian Antiquary”, 1926, p.145). 

57. S. Levi, “Indian Antiquary”, 1926, p.145. 

58. Ibid, pp.145 f. Cf. ‘Journal Asiatique’, Paris, 1925, T. CCVI, pp.57-58. 

59. B. M. Barua, “Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udaygiri and Khandagiri caves”, p.197. 

60. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, 1964, p.88 and see also R.C. Majumdar, “The Classical Accounts 
of India”, p.341. 

61. The details of the places are given below following the “Orissa Administrative Atlas”, Census of India, 1961 


Sl. District Police Village Name Location 
No. station Reg. No. 
1. Sambalpur Rengali 14 Pithinda On the bank of the 


river Mahanadi. 


2. Cuttack Gurudijhatia 86 Pihura On the bank of the 
river Mahanadi. 


3; Ganjam Jarada 96 Puhundi About 20 miles inland 
from the eastern coast-line and 
equi-distant from the Godavari & 
the Mahanadi. 
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from both. In this way it fits into the description given by Ptolemy during the first half of the 
second century A.D., about the location of Pityndra metropolis.” ° There is still another reason to 
accept ‘Puhundi’ as the site of the ancient port-city Pihunda, which was the capital of Kalinga. Not 
far from ‘Puhundi’, there is another village in the area called “Nandaraj pur’. It may be recalled, 
from the Chapter-l1,Appendix-V(A), that while there are many places all over the state named 
‘Nandapura’, this is the only place, which is called ‘Nandaraj pura’. In other words, this is the only 
place, where the term ‘Raj’ has been used to imply ‘The royal city of the Nandas’. Most probably, 
this city was the provincial capital of the Nandas, during their rule over Kalinga, in the fourth 
century B.C. and at the same time, it was used as the principal port for internal as well as external 
trade. 


We learn from the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela that Pihunda, founded by former 
kings of Kalinga, was a deserted city during his time and he had tried probably to reclaim and 
restore it by ploughing and levelling the ground.” There is still another place close to ‘Puhundi’, 
called ‘Kharia guda’ which may be a corrupted form of ‘Kharavela garh’, founded by Kharavela. 
From these facts, it seems probable that Pihunda was the capital of Kalinga before Mahapadma 
Nanda invaded this country and during his invasion the city of Pihunda was destroyed. So, he 
founded a new city, not far from the destroyed capital, which gradually acquired political as well as 
commercial importance in the then Kalinga. Though the city of Pihunda was destroyed and deserted 
for about 300 years, it was restored by Kharavela and as the result, this metropolis must have 
achieved certain importance, when Ptolemy in Egypt heard about it, during the first half of the 
second century A.D.. 


Though it has been assumed by some scholars that ‘Pihunda’ can also be identified with 
‘Parthalis’ of Pliny, this author’s study of place-names provides evidence contrary to it. It has been 
found that there is another chain of place-names in the state as ‘Pathara’ (Prastari), which seems to 
be identical with ‘Parthalis’ or sounds closer to ‘Parthali’ than the name ‘Pihunda’ or ‘Pithunda’. 
In view of the existence of two separate chains of names, as ‘Pihunda’ and ‘Pathara’, which sound 
different from one another, one can safely assume that ‘Pathara’ or ‘Parthalis’ of Pliny was different 
from ‘Pihunda’ of Jaina literature. 


62. Ptolemy has described Pityndra Metropolis as a town situated in the interior of the country Maisoloi, between the 
mouths of Maisolos (Godavari) and Manadas (Mahanadi) and located it nearly at the same distance from both (at 
Long.135",20’ Lat.12", 30°). The present location of ‘Puhundi’ fits well with this description. 

63. Though from the inscription of Kharavela it is learnt that ‘Nandaraja’ had ruled over Kalinga, the location of his 
provincial capital and its name are still unknown to us. The assumption made above can only be proved by 
archaeological survey and excavation in the area. 

64. Itis mentioned in the inscription that Kharavela had ploughed the ground of the deserted city of Pithunda, founded 
by the earlier kings of Kalinga. Kharavela might have taken this action to restore the ruined city. 

65. There are a good number of places, all over the state of Orissa, named after the Nandas. Many of them are still 
called ‘Nanda pura’ and are situated on the banks of rivers. It is assumed that such places were founded by the 
Nandas as the administrative units, which had linkage with the regiona! headquarters at Nandarajapur. Besides, it 
is also possible that these places once functioned as subsidiary ports to ‘Nandarajapur’, which had gained commercial 
importance due to the destruction of Pihunda, a flourishing port of the region. 

66. As the Pityndra Metropolis finds mention in Ptolemy’s account, one can assume that the city was very much there 
during the first half of second century A.D. and this could have been possible due to the restoration of the city and 
revival of her commercial importance. 

67. ‘Pathara’ in Sanskrit form becomes ‘Prastari’ which means “a stony place’. The name ‘Prastari’ sounds similar tu 
“Parthali’ or ‘Parthalis’ of Pliny. ‘Pathara’ was probably a major port of Kalinga in the ancient past. 
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(4) Rajapura, the ancient capital and port-town of Kalinga. 


In the Santi Parva of Mahabharat, Rajapura has been mentioned as the capital of Kalinga. % As 
it has been descussed already, in the ‘Udyoga Parva’ of the very Mahabharat, Dantakura (which is 
taken as Dantapura) has also been referred to as the capital of the kingdom.” ” As Kalinga is not 
supposed to have two capitals at the same time, it is assumed that two different authors have 
added it to the original text,” in two different periods of time. Most probably while Santi Parva was 
being written or revised, ‘Rajapura’ was the capital of Kalinga. As the capitals in ancient times 
were located in places having good communication facilities, Rajapura might have grown into 
an important port, in course of time, during the period. That is why, we still find a good number 
of places in Orissa with the name ‘Rajapura’, which might have been subsidiary trade-centres of 
the main port city, ‘Rajapura’, when ‘Santi Parva’ of the Mahabharat was composed. As we do not 
find any more reference to the location of Rajapura in the Mahabharat or any other religious literature, 
it is very hard now to identify the place without required geographic description. However, the 
list of places with the name Rajapura, given at the Appendix-IILindicates frequency of more such 
names in the districts of Ganjam, Koraput and Kalahandi, which constitute a contiguous area, than 
the other districts of the state. As this contiguous region once formed the heart land of Kalinga, it 
is assumed that ‘Rajapura’ might have been located in a central place of the area, not far from the 
sea. With this assumption, the site of the ancient city of Rajapura has been identified by this author 
with the ‘Rajpur’ of Jarada P.S. in the district of Ganjam, - where the local people report of finding 
very old bricks of unusual size and broken unusual pottery pieces, in a small valley, by the side of 
the river ‘Bahuda’.” This place is also located within a few miles from ‘Puhundi’ and at a distance 
of about 22 miles from the sea. 


(5) ‘Prastari’ (Pathara) or Parthalis of Pliny 


As per Pliny’s account, the royal city of the Callingae was called Parthalis. “Over their kin 
60,000 foot soldiers, 1000 horsemen and 700 elephants kept watch and ward in precinct of war”. 
From this statement of Pliny it is assumed that while Megasthenes was in India, in about 300 B.C. 
or a little earlier, Parthalis (Parthali or Prastari) was the royal-city or capital of Kalinga. This Parthalis 
has so far not been identified successfully by the scholars working in the field. 


68. “Mahabharat, Santi Parva”, Sec. IV, p.9 (P. C. Ray), See also Dr. A.C. Mittal, “An Early History of Orissa”, 1962, 
p-95. According to the story of Mahabharat, Chitrangada, the king of Kalinga had organised ‘Svayamvara’ of his 
daugher at his capital `Rajapura’ which was attended by Duryodhana, Karna, Sisupaia and uther kings of India. 

69. “Udyoga Parva”, XXIII, 708. See also N. K.Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.I, 1964, p.85. 

70. While the epic itself states at the beginning that it has 24,000 verses, the subsequent additions by different authors 
increased the total number considerably. In the present form, it may be dated back to fourth century A.D. See E.W. 
Hopkins, “The Great Epic of India”, p.398. 

71. For identification of a historic place, geographic details are extremely necessary. In case of Rajapura, there is no 
such description in the Mahabharat or any other religious literature. 

72. There are 3 villages‘in Jarada area known as Rajapuras and out of them, the one situated at the extreme west and 
close to the river ‘Bahuda’ (Reg. No.8) may be identified with the ancient city of Rajapura. 

73. The village ‘Rajapura’ (Reg. No.8) is situated in a small valley, not far from the river ‘Bahuda’. During this author’s 
visit to the area, the people of the village reported of finding unusual pieces of bricks and potteries from the fields. 

74. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “The Classical Accounts of India”, Calcutta, 1981, p.341. 

75. Pliny was a Roman scholar (c.A.D. 23-79) and the author of “The Natural History”. His work was based on the 
works of Greek historians, who had follo\ved Alexander into India and Megasthenes, who was an ambassador in 
Chandragupta Maurya’s Court and visited India shortly before the 300 B.C. ‘Parthalis’ might have been the capital 
of Kalinga during that period. 
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5. Map showing the probable locations of Pihunda, Nandaraja pura and Rajapura. (to face p. 119) 


There are 68 places in Orissa, located in different areas, each of which is known as ‘Pathara’ or 
bears a name that has been coined with the word ‘Pathara in it (Appendix-V). From this, it appears 
that once there was an important port called ‘Pathara’, which had a good number of subsidiary 
ports known by that name. As the name ‘Pathara’ in its Sanskritised form becomes ‘Prastara’ or 
‘Prastari’, which sounds very close to ‘Parthali’, the royal-city of Callingae described by Pliny, can 
be identified with it. But out of this long chain of ancient ports, where each one is known as 
‘Pathara’, it is difficult to pinpoint on the principal port-city which was also the ‘royal-city of 
Calingae’, without geographic description of the place. Though Pliny has mentioned the name of 
the city, he has not given geographic details of its location. We find no other reference to this city, 
in any ancient literature or historical record of the past. However, basing on the findings, given at 
the Appendix-V and survey of the locations of a few important places of the list, ‘Pathara’ of 
Rambha, near Khallikot, in the district of Ganjam, has been isolated as one of the probable sites of 
the ancient port-city. 


This particular village ‘Pathara’ is situated very close to the water-line of Chilka lake, where a 
triangular strip of land is extending itself into the lake, making it an ideal site for a port. There is a 
village called ‘Kar padar’, close to Pathara on the coast, indicating a place, where once taxes were 
collected.” Besides, one also comes across place-names like Singadapalli (a village of Simghalis),” 
Gurapalli ( a village of the White people), Manapalli (a village of the Mons of Burma)” and Balantara 
(Kulantara) etc. indicating ancient settlements of foreigners and the sea-going people. While 
surveying the area, this author came across three small temple like one-piece stone structures lying 
half buried on the out-skirts of the village. In two of such stone-pieces, ‘Siva-lingams’ have been 


76. The name ‘Karapadar’ originates from “Karapada’, which means the village or place of taxation. 

77. The name ‘Singadapalli’ is the corrupted form of ‘Simghala-palli’. 

78. The name ‘Gurapalli’ is a corrupted form of ‘Gorapalli‘, which means ‘a village of white-people’. 

79. Here the term ‘Mana’ stands for ‘Mon’ people of Burma. 

80. The term ‘Kulantara’ implies ‘another coast’ and this was probably applied to the ‘camping site of sea-going 
people’ desiring to go to another coast or country. 
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dug deep, while the third piece has a relief-work of a human figure on it alongwith a small inscription, 
which has been partially erased. The inscription was examined by Dr. S.N. Rajguru, an expert on 
the subject, and according to him, this relates to one ‘Purusottam Jati’, who lived during the period 
of Ganga-rule over Kalinga. Though it is difficult to state the implications of these temple-like 
stone pillars, one can still assume that they were in some way related to the maritime activities of 
the people of the area in the past. Despite these findings, this ‘Pathara’ of Rambha does not give a 
satisfactory picture of an ancient port-city, which was once the capital of Kalinga. It does not have 
ancient wells, tanks, ruins of temples or stupas and large mounds around the place indicating the 
existence of an ancient city there. Besides, the place is situated quite close to the water line of the 
lake, while most of the ancient ports are now found at a distance from the shore due to receding of 
the coast line. But Pathara is a big composite village, comprising various castes and trade-groups, 
including a large number of fisher-folk of ‘Kandari’ caste. 


There is still another village called ‘Pathara’, situated on the coast, near Gopalpur (under the 
P.S. Berhampur) in the district of Ganjam, which may be taken as another probable site for the great 
port of this name in the past. Though this village is not as big as the village ‘Pathara’ of Rambha, it 
is situated at a little distance from the coast line and has places like ‘Ankolli’ (Anakuli), ‘Aruapalli’ 
(Arya palli), ‘Kusasthali’, ‘Sindhi gam’ (Sindhugrama) and Dura (Dora) around it, suggesting that it 
was an ancient . port, which had contacts with places, located at a great distance from the eastern 
coast of India. ® Though both the Patharas have distinct signs of being ancient ports, ‘Pathara’ of 
Berhampur seems to be an older site than the other. But Pathara of Rambha, on the Chilka lake, was 
certainly a great port in the past, as many other great-ports of the Kalingan coast were located in 
the region. The Chilka lake, which is quite shallow now due to gradual movement of sand from 
the sea and deposit of silt from the rivers, must have been a deep bay, three thousand vears ago. Its 
curved coast-line, surrounded by hills in many places, might have made many natural harbours in 
the region. This must have been the main reason for growth of many ancient ports in this particular 
part of the bay of Bengal. ‘Pathara’ of Rambha, was probably a major port of this part of the coast, 
which flourished for a long time. But with this evidence, it is not possible to identify it with ‘Prastari’ 
or ‘Parthalis’ of Pliny. Though now the water-line of Chilka lake has receded in many places,” 
leaving behind small pools of saline water here and there, it has made considerable advance in a 
few areas, due to probably sinking of land or some sort of unknown geographic changes. ‘Pathara’ 
and ‘Chhatragarh’, ” two major ports located on Chilka-coast, close to each other, appear to have 
been affected in the past by the sinking of land and advancement of the water line which has 


81. The inscription was deciphered bv Dr. S. N. Rajaguru from a photograph taken by the author. This has so far not 
been published. According to Dr. Rajaguru, an eminent epigraphist, this inscription can be dated to the period of 
12th to 13th century A.D. The Gangas ruled over Kalinga till the early part of 15th century A.D. 

82. Out of the place-names indicated, ‘Anakuli’ implies ‘the people wishing to go to the other coast’ and ‘Aryapalli’ 
means ‘a village of the Aryan settlers’. From the remaining place-names, ‘Kusasthali’ probably represents a city of 
that name, which is said to have been built by Revata on the site, where the city of Dwaraka was founded later, by 
Lord Krishna (Harivamsa). While ‘Sindhugrama’ means ‘a village of the people of the Indus valley, ‘Dora’ perhaps 
represents the Phoencian port-city of that name, once located on the Mediterranean coast. 

83. The great ports like Palur or Poloura of Ptolemy, Chhatragarh, Khandual-Kot and Nimina-Gainada or ‘Nani-gaina'’ 
of Ptolemy were located in the area. 

84. Near the great port Palur or Poloura, the water line of Chilka lake has receded several miles back ward,leaving 
behind small pools of saline water here and there. The receding of water line can be observed in many places. 

85. Chhatragarh or ‘Che-li-ta-lo-ching’ of Hiuen Tsang was a great port, during the seventh century A.D. It is situated 
at a distance of about 5 Kms. towards North-West of Pathara of Rambha. 
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engulfed a major portion of these ports.” That is why, we do not find the remains of the ancient city 
or large mounds at the site, which now probably lie submerged under the water. 


(6) The ancient port of Tamralipta 


If Megasthenes is to be believed, Tamralipta, now identified with Tamluk of Medinpur district, 
in West Bengal, was within the boundary of Gangarides Kalingae, which was a part of the ancient 
Kalinga.” But Tamralipta has not remained with Kalinga all the time in our ancient as well as 
mediaeval history. It must have been a part of the empire of the Nandas during the fourth century 
B.C. But it slipped away from the empire during the confusion that followed Chandragupta’ s 
invasion of Magadha and subsequently it must have been under the independent Kalinga.” It 
again became a part of Magadhan empire, when Asoka conquered Kalinga, after a terrible war. The 
Sri Lankan chronicle, the ‘Mahavamsa’, relates how Asoka visited Tamralipta on the occasion of the 
voyage of Mahendra and Samghamitra with the holy branch of the Bodhi tree to Simghala, which 
was, at the time, ruled by the king Tissa. We do not find any reference to Tamralipta during 
Kharavela’s rule over Kalinga. The Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hien sailed from Tamralipta to Sri Lanka in 
the fifth century A.D. and Hiuen Tsang has described Tamralipta (Tan-mo-li-ti) as a separate kingdom, 
on the eastern sea shore, during the seventh century A.D.. ® The ‘Arnababihara’, a Sanskrit text, 
composed during the eighteenth century by Nrusinga Rajguru, refers to Tamralipta and a dynasty 
of the Kaivartas of Kalinga who ruled over there. B.Kar, a well known scholar on the maritime 
history of Kalinga, also refers to a Kalingan dynasty of ° Bhuian rays’ of Kaivarta caste, who ruled 
over Tamralipta during the eleventh century A. D..” But from these accounts, it is clear that 
Tamralipta, which was located on the border land of Kalinga and Vanga, had a political history 
connected to the fate of both the Kingdoms, instead of one, as assumed by many scholars. Besides, 
its proximity to the fertile Gangetic valley and the mouth of the Ganges had provided it with 
certain advantages in the ancient world, for which it was considered as an important port on the 
eastern coast. 


The earliest reference to Tamralipta is found in the Jaina literature, the ‘Ksetra- Samasa’, where it 
is stated that Parsvanath, the twentythird Tirthankar of the Jainas had preached there. So, Tamralipta 


86. Though the place is called ‘Chhatragarh’, the actual garh or fort is missing there. There is a village called ‘Gada 
dwara’ or ‘door to the fort’, which is situated close to the water-line of the lake. Beyond that point, there were piles 
of stone which are now hidden under the sediments of mud. Most probably, the fort as well as a major portion of 
the port now lie submerged under the water. 

87. Meyasthenes did not mention about Tamralipta. He had identified ‘Gangaridum Calingarum Regia’ with the river 
Ganges as its eastern boundary, which was later called ‘Gangarides Kalingae’ by Pliny. Tamralipta was located 
within this area. 

88. The territory of Gangarides Kalingae, of which Tamralipta was a part, escaped as a whole from the Magadhan 
empire. See “Utkal University History of Orissa” by N. K. Sahu, Vol.L, 1964, p. 231. 

89. DP. C. Dasgupta, “The Archaeological Treasures of Tamralipta”, Tamluk, 1975, p.l. 

90. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India”, Calcutta, 1924, p.577. 

91. Paramananda Acharya, “Arnababihara”, Paurusa, Second year, First issue, 1967, pp.151 - 155. 

92. Birupakshya Kar, ‘Prachina Utkalare Jalajatra’ “Utkalare Baudha Jugar Itihasa O Anyanya Prabandha”, Edt. by Asit 
Kabi, pp.121 - 122. 

93. While some scholars think that ‘Tamralipta’ was within Kalinga, others feel it was in Vanga. In fact, Tamralipta was 
connected to both the kingdoms in the past and also remained independent, at different points of time. 

94. Tamralipta was the only port of the eastern coast which was easily accessible to the heart-land of North-India, both 
by land and water. Hiuen Tsang has made a special mention of this fact. (Julien’s “Hiouen Thsang”, III, 83, See 
“Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India”, by S. N. Majmudar Sastri, 1924, Calcutta, p.577). 

95. Dr. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.l, 1964, p.182. 
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must have achieved prominence as a port during Parsvanath’s time,i.e. eighth century B.C., and 
continued as such till the end of seventh or eighth century A.D. In view of the importance of 
Tamralipta in ancient India and its connection with Kalinga, it is believed that this ancient port 
must have developed a chain of subsidiary ports in Kalinga. Though at present in Orissa, we do 
not find an / place- name as Tamralipta, which is a Sanskritised form of the original ‘Tamalita’ or 
‘Tambalita’, ~ there are many place-names, which sound close to the original ~Pali’ or ‘Prakrut’ form 
of the same. A list of such names given at the Appendix-V, clearly indicate that those have been 
coined using the term “Tamba’ instead of ‘Tamra’ as both the terms have the same meaning, i.e. 
copper. As in two cases, the present name resembles ` Tamra’, the possibility of ‘Tamra’ gradually 
becoming ~Tamba’ due to corruption can not be totally ruled out. However, despite this deviation 
from the original form, the occurrence of such place-names in 10, out of 13 districts of Orissa, 
clearly proves that “Tamralipta’ was a well connected port in the ancient Kalinga. 


(7) The port Hatthasisa of Kalinga 


The earliest reference to the port ‘Hatthasisa’ is found in the Jaina religious literature ‘Avasyaka 
Niryukti’, where it is stated that in the eleventh year of his monkship, Lord Mahavira had left 
‘Sravasti’ for a journey into the Eastern India and during this period he had visited many places, 
out of which ‘Hatthasisa’” was one. From Hatthasisa he had proceeded for ‘Tosali’. So, ‘Hatthasisa’ 
must have been located in a place which Vas not far from Tosali. Tosali, the Asokan capital of 
Kalinga, has been identified with ‘Dhauli” of Bhubaneswar. Again, we come across the name of 
‘Hatthasisa’ in ‘Nayadhammakahao’, , ~ where it is stated that Hatthasisa was a centre of trade and 
a number of sea-going merchants of this town used to undertake sea-voyage to ‘Kalingadvipa’ for 
trade. So, ‘Hatthasisa’ must have been a flourishing port of Kalinga during the period, when the 
island of Java in Southeast-Asia was called Kalingadvipa. 


In the ‘New History of the Tang’ of China, there is mention about a kingdom in Java called 
‘Holing’ , which had sent several embassies to the Chinese imperial court during the seventh century 
A.D... This kingdom of Holing continued to be there in Java for nearly two hundred years and at 
one stage, the island of Java as a whole was called ‘Holing’. Scholars have accepted ‘Holing’ as the 
Chinese transcription of ‘Kalinga’. So, during this time in India, ‘Java’ might have been called 
‘Kalingadvipa’, as stated in the Jaina literature ‘Nayadhammakahao’. As Hatthasisa has been referred 
as the port of embarkation for Kalingadvipa on the eastern coast, one has to assume that Hatthasisa, 
where Lord Mahavira had preached his religion during the sixth century B.C., had developed into 
an important port during the seventh century A.D. 

96. Tamralipta had many names like ‘Tamolitti’, ‘Tamalipti’, ‘Tamalika’ and ‘Tamraliptika’ etc. Before the arrival of the 
Aryans, the place might have been called by Pali or Prakrut names. See P. C. Dasgupta’s “The Archaeological 
Treasures of Tamralipta”, 1975, p.l. 

97. In the Appendix-V, the names of Sl. Nos. 9 & 13, resemble ‘Tamra Koti’ which appears to have been derived from 
‘Tamralipta’. 

98. “Avasyaka Niryukti”, 507. Please see Dr. Amar Chand Mittal’s “An Early History of Orissa”, Banaras, 1962, p.118. 

99. S. Levi has identified Tosali with ‘Dhauli‘ of Bhubaneswar. Please see “Pre-Aryan & Pre-Dravidian”, Trans. P.C. 
Bagchi, p.68. 

100. “Nayadhammakahao”, Ed. by N.V. Vaidya, Poona, 1940, p.201. 

101. The kingdom of ‘Walaing’ or ‘Ho-ling’ of Chinese history, which was situated in the central Java, has been taken to 
be ‘Kalinga’ or ‘Kalinga dvipa’ by scholars. The place probably had derived this name, due to emigration of a large 
number of people from Kalinga to that island. 

Please see - G. Coedes, “The Indianized States of Southeast Asia”, Honolulu, 1968, p.79 and also Dr. R.C. Majumdar, 
“Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East”, Vol.ll, “‘Suvarnadvipa’, Dacca, 1937, pp.112-113 
102. G. Coedes, “The Indianized States of Southeast Asia”, Honolulu, 1968, pp.79 and 90. 
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The only clue available for identification of the geographic location of ‘Hatthasisa’ is its proximity 
to ‘Tosali’ or ‘Dhauli’ of Bhubaneswar. After screening a large number of place-names, this author 
found a village called ‘Hatsisua’, under Tangi P.S. of the district Cuttack, and situated on the bank 
of the river ‘Virupa’, with which ‘Hatthasisa’ can be identified.” On visiting the spot this author 
came across a broken i ji mage of a Tirthankar in a pile of broken idols, indicating earlier Jaina religious 
influence in the area. The village situated close to ‘Hatsisua’ is called ‘Binka’, a corrupted form of 
the word ‘Banika’, which means ‘the merchants’. Most probably, this was the ancient settlement of 
merchants, going to Kalingadvipa for trade.” ” Though transformation of ‘Hatthasisa’ into ‘Hatsisua’ 
is not a phonetic impossibility, the latter does not occupy the same site, which the fornier had 
occupied more than one thousand years ago. After a careful study of the area and a thorough local 
enquiry, it was revealed that the village has changed its location many times in the ast, due to 
serious flood-situation and gradual shifting of the course of the river towards South.’ * There is a 
place called ‘Kandarakan’ (Kandari Kona), situated at a distance of 4 kms. from Hatsisua, which 
appears to be the original site of the ancient port-town ‘Hatthasisa’. Though now this is an empty- 
site, without human habitation, there are several very large mounds located here, indicating its 
importance in the past.” 


There is still another village in the state, in the coastal region of the district Balasore and under 
the P.S. Bhograi, called ‘Hatasarisa’ (Hata-Sirsa), which has similarity in name with ~Hatthasisa’. As 
it appears, the name `Hatasarisa’ or `Hatasirsa’ is a Sanskritised form of the original ~Hatasisa’ or 
`Hatthasisa’. So, this place has the possibility of being a subsidiary port of `Hatthasisa’, on a later 
date than the third or fourth century A.D., when the influence of Sanskrit was very much there on 
the land. 


(8) Chhatragarh, the flourishing port of Orissan coast transcribed by Hiuen Tsang as ‘Che-li- 
ta-lo-ching’. 


There is no place or a revenue-village called Chhatragarh now on the map of Orissa, though a 
large area, near the water-line of Chilka lake, at a distance of about 5 kms., towards the North-west 
of ‘Pathara’ of Rambha (Ganjam), is regarded as the region of Chhatragarh by the local people. The 
only village in the area, called ‘Gada dwara’, which means ‘the gate to the fortified town’, is situated 
on the bank of the lake, connected to the sea. The surrounding area of ‘Gada dwara’ still bears the 
signs and symptoms of being a great port in the past. This is the only place on the eastern coast of 
India, where we come across an ancient dock, almost 2 kms. in length and connected to the lake, 


103. ‘Hatsisua’ in its original Pali form becomes ‘Hatasisa’ or ‘Hatthasisa’, which means ‘the topmost market’ and this 
agrees with the description of the place, given in the Jaina literature ‘Nayadhammakahao’. For details of the place, 
please see ‘Census of India’, 1961, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”, p.22, Map No. 7. 

104. While visiting the site, the author discovered a pile of small broken idols under a tree which were being worshipped 
as the village deities. A broken image of a Tirthankar, of about 10 inches in height, was observed in the pile. Prof. K. 
S. Behera of Utkal University has examined the photographs of the images and according to him they belong to 8th 
or 9th century A.D. 

105. ‘Nayadhammakahao’ refers to a group of merchants of Hatthasisa, who had started for Kalingadvipa and the place 
name ‘Binka’ also implies a settlement of ‘Banikas’ or merchants. Please see - Dr. A.C. Mittal, “An Early History of 
Orissa”, 1962, pp.118 - 119. 

106. During high floods many coastal villages are totally washed away and villagers reconstruct the village on a higher 
ground, preferably on the high embankment of the river. 

107. This author had collected some red polished broken wares from a pit, on one of the mounds, which were examined 
by Dr. K. S. Behera, Prof. of Ancient History of Utkal University and according to him, they were of the fifth or 
sixth century A.D. 
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18. The small broken image of a 
Tirthankar found in a heap of 
broken idols, on the river-bank, near 
the village ‘Hatsisua’ in Tangi P.S. 
of the district Cuttack. (To face p.124) 
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19. The picture of the remains of an ancient dock near the village ‘Gadadwara’. 
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with a very high embankment in one side. This appears to have been used as a shipyard many 
hundred years ago. 


There is a long list of place-names in the state (Chapter-1I, Appendix-VB) associated with the 
Sanskrit term ‘Chhatra’, which means umbrella. As in several instances, these places are found 
located close to places named after the Nandas, it is assumed that the rulers of Nanda dynasty, 
who perceived themselves as the sole sovereign of the country by bringing, it under the umbrella of 
one authority, might have founded them during their rule over Kalinga. But there is still a little 
different possibility which cannot be ruled out. The Nanda rulers might have founded one major 
port-city (or renamed an old one) with the name ‘Eka-Chhatra’ (one umbrella), which in gradual 
process might have developed a good number of subsidiary ports, with the same name, as it was 
in practice with other major ports of Kalinga.’ ® As Chhatragarh is located close to the probable site 
of port-city ‘Prastari’ (Pathara or Parthali), it has the possibility of being the site of the principal 
port-city, believed to have been founded by the Nandas.""” There are also a few other reasons to 
regard Chhatragarh as a major ancient port of Kalinga. The name of this place is not associated 
with terms like ~Pattana’, Kona’ or `Koti’ which have been used for ports during the later years.’ 
The ports, that were very ancient like, Kanchanapura, Rajpura and Prastari,did not have such terms 
associated with their names. While describing the countries of Southeast Asia, during the first half 
of the second century A.D., the Egyptian Geographer J tolemy has noted ‘Badakura’ as one of the 
marts on the coast of ‘Arakan’ (Arya-Kona) in Burma."* This ‘Badakura’ was undoubtedly a colony 
of the Kalingan people, particularly of ‘Badakula’ (great coast), situated on the bank of Chilka lake, 
very close to ‘Chhatragarh’. In other words, some people of Chhatragarh region seem to have 
already migrated to Burma by the first half of second century A.D., and named their colony there 
as ‘Badakula’. 


Most probably, this port rose into prominence during the early part of seventh century A.D., 
following the rise of the kingdom of ‘Kongada’ in that region. The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang 
had visited Orissa in about 639 A.D. and had probabl: referred to Chhatragarh as the famous sea- 
port ‘Che-li-ta-lo ching’ of ‘Wu-cha’ (Udra) country.” It is quite possible that when Hiuen Tsang 
made his observation, ‘Chhatragarh’ was within the boundary of ‘Udra desha’ and at the South- 
east corner of the country. 


The eminent scholars, those who have tried to throw some light on the location of ‘Che-li-ta-lo 
ching’ are a few in number and out of them Cunningham was the first to attempt on it. He has 
translated this term to ‘Charitrapura’ and identified it with the present town of Puri on the shore. 


108. The Purans describe Mahapadma Nanda as the one, who made himself the sole sovereign in the country and 
brought it under one umbrella of authority. The concept of ‘Ekarat or Ekachhatra’, which means the absolute royal 
power, was applied to the rule of the Nandas. See Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian 
people” Vol.lI, 1980, p.32 and A.C. Mittal’s “An Early History of Orissa”, Banaras, 1962, p.139. 

109. While screening the place-names, it was found invariably that the major ports had many subsidiary ports, known 
by the same name and distributed over a large area. 

110. During Mahapadma Nanda'’s invasion of Kalinga, the flourishing port-city of ‘Prastari’ or ‘Pathara’ might have 
been destroyed and after conquering Kalinga Mahapadma might have founded a new port-city, close to ‘Prastari’ 
to win over the people of the land. 

111. The term ‘Pattana’ is used for ports in Kautilya’s Arthasastra (the chapter on Suerintendent of Ships), comosed 
during the fourth century B.C. The terms like Pattana, Kona and Koti are invariably found associated with the 
names of ports. But in the case of very ancient ports, we do not find such terms coined with the place-names. 

112. G. E. Gerini, “Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern Asia”, Second Edition, New Delhi, 1974, pp.42-43. 

113. Ashutosh Prasad Patnaik “Bilupta Bundar Chelitalo”, Sambada, 17.7.1988, See also “History of Orissa” by K. C. 
Panigrahi, 1986, Cuttack, pp.61-62. For Hiuen Tsang’s-account, see Watters, “On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India”. 

114. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India”, Calcutta, 1924, pp. 584-585. 
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Dr. Waddel, who has also spoken on the matter, has transcribed it as ‘Chitratola’ or ‘Chitrotpala’, a 
branch of the river Mahanadi .~ Dr. N. K. Sahu has discarded the transcriptions of both Cunningham 
and Waddel and according to him ‘Che-li-ta-lo ching’ stands for ‘Sriksetra’, the other name for 
Puri. "° But in a way, he has accepted Cunningham's identification of the place with Puri. 


If we analyse the Sanskrit rendering of the term ‘Che-li-ta-lo-ching’ by the two eminent scholars 
like Cunningham and Sahu, we come across two glaring errors. First of all, ‘Pura’ is not a Sanskrit 
equivalent of ‘Ching’. This term was used by the Chinese authors for a ‘fortified city’, " which is 
commonly called ‘Durga’ or Garh’ all-over India. Before describing ‘Che-li-ta-lo ching’ in this part 
of India, Hiuen Tsang had already transcribed ‘Sriksetra’ of Burma as ‘Si-li-cha-ta-lo’.’ ° So, there 
was no reason for the Chinese scholar to spell ‘Sriksetra’ of “Wucha’ differently. Dr. H.B. Sarkar, an 
eminent scholar in South-East-Asian history, identifies ‘Che-li-ta-lo’ with Chhatrapur (Chatrapur) 
of Ganjam, on-the ground that ‘Chatra’ sounds close to ‘Citra, the actual transcription of ‘Che-li-ta- 
lo’ and the geographic location of ‘Chatrapura’ fits into the description of the port-city, found in the 
traveller’s account.” Though there was a port on the mouth of the river ‘Rishikulya’, close to 
Chhatrapur, even during early British period, it was called Ganja, which originates from the Arabic 
term Gunj. Besides, in Chhatrapur proper, we do not come across any ancient ruins or mounds to 
regard it as the site of port-city Che-li-ta-lo or Charitra. On the other hand, ‘Chhatra Garh’ or 
‘Chatra garh’, not only sounds identical to ‘Citra garh’, ~~ the possible transcription of ‘Che-li-ta-lo 
ching’, but also bears the marks of a great port of the past. According to some scholars, there is 
some amount of confusion in rendering Indian terms into Chinese due to very defective power of 
the Chinese syllables for transcription of the Sanskrit-words."” So, the little difference which is still 
there, between ‘Citra’ and ‘Chatra’, that might have been due to either defective transcription of 
the term or defective pronunciation of the original name. 


The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang has also mentioned about five contiguous stupas with towers 
and pavilions of great height which were there, out-side the port town of Che-li-ta-lo ching. 
While surveying the area, this author has located a stone platform with a few massive pillars, 
amidst a pile of very old broken bricks, in a mango grove, at a distance of about 3 kms. from ‘Gada 
dwara’. The place is called ‘Satgharia’, which reminds us of Latgharwa’ caves of Barbar hills in 
Bihar, the earliest example of rock-cut architecture in India.” Collectively, the four caves of the 
Barbar and the three at Nagarjuni are known as the ‘Satgharwas’ and they had been intended for 


115. Proceedings of A.S.B. December, 1892, See N.K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, 1964, p.142. 

116. According to Sahu “The first part of it,Che-li’, may stand for ‘Siri’ and ‘“ta-lo’ may be ‘tra’. So, the word can be 
rendered as ~Sritra’ which indicates ‘Sriksetra’, the middle syllable ‘Kse’ being dropped”. See Sahu'’s “Utkal University 
History of Orissa”, Vol-[, 1964, p.142. 

117. Pauthier, “Examen Methodique des faits qui con-cernent Tien-tchu, ou I’ Inde”; ‘Journal Asiatique’, 1839, p.292. 
Here a fortified town of South India has ben referred in Chinese translation as `Fu-cheu-ching’. See also Majumdar 
Sastri’s “Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India”, 1924, p.599. 

118. Julien’s “Hiouen Thsang”, iii. 82, see also “Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India” by Majumdar Sastri, p.576. 

119. H. B. Sarkar, “The People of Kalinga in the History and Economic life of the Malayo-Indonesian World”. ‘Bulletin 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture’, Vol.34, No.8 (1983) p.177 

120. The word ‘Citra’ stands for ‘Che-li-ta-lo’ and ‘garh’, which means fort, is the equivalent of the chinese word 
‘ching’. Both the words together make ‘Citra garh’ which is nearly identical with ‘Chatra garh’. In this connection, 
please see “Bilupta Bundar Chelitalo” by Ashutosh Prasad Patnaik, ‘The Sambad’, Sunday issue, 17th July, 1988. 

121. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India”, Calcutta, 1924, p.600. 

122. Being a foreigner, it would have been difficult for Hiuen Tsang to pronounce Sanskrit names correctly. 

123. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India”, Calcutta, 1924, p.585. 

124. ‘Satgharwa’ caves, comprising of Barbar and Nagarjuni caves were probably excavated during the period of Asoka. 
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the use of Buddhist monks. The ruins having the same name as ‘Satgharwa’, near Chhatragarh 
region, clearly indicate that once upon a time it was built for Buddhist monks or Sramanas following 
the “Satgharwa’ model of Bihar. While making further survey in the surrounding villages, this 
author has observed a broken Buddha head and a small stone figure of a deity, probably connected 
with tantric worship, near the High School of the village Langaleswar and according to the reports 
of the local people, those objects of worship were also collected from a tank, located very close to 
the ruins of Satgharia. This confirms the belief that ‘Satgharia’ was once a Buddhist place of worship 
as well as a shelter for Buddhist monks. In addition to this, in the nearby Banpur area, there are 
many temples, where Buddhistic deities are now worshipped as Hindu Gods and Goddesses. ~~ In 
the village ‘Kota Bidyadharpur’, a very tall tower-like brick stupa, of nearly 70 feet in height, has 
been converted into a Hindu Siva temple by the village people during the second-half of the 
nineteenth century A. D..”* In the year 1963, a large hoard of bronze Buddhistic images have been 
discovered in the area, while digging the foundation of a college building. As all these places, 
including Satgharia of the mango grove, are now located not far from the region called ‘Chhatragarh’ 
and not far apart from one another, they might have been the contiguous stupas with towers and 
pavilions, which Hiuen Tsang had observed outside the port-city of ‘Che-li-ta-lo- -ching’.’ 


Though Hiuen Tsang has described ‘Che-li-ta-lo ching’ as a city of about 20 li in circuit, one 
does not come across the remains of a large city with temples and tanks etc. (which are usually 
found in the sites of ancient ports) at Chhatragarh, except the deep dock and a few small mounds 
and wells just near the water line of the lake. The people of the village ‘Gada dwara’, when 
asked, mostly point to the place, where the dock joins the lake as the ‘Dwara’ or door of the Garh 
or fort. In this particular place, when the water-line of the lake recedes back in summer, they come 
across large-pieces of carved stones lying under the mud. This author has also seen a few large 
pieces of sand-stones, lying here and there on the bank of the dock. From this, it is, assumed that 
the original fort of ‘Chhatragarh’ was once situated on a coastal strip of land, in a bay,” ° surrounded 
by water in three sides, which has been swallowed up by the sea, due to gradual sinking of the 
land or a sudden rise of the level of water in a cyclonic storm. There are three evidences which 
contribute to this theory. First of all, as the fort-city was totally wiped off at a point of time, we do 
not find a village called ‘Chhatragarh’ now in the area. Secondly, we now find anothr village called 
‘Nuagarh’ (New fort) situated at a distance of about 3 kms. to the North-West of Gadadwara, on a 
higher ground. When faced with a natural disaster or gradual loss of land on the old-site, the 
people of Chhatragarh might have migrated to another place, many hundred years ago, and the 
chosen site might have been named as ‘Nuagarh’ or the ‘New fort’. Thirdly, Chhatreswar Siva, the 


125. Brajabandhu Das, “Banapurara Baudhapitha”, ‘The Samaj’, Sunday issue, 20.5.90. 

126. The king C.S. Mansingh of Parikud, an island in the Chilka lake, first opened the Stupa and converted it into a 
temple during 1855 to 1859, while Bira Kishore Dev was the king of Orissa. In the year 1982, the converted stupa 
was further modified to look like a Hindu temple. See “Banapurara Baudhapitha”, by Brajabandhu Das in ‘The 
Samaj’ of 20.5.90. 

127. As the remains of Buddhistic shrines, described above, are located in the villages around Chhatragarh, there is 
possibility that they were the ‘contiguous stupas’, observed by Hiuen Tsang, outside the port city of Che-li-ta-lo- 
ching. 

128. There are a few small mounds, just near the water line of Chilka lake, now located inside the L.N.S. Chilka. There 
are also a few wells, located in the paddy fields, close to the lake. 

129. Hiuen Tsang refers to the great sea on the South-east of Orissa, where the city of Che-li-ta-lo-ching was located. So, 
during the seventh century A.D.,Chilka was a small bay in the sea, which was subsequently changed into a lake, 
due to the deposit of silt from the rivers and sands from the sea at the mouth of the bay. Chhatragarh was probably 
located on a trangular piece of land with its tip extending into the sea. 
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20. The massive pillars of ‘Satgharia’, located in a plantation, in front of the Narayani-hill. 
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21. The broken Buddha-head and the image of a deity connected with Tantric worship, recovered from a tank located 
near ‘Satgharia’. 
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ହି . The present temple after 
The original shape of the brick 2 
structure without any opening alterations and additions 


A brick stupa of 70 feet in height, converted into a temple, at the village ‘Kota Bidyadharapura’ of Banpur, in 
the district Puri. 
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6. Map showing the probable location of the port-city ‘Che-li-ta-lo-ching’ (Chhatragarh) of Hiuen Tsang on the 
Chilka lake. 

presiding deity of Chhatragarh, is found in a small shrine, located close to the water line of lake, at 
a distance of about 3 to 4 kms. from Gadadwara, toward South, near the village ‘Langaleswar’. The 
people of Chhatragarh region, particularly of the village Gadadwara, very often walk nearly 5 kms. 
to worship at this shrine, following a tradition, which has continued from generation to generation. 
This indicates, that the Siva lingam of Chhatreswar, once belonged to the city of Chhatragarh, 
which extended upto Langaleswar or beyond it, in the sea. Most probably, when the land of the 
city started sinking or the waves started to engulf the area, the presiding deity was salvaged in a 
hurry and placed on the nearest point of the coast. 


Unfortunately, except Hiuen Tsang’s reference to the port-city of ‘Che-li-ta-lo-ching’, which we 
now take as ‘Chhatragarh’, we do not have any other record about this port, that flourished during 
the first-half of seventh century A.D. From the long list subsidiary ports with similar names, that 
are spread over a wide area” (Chapter II, Appendix-VB), it appears that this port must have 
continued in a flourishing state for many hundred years. But without archaeological excavation of 
the site, it is difficult to determine the exact period, for which it was serviceable and when it ceased 
to be operational. A careful look at the area around the village ‘Gadadwara’, gives the impression 
that the port has been abandoned, more than one thousand years ago.” From the study of place- 
130. There are 46 place names, coined with the term ‘Chhatra’, now found in 12, out of 13 districts of the state and 

mostly located on the river banks. All such places appear to have been subsidiary-ports of Chhatragarh. 

131. On careful examination of the area around ‘Gadadwara’, it will not escape from any one’s notice that there is a big 
banyan tree, just on the point, where a deep man-made channel of water once joined the lake. The banyan tree 
now may be of 400 to 500 years old. The accumulation of saline silt there and the process of its desalination 
through rain water, wihch favoured growth of a banyan tree, must have taken more than 500 years. This could 


have been possible only for the disuse and abandonment of the port and the dock for more than one thousand 
years. 
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names, it appears that when Chhatragarh was lost, Gadadwara continued as a port for some time. 
There were only a few subsidiary ports in the state bearing the name ‘Gadadwara’. However, this 
did not continue for long and the port was probably totally abandoned in favour of ‘Khandualkot’, 


another important port of the area, which was conveniently located on the mouth of a river. 


Ill. KALINGAN PORTS, AS DESCRIBED IN THE PERIPLUS AND IN THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
PTOLEMY. 


“The Periplus of the Erythraean sea”, composed by an unknown Greek author, some time during 
the second half of the first century A.D., is considered as one of the most reliable geographic document 
on the Indian coast. Unfortunately, the east coast of India and the Kalingan coast in particular, has 
not been described in detail in this document, as it has been done for the west coast. While describing 
Kalingan coast the Periplus states : 


“About these places is the region of Masalia stretching a great way along the coast before the inland 
country; a great quantity of muslins is made there. Beyond this region, sailing toward the east and crossing 
the adjacent bay, there is the region of Dosarene, yielding the ivory known as Dosarenic. Beyond this, the 
course trending toward the north, there are many barbarous tribes, among whom are the Cirrhadae, a 
race of men with flattened noses, very savage; another tribe, the Bargysi, and the Horse-faces and the 


Long-faces, who are said to be cannibals”. 


In this paragraph the region described as ‘Masalia’, stretching along the coast, also finds place 
in Ptolemy’s Geography as ‘Maisolia’. This is identified with the region between the rivers Krishna 
and Godavari, where now we find the modern ‘Masulipatam’, still bearing the name.” From here 
Periplus points to the region of ‘Dosarene’, which could be reached by “sailing toward the east and 
crossing the adjacent bay”. Ptolemy also speaks of ‘Dosaron’ as a river, which is shown in the 
second-half of the Gangetic gulf.” This ‘Dosarene or ‘Dosaron’ region has been identified with the 
modern Orissa, the land of ancient Kalinga.” The Periplus also speaks of the barbarous tribes like 
Cirrhadae (Kiratas) and Bargysi (Bhargas) along with the horse-face and the long-face peoples living 
beyond the region of Dosarene. As this has been spoken before describing the Ganges, one has to 
assume that during, that period many barbarous tribes were living in the coastal hills and forest 
regions of Kalinga. Though the historians believe that the ‘Kiratas’, whose descendants still live 
in the valleys of the Himalayas, were not living on the coast, as indicated in the text, there are 
reasons to rely on the facts stated in the Periplus. 

132. The subsidiary ports of Gadadwara are only found in the following places : 


Sl. District Police Village Name 

No. station Reg. No. 

1. Bolangir Tusra 16 Gada dwara 

2: Sundergarh Hemgir 55 Gada dwara 

3. Mayurbhanj Badampahar 14 Gada dwara pur 


See ‘Census of India’, 1961, Vol.XlI-Part 1X B, “Orissa Administrative Atlas” 

133. The port ‘Khandualkot’ is situated at a distance of 8 kms., to the north-east of ‘Gadadwara’ (Chhatragarh). 

134. Wilfred H. Schoff, “The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea”, Oriental Reprint, New Delhi, 1974, p.47. 

135. S.N. Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, pp.67 and 78. 

136. Ibid, pp. 70-71. 

137. Wilfred H. Schoff, “The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea”, Oriental Reprint, New Delhi, 1974, p. 253. 

138. Megasthenes refers to a territory called ‘Gangarides Calingarum Regia’ and states that the river Ganges formed the 
eastern boundary of it. Pliny also speaks of ‘Gangarides Calingae’ as a part of Kalinga. So, it is assumed that the 
land of Kalinga extended upto the mouth of the Ganges during the first century A.D. 

139. The descendants of Kiratas are called ‘Bhotas’ or ‘Bhotias’, who still live in Nepal, Bhutan and Sikim regions. See 
W.H. Schoff, “The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea”, Oriental Reprint, 1974, pp. 253-154. 
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While screening the place-names in Orissa, one still finds a good number of places, particularly 
around the ancient ports, that are named after the ‘Pigmies’ or the ‘Dwarfs’, the other name of the 
Kiratas. As the Kiratas were undersized, the Aryan Hindus called them as the ‘Pigmies’. " Though 
there are places in almost all the districts of Orissa bearing such names (Appendix-VI), we do not 
find Kiratas or Bhotias living there now. Most probably, they had settled there as traders from 
Himalayan valleys, during ancient times, and have been gradually integrated with the local 
population, as the other alien-races living in this part of the country. 


Besides this fact which appears to be true, the Periplus does not provide us with adequate 
information on the Kalingan coast.“ It is quite possible that the author of the Periplus did not have 
a direct exposure to the eastern coast of India and he had only tried to incorporate a few facts, 
which he might have learnt from other sailors. As we know, Kalinga was a great country under her 
powerful ruler Kharavela, during the first century B.C.. But the name of ‘Kalinga’ is totally missing 
in the Periplus. On the other hand, Egyptian scholar Ptolemy, who lived during the first-half of the 
second century A.D., gives a detailed account of the eastern coast of India, which includes the coast 
of Kalinga. 


Though Ptolemy was not a sailor like the author of the Periplus, who had first-hand knowledge 
of India, he was one of the greatest geographers of his time. Learning from the work of Marinus of 
Tyre about the details of position of different countries, their coast lines, ports, harbours, marts and 
important places, he had composed his geography and drawn a map of the world. Though it contains 
little descriptive information, it gives the list of names of places with their longitudes and latitudes 
as calculated by him. Despite the disagreement of his map with the modern map of India, Ptolemy's 
sequence of place-names on the coast, gives a fair idea about the positions of different ports, harbours, 
marts and rivers of the country in that period. Unfortunately, many place-names listed by Ptolemy, 
which also appear in his map of India, have not yet been identified properly. Besides, scholars have 
differed widely on the identification of some of them. 


Before identifying the Kalingan ports enlisted by Ptolemy, one needs to fix the southern boundary 
of Kalin a which as per tradition had rem#ined with the river Godavari for a major period of 
history.” Unfortunately, the river Godavari does not find place on the Ptolemy’s map of India. 
Ptolemy has shown the mouth of the river Moisolos in the region of Maisolia, which has been 
identified as the coastal land bewteen the Krishna and the Godavari, and further North ward till it 
reaches the neighbourhood of Paloura. Lassen as well as many other scholars identify Maisolos 
with the Godavari.” Soon after, the mouth of Maisolos in Ptolemy's list, we find ‘Kontakossyla’, a 
mart, located not far from ‘Pityndra metropolis’ of Ptolemy’s map, which has been identified by 
this author with the place called ‘Puhundi’ found in the district of Ganjam. As a strange 
140. See the place-nams giveen in the ‘Appendix - VI of the chapter. 

141. W.H. Schoff, “The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea”, Oriental Reprint, 1974, pp. 253 - 254. 

142. The Periplus only describes ‘Dosarene’ after ‘Masalia’ and does not give a detailed account of the Kalingan coast. 

143. Though the river Godavari is accepted as the traditional southern boundary of Kalinga, on a few occasions Kalinga’s 
rulers had extended their empire beyond it. For example, Kalinga under Mathara rulers extended from the river 

Mahanadi in the North to the Krishna in the South. A major part of South India was included in the empire of 

Kharavela during the first century B.C.. We do not have any knowledge of Kalingan history during the second 

century A.D.. 

144. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.67. 
145. Ibid, p.66. 
146. The village ‘Puhundi’, identified with the ancient capital and port-city ‘Pihunda’, is situated at a distance of about 

20 miles from the coast-line, under the police station ‘Jarada’ of the district Ganjam. 
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coincidence, we still find a place called ‘Kantakhali’, located at a short distance from ‘Puhundi’, at 
the same direction as shown on the map of Ptolemy.” * Again, we find ‘Kotura’,* which sounds 
similar to ‘Koddoura’ of Ptolemy and is shown next to ‘Kontakossyla’ in his list, at a distance of 30 
miles from ‘Kantakhali’, which is located in the same district of Ganjam. This ‘Kotura’ has been 
taken as a corrupted form of ‘Kottura’ of the ‘Allahabad Pillar Inscription’ of Samudragupta. So, 
from this, it appears that during Ptolemy's period, this ‘Kottura’ was there as a principal port on the 
eastern coast of India, which has been recorded as ‘Koddoura’ in his geography. The place-names 
which we now find in South India and Orissa, having striking similarity with ‘Kottura’, might have 
been the sites of the subsidiary ports of the main port ‘Kottura’. 


The next to Koddoura in Ptolemy’s list was ‘Allosygne’, a mart or market town. The original 
form of this place-name is likely to be ‘Airasimgha’ or ‘Arya Simgha’ which means ‘The Aaryan 
lion’. But it is also possible that this name is a corruption of ‘Arya Samgha’, implying ‘the union of 
the Aryans’. McCrindle has identified this place with ‘Koringa’, a port situated a little beyond the 
Point Godavari. But the original Sanskrit form of ‘Koringa’ appears to be ‘Koti grama’, which means 
‘the village on the tip of land’. As Koringa or ‘Koti grama’ was a great port, it had developed many 
subsidiary ports in Andhra and Kalinga with the same name. As a result, we still find a few places 


147. Census of India, 1961, Volume XII - Part IX-B, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”, 1964, Map No. 134, Place No. 100, 
p.163. It is located to tlie South-west of Puhundi. 


148. Ibid. Map No. 143, Kotura or Kottura appears in the map as ‘Bodo Koturu’ (the big Kottura) and ‘Sana Koturu’ (the 
small Kottura) under P.S., Parlakimedi of the district Ganjam with Reg. No. 43 and Reg. No. 52 respectively. 


149. ‘Allahabad Pillar Inscription’ speaks of the South Indian campaign of Samudra Gupta (350 A.D.), during which he 
conquered many kingdoms, including the kingdom of Kottura. 


150. McCrindle identifies ‘Koddoura’ with ‘Gudru’, a town near ‘Masulipatam’. But we find several places with similar 
names in the coastal areas of Andhra Pradesh. There is a town called ‘Guduru’ in the district of Nellore. Near 
Nellore town, on the coast, there is a place called ‘Koduru’, and very close to it,there also exists a place, named 
‘Totapalle Guduru’. On the Divi-point, near Masulipatam, we find a place with the name Koduru. Again, near 
Visakhapatnam, particularly close to ‘Kottavalsa’, there is a place known as ‘Koduru’. In Orissa there are also a 
few place-names, which sound close to ‘Kottura’ or ‘KoddAra’. A table of such names are given below : 


Sl. District Police station Village Present name 
No. Reg. No. 

1. Ganjam Chhatrapura 78 Kathuru 

2. Ganjam Berhampur 23 Kodoro palli 

3. Ganjam Berhampur 110 Katuru 

4. Ganjam Buguda 35 Kana Kuduru 
5. Ganjam Parlakimedi 43 Bada Koturu 

6. Ganjam Parlakimedi 52 Sana Koturu 

7. Dhenkanal Balimi 5 Kotharu 

8. Kalahandi Dharamgarh 53 Kuturu 

9. Kalahandi Kokasara 1 Kuturu 


(Census of India, 1961, Vol.XII - Part IX B “Orissa Administrative Atlas”) 

Out of these 9 places, the two Koturus of Parlakimedi P.S.(SI.No.5 & 6) that are located close to each other, constituting 
a large area, seem to be the central part of the ancient kingdom of ‘Kottura’, while ‘Katuru’(SIl.No.3) on the sea, was 
probably within its boundary limit. This ‘Katuru’, for its location, seems to have been the main port ‘Kottura’ or 
Ptolemy's ‘Koddoura’ in the past. 
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in the region named as ‘Kodinga’, ‘Koranga’ and ‘Koringa’ etc...” So, when Koringa had a name of 
its own, which was totally different from ` Allosygne’, it is quite unreasonable to regard it as the 
ancient site of ‘Allosygne’. While examining place-names on the coast, North-ward from the mouth 
of river Godavari, it was noted by this author that there are a few place-names linked with the 
term, ‘Simgha’ or ‘Samgha’.’ ” Out of them, Budarsingi, ® situated on Andhra - Orissa border, near 
the ancient port `Baruva’ (a corruption of Arya), appears to be the site of `Allosygne’, where there 
was a market town during the period of Ptolemy. But this place on the coast occurs before Kantakhali 
(Kontakossyla), deviating from Ptolemy’s order in listing of ports and marts. 


At the end of this list and before the Gangetic gulf, Ptolemy has shown ‘apheterion’, ‘the point 
of departure for ships bound for Khryse’. Yule places this point at the mouth of a river near 
‘Baruva’, lying under Mt. Mahendra in the latitude 18°. 64 N. According to him, this ‘apheterion’ 
was not a harbour as Lassen supposed, from which voyages to Khryse were made, but the point of 
departure.” “ Though Yule’s understanding of the term ‘apheterion’ is correct, his placing of the 
point near ‘Baruva’ does not appear to be reasonable. While describing ‘apheterion’, Ptolemy has 
given its longitude and latitude as 136°. 20’ and 11°, which puts this point close to Paloura with a 
longitude and latitude of 136°.40’ and 11°.20’ respectively.” ° As Paloura was located on the bank of 
a lake (bay) connected to the sea which was a great natural harbour, ships bound for ‘Khryse’ had 
to come out of it through the narrow mouth to a safe point on the coast of the ocean, where from 
they could undertake their direct voyage to ‘Khryse’. Though the ‘Palur-mouth’ of Chilka lake is 
almost closed now due to gradual deposit of sand, the ruins of a flourishing ancient settlement can 
still be seen on the sea-shore, near ‘Kantiagarh’,’ ® outside the lake. The local people have unearthed 
a beautiful Siva temple there after removing sand. From the style of construction of the temple and 
the architectural skill used there, it appears that this temple was constructed some time during the 


51. The Sanskrit word koti which means ‘end, tip or corner’, becomes ‘kodi’ in Tamil and gradually takes the form of 
Kori. Please see McCrindles “Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy” by Majumdar Sastri, 1927, p.61. The list of 
places that appear to be subsidiary ports of Koringa : 


District Police station Village Present name 
Reg. No. 

Balasore Bhandaripokhari 138 Korigan bindha 

Keonjhar Telkoi 5 Korang 

Cuttack Athgarh 30 Koranga 

Koraput Machhkund 125 Korangi guda 

Koraput Kodinga 31 Kodinga 

Kalahandi Kasipur 172 (Upara) Koringa 

Kalahandi Kasipur 223 (Tala) Kodinga 


See Census of India, 1961, Vol.XI1 - Part IX B “Orissa Administrative Atlas” 

152. In the border arvas of Orissa and Andhrapradesh, there are a few places with such names. For example, in Berhampur 
P.S. of Ganjam, one finds places like ‘Kothar singi’ and ‘Eka singi’. In the nearby Koraput district also there are a 
few places with the term ‘Singh’ in their names. 

153. The original form of ‘Budar singi’ is likely to be ‘Bada Arya Simgha’ or ‘Bada Arya Samgha’ with the term ‘Arya’ 
in common. Most probably, the term ‘Bada’ has been added to the name on a later period. The term ‘Bada’, which 
means ‘big’, may also mean a ‘Check-gate’, near a port. 

154. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.69. 

155. Ibid. 

156. The place ‘Kantiagarh’, situated on the coast line near Huma, comes under P.S. Rambha of the district Ganjam. 
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ninth or tenth century A.D. This temple as well as the ruins found in the place indicate that the 
place was used as a port till the tenth century A.D. As this is located outside the lake and on the 
shore of the deep ocean, the spot has the highest probability of being the apheterion of Ptolemy in 
the distant past. 


Ptolemy’s ports and marts on the coast of Maisolia and their probable present position. 


Name used by Ptolemy’s given Present name Actual 

Ptolemy Long. & Lat. of the place. Long. & Lat. 
Kontakossyla 134°.30’ 11°.40° Kanta Khali 84° .26' 19°.11' 
(a mart) 

Koddoura 135° 11°.30' Katuru 84°.47' 19°.8' 
Allosygne 135°.40' 11°.20' Budarsingi 84°.27' 18°.56' 
(a mart) 

Apheterion 136°.20' n° Kantiagarh 85°.6° 19°.25“ 


(1) The port town of Paloura 


After describing the coast of Maisolia, Ptolemy begins his description of the Gangetic gulf and 
Paloura or Pakoura becomes his first port in the gulf. As described earlier in this Chapter, there are 
11 places known as ‘Palura’, situated in Orissa and out of them three are on the coast i.e. 1. Palur of 
Berhampur, near ‘Mantridi’, in the district of Ganjam, 2. Palur of Rambha P.S., near Chilka lake, 
located in the district of Ganjam, 3. Palur, under Balasore Sadar P.S. in the district of Balasore. If one 
examines the sites of these three places, each of them appears to have been a great port in the past, 
with proximity to the sea, and it is hard to identify the principal port-town ‘Paloura’, listed by 
Ptolemy, almost 18 hundred years ago. Besides, the writings of a few prominent scholars make the 
matter further complicated. For example, Lindschoten writes : 


“From the river of Puacota to another called Palour or Palura, a distance of 12 leagues, you run along the 
coast with a course from S.W to E. Above this last river is a high mountain called Serra de Palura, the 
highest mountain on the coast. This river is in 19 4°“. 


While Yule agrees with Lindschoten and quotes this passage, McCrindle identifies the Palur 
river with the river of Ganjam (probably the Rishikulya) at the latitude of 19°.23'." ° In actual fact, 
there is no such river as Puacota or Palur, though there is a mountain on the coast called ‘Palur hill’, 
close to the ‘Palur’ of Berhampur-Taluk, at the latitude of 19°.10’. Most probably, a river was there 
about one hundred years ago, which connected the place to the sea’ and that might have been 
called the Palur. If Yule, who depended very much on the writings of Lindschoten, took this place 
to be the site of Ptolemy's Paloura, then he was wrong in identifying the place. Though this Palur 


157. S.N. Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Aancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.70. 

158. Ibid. 

159. There is a place called ‘Mantridi’, situated at a short distance from Palur of Berhampur, which was a great port till 
the first part of the nineteenth century. This place was connected to the sea by a small river which flowed by the 
Palur hill. Though the river is extinct now, its marks are still left on the land. The inhabitants of the nearby city of 
Berhampur say that their forefathers had migrated from Mantridi to their present place of residence. This might 
have happened due to gradual drying up of the river. 
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was an ancient port, most likely it was a subsidiary port, while the principal port Palur or Paloura 
of Ptolemy was located on the bank of Chilka lake, which was a small bay, during that period.’ At 
present, the water line of the lake has receded several miles back-ward from Palur, leaving behind 
swampy land and small saline pools here and there. Here also, there is a hill near the village which 
does not have any name. There is a stone pillar on the highest point of the hill which was probably 
used as a pedestal for a large lamp." ' But the present ‘Palur’ village does not appear to be the site 
of the ancient port-city, ‘Paloura’. The place does not have large tanks or wells, which one usually 
finds in the sites of ancient ports. Besides, there are no big mounds around the place. Most probably 
the inhabitants have shifted their residence to the present site, a few hundred years ago from a 
nearby higher ground, where the ancient site should be looked for." 


In addition to Ptolemy's reference to the great port of ‘Paloura’, we find another mention of 
this name in a third century A.D. inscription of Nagarjunakonda.’ “ From this record, it is assumed 


ଏ ‘ Ic ntagarh 
Ganja: 7 anliac 


Kins. 10 


7. Map showing relative locations of the great port Palur (Paloura}) of Ptolemy and Kantiagarh, the probable 
apheterion of the past. 


160. The original ‘Palura’ or ‘Paloura’ of Ptolemy must have been located on the bank of ‘Chilka’, which was a great 
natural harbour. From the seventh century account of Hiuen Tsang, it is learnt that the capital of ‘Kongada’ was 
situated on the joining place of two seas. If one of the seas was the ‘Bay of Bengal’, the other must have been, the 
tiny bay of Chilka. 

161. The hills, that are situated near the ports, usually have either lamp-hales or lamp-pillars on their highest points. 
This author has seen and taken photograph of such places during his search for ancient ports. 

162. As Palur was a port-town, the inhabitants might have been shifting their residences to the water front in a gradual 
manner, following the receding water line of the lake. 

163. D.C. Sircar, “Select Inscriptions”, Vol.I, pp.233-34, Sircar has placed the script of the inscription in the second half 
of third century A.D. 
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that the port-town Paloura had flourished for about three to four hundred years commencing from 
the first century A.D. or a little earlier. As there is no other evidence like archaeological findings or 
historical record, we are almost in darkness about the history and continuity of this port and harbour. 
But from the small number of subsidiary ports, “ it is clear that this great port did not last for a long 
period like ‘Pathara’ or ‘Chhatragarh’. However, a low mound at this Palur-village with the name 
‘Bardhya-kud’, which seems to be a corruption of ‘Baudha-kuda’ implying ‘the port of Buddhists’, 
corroborates its past links with Buddhism, about which there is a reference in the Nagarjunakonda 
inscription. 


(2) The port of Nanigaina 


The port ‘Nanigaina’ finds its place next to ‘Paloura’ in Ptolemy's list and McCrindle identifies 
it with the modern town of Puri, famous for the temple of Lord Jagannath.’ “ But the town of Puri, 
was never called by this name in the past” ° and McCrindle’s suggestion does not appear to be 
appropriate. On the other hand, this port can safely be identified with the place ‘Nimenea - 
Gainada’, 167 group of two villages, situated close to Chilka lake, near ‘Kuhuri’, in the district of 
Puri. The original word for ‘“Nimenea’ is ‘Nimna nasi’, which means ‘the low tapering end of a 
hill’ and the name “Gainada’ appears to be of Tamil Origin.’ ® Most probably, it was also a base of 
traders of Pallava origin like ‘Paloura’. Here also we find a group of people with ‘Palei’ (Pallavi) 
sur-name, as it is found in ‘Palur’ village and its nearby areas. Besides, there is a place called 
‘Amaraboali’, located very close to Nimenea or Nimina which appears to be a corruption of 
` Amaravati’,” ” the famous city of the Pallavas. This place name further testifies Pallavan links 
with the place in the distant past. The whole bunch of small villages, situated on the coast there, 
appear to be the parts of an ancient city, which had a large number of sweet-water tanks and 
Hindu temples. These old tanks are still there, while the temples are in ruins. From the style of 
architecture of the temples, it appears that they were constructed between ninth and eleventh century 
A.D., when {it is assumed) the port was in a flourishing state. There are a series of small mounds 
located in the area close to the water line of the lake and in a few of them there are shrines of Lord 
Siva. 


The Arab and Persian writers of the ninth and tenth centuries A.D., like Ibn Khurdadhbih, Ibn 
Rusta and the anonymous author of ‘Hudud al Alam’ refer to the Bhauma kingdom of Orissa and 
speak of the main ports of Kalinga which include one called Nubin. " It is further said that this port 
had important trade-links with ‘Sarandib’, which is no doubt a corrupted form of ‘Suvarnadvipa’, a 
general name given by the Indians to the Malay Peninsula and the islands of Java, Sumatra, Borneo 


164. While Pathara and Chhatragarh, each had a long list of subsidiary ports with the same name, Palour had only 10 
subsidiary ports in Orissa. As Ptolemy has shown one more ‘Paloura’ at the mouth of the Ganges, one can argue 
that though the process of having subsidiary ports for Paloura had already started during Ptolemy's period, it 
could not continue for long due to abandonment of the principal port-city. 

165. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “Mc Crindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.70. 

166. Puri was earlier known as ‘Purusottam’ or only ‘Pura’. 

167. A. P. Patnaik, “Prachina Kalingara Bilupta Bandara”, ‘Utkala Prasanga’, Feb./March, 1989, p.62. 

168. ‘Gainad’ is a place name like ‘Tamilnad’ and the term “Nad’ or ‘Nadu’ is used in the Tamil language to mean 
land’ or district. 

169. Some people within the caste-group of ‘Kshatriyas’ bear the sur-name of “Palei’ or ‘Pallavi’. See the discussion on 
Dantapura for the Pallavis of Palur. 

170. Amaravati was famous for a school of art and sculpture which flourished under the protection of the Pallavas. 

171. K. C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, Cuttack, 1986, p.467. 
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24. A natural jetty like structure on the Chilka lake, near the village ‘Nimina’. 
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and Bali. Besides, the Arab-traders also called Sri Lanka by this name. As there was no other port 
on the Kalingan coast called ‘Nubin’, it is presumed that the Arabs writers of the ninth and tenth 
centuries had taken ‘Nimina’ as ‘Nibin’ or ‘Nubin’‘’. The Southeast Asian links of Nimina (Nimna 
nasi) is proved by the existence of a village, close to Nimina, with the name ‘Balia’, which clearly 
appears to be the ancient settlement of traders coming from the island of ‘Bali’. 


Though Ptolemy had noted this port as ‘Nanigaina’ during the second century A.D., it was 
subsequently known as ‘Nimnanasi’ or ‘Nimina’ which is evident from the names of subsidiary 
ports that had grown gradually, during its long period of activity.” 


(3) Katikardama 


McCrindle has identified ‘Katikardama’ with the present Cuttack town of Orissaa, ~ which was 
not in existence during the second century A.D.. But this port can very well be identified with 
Kakatpur, situated in the district of Puri, on the coast of Orissa." The original Sanskrit form of 
Ptolemy's ‘Katikardama’ appears to be ‘Koti-Kardama’ or the port of Kardama.’ The word 
`Kardama’ is the Sanskrit equivalent of tne local term ‘Kadua’ (mud), which is the name of a river 
that flows into the sea very close to Kakatpur. Besides, there is a place called ~Kotakana’ (Koti- 
Kona), situated near Kakatpur, on the bank of a dead river which appears to be the ancient bed 
of the river ‘Kardama’ and the mounds around ‘Kotakona’ seem to be the ancient site of ~Koti- 
Kardama’, the port noted by Ptolemy. 


(4) The port of Kannagar 


The port of ‘Kannagar’ has been identified with ‘Konarka’”” which is known for its famous sun 
temple, built during the thirteenth century A.D.. But these two place-names differ from one another 
in their derivations. While ‘Kannagar’ stands for `Kona-Nagar’ which means ‘the port-town’, ‘Konark’ 
has been derived from ‘Kona-Arka’, that means ‘the port of Sun’. On the other hand, there is a 
place, situated near the mouth of the river ‘Devi’, which is called ‘Nagar’ and at the same time a 
portion of the village is known as ‘Kalia Kana’ or simply ‘Kana’. In Tamil poetry, known as 
‘Pattinappalai’ of about the first century A.D., there is reference to one ‘Kalakana’, from which port 
ships brought merchandise to ‘Kaverippattinam’, the port-city, located at the mouth of the river 


172. The table showing subsidiary ports that had grown around ‘Nimina-Gainada’ or ‘Nanigaina’ of Ptolemy. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable 

No. station Reg. No. Original name 

1. Ganjam Rambha 78 Niminasi Nimnanasi 

2. Ganjam Kodala 101 Nimina Nimna({(nasi) 

3 Ganjam Kodala 208 Nimina Nimna({nasi) 

4 Ganjam Gangapur 48 Nimina Nimna(nasi) 

5. Dhenkanal Motang 29 Nimidha Nimna(nasi) diha 
6. Kalahandi Khariar 109 Nimna Nimna(nasi) 

7. Bolangir Sindhol 37 Nimna Nimna(nasi) 


See Census of India, 1961, Vol.XII-Part IXB, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”. 
173. S.N.Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.70. 
174. A.P. Patnaik, “Prachina Kalingara Bilupta Bandara”, ‘Utkala Prasanga’, Feb/Mar ‘1989, p.62 
175. The Sanskrit terms ‘Kona’ and ‘Koti’ were widely used in the ancient India for ports. 
176. Both ‘Kona’ and ‘Koti have the same meaning i.e. corner, tip or end. 
177. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.70. 
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Kaveri.” ~ It is quite probable that this place or village, once called ‘Kala kana(Kona)’, gradually 
came to be known as ‘Kona-Nagar’ for its prosperity. So, instead of Konark, the village ‘Na ara’, 
coming under Kakatpur P.S., can safely be identified with the port ‘Kannagar’ of Ptolemy. The 
study of place names of the state of Orissa also indicates that ‘Nagara’ or ‘Kona-nagara’ was an 
important port, which had developed a chain of subsidiary ports with the same name (Nagara), 
180 

covering an extensive area. As all the subsidiary ports of the chain appear to be ‘Nagar’ or 
‘Nagari’, it is hard to say whether ‘Kona nagar’ was the principal port or a subsidiary one, while it 
remains as Ptolemy's ‘Kannagar’ without any doubt. 


(5) The mouth of river Manada 


After Kannagar in Ptolemy’s map, we find the river ‘Manada’, which clearly appears to be the 
name of Mahanadi (the great river) of Orissa. Besides, Ptolemy has shown this river, at a little 
distance from Kannagar. But now we find ‘Kannagar on the south-bank of of the river ‘Devi’, 
which is a major branch of the Mahanadi, while the main branch of the same river, shown as 
‘Tyndis’ in the map of Ptolemy, flows into the sea at a distance. In other words, in the place of two 
major branches of the Mahanadi, Ptolemy shows two separate rivers as Manada and Tyndis. In 
addition to it, Ptolemy also shows two more rivers as the Dosaron and the Adamas before the 
mouth of Ganges, making them apparently identical in number with the four great rivers of this 
part of the coast, which succeed each other in the following order :- the Mahanadi,the Brahmani, 
the Vaitarani and the Suvarnarekha. Despite there being two major branches of the river Mahanadi 
on the coast, which appear like two independent rivers, Lassen has adopted the given mode of 
identification.” But Yule has differed from Lassen in this regard and has accepted ‘Tyndis’ as 
another branch of the Mahanadi.- He has further iden‘ified the Dosaron with the Brahmani, the 
Adamas with aitarani and the Kambyson mouth (the most western) of the Ganges with the 
Suvarnarekha. ~~ But both Lassen and Yule have accepted ‘Manada'’, the first river of the gulf as the 


178. ‘Pattinappalai’ was composed by Rudran kannanar of the Third Sangam period. (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “The 
History and Culture of the Indian People”, Vol.II, 1980, Bombay, pp.294-295). 

179. A. P. Patnaik,”Prachina Kalingara Bilupta Bandara”, ‘Utkala Prasanga’, Feb/Mar ‘1989, p.62. 

180. The table showing subsidiary ports, that had grown around ‘Konanagara’ or ‘Kannagara’ of Ptolemy. 


Sl. District Police Village Present The probable 

No. station Reg. No. name original name 

1. Dhenkanal Motanga 15 Nagari Nagar or Nagara 

2. Dhenkanal Pallahara 144 Nagara Nagara 

3. Cuttack Sukinda 1 Nagara Nagara 

4. Cuttack Rajnagar 90 Nagara Nagara 

5. Cuttack Sadar 110 Nagari Nagari or Nagara 

6. Ganjam Buguda 130 Nagari Nagari or Nagara 

7. Ganjam Rambha 64 Nagardiha Nagar-Diha- 
patna Pattana 

8. Phulbani Khajuripada 57 Nagari sahi Nagara sahi 

9. Phuibani Ghantapada 146 Nagara Nagara 


See Census of India, 1961, Vol.XII-Part IXB, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”. 
181. S.N.majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.71. 
182. Ibid. 
183. Ibid. 
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Mahanadi. “ So, the branch of Mahanadi, now called the river Devi, was considered the main river 
Mahanadi (more appropriately Mahanada) - ° during the period of Ptolemy, while the other branch, 
which was considered minor at that time, was probably called the Tandi (Tyndis). The port of 
Kannagar, the site of which is now identified with ‘Nagara’, situated on the southern bank of the 
river, at its mouth, might have been located at a little distance from the river, during the second 
century A.D.. This position has probably been altered due to the geographic changes in the area 
and the gradual widening of the river at its mouth. 


(6) The port of Kottabara 


The next port in Ptolemy's list, to the North-east of the mouth of the river Manada’“ is ‘Kottabara’ 


which has not been identified successfully. Though there are several places in the state of Orissa 
called `Kothabada’ which appear to be subsidiary ports of the principal port `Kothabada’ or Kottabara, 
there is no such place on the coast, exactly at the North-east of the mouth of the river Devi (Manada) 
and before the mouth of river ‘Tyndis’ or Tandi. But attempt has been made earlier to identify 
Kothabada’ of Salepur P.S., in the district of Cuttack, with the ‘Kottabara’ of Ptolemy.” Though 
this ‘Kothabada’ of Salepur (Long.86° Lat.20°.30') was an ancient river port, it does not appear to be 
the port ‘Kottabara’ of Ptolemy for its distance from the sea. On the other hand, the ~Agara 
Kothabada’, coming under Nimapada P.S. of Puri district, appears to be more appropriate a place 
for its identification with Kottabara of Ptolemy.’ ® This particular village is located close to the sea 


shore and at the same time its name ‘Agra Kothabada’ which means `Kothabada of the forefront’, 


,» 189 


distinguishes it from other places with identical names. 0 


184. 


185. 


186. 


187. 
188. 


189. 


190. 


While Lassen identified ‘Manada’ with the Mahanadi, Yule accepted it as one branch of the same river. 

The main branch of the river Mahanadi was probably called ‘Mahanada’ during the second century A.D. This is 
reflected not only in Ptolemy's ‘Manada’ but also in the name of a subsidiary port (Mahanad pura), located on the 
bank of Rishikulya river, under the P.S. Chhatrapur of the district Ganjam. 

The longitude and latitude given by Ptolemy for Manada and Kottabara are 137" - 14" and 137".15’ - 14".40° 
respectively. This makes one think that Kottabara was situated to the North-East of the mouth of the Manada. 

A. P. Patnaik, “Prachina Kalingara Bilupta Bandara”, ‘Utkala Prasanga’, Feb./Mar. 1989, p.63. 

‘Agarn Kothabada’ (Reg.No. 224) is located in Long.86 .7’ - Lat.20".3°’, at a distance of 12 miles from the sea and on 
the bank of the river Devi. 

The term ‘Agara’ used before the name ‘Kothabada’ is a corruption of the Sanskrit word ‘Agra’ which mans ‘fore- 
fornt'’ or ‘foremost’. This term must have been used for the principal port Kothabada or the main port of the chain. 
The table showing the subsidiary ports of the principal port ‘Agara Kothabada’ or ‘Kottabara’ of Ptolemy. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name The probable 

No. station Reg. No. original name 

1. Puri Delang 48 Kotha bada Kotha bada or 
Koti-Bada * 

2. Puri Pipili 109 Kotha bada Kotha bada or 
Koti-Bada 

3. Puri Pipili 216 Kotha bada Kotha bada or 
Koti-Bada 

4. Cuttack Salepur 128 Kotha bada Kotha bada or 
Koti-Bada 


* The words ‘Kotha’ and ‘Koti’ have different meanings. While ‘Kotha’ means ‘Community’, ‘Koti’ means a port. 
The term ‘Bada’ implies a Check-gate near a port. 


See Census of India, 1961, Vol.XIl- Part IX-B, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”, 1964. 
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(7) The port of sippara 


The port of Sippara is shown next to ‘Kottabara’ in Ptolemy’s map with nearly one degree 
difference in latitude. This name is taken by Yule as representing the Sanskrit ‘Surparaka’. But 
this name appears more to represent Sripura which means a “nice town’. The place has been identified 
with “Sipura’ (Long. 86°.13’ - Lat.20° 37°), situated at a distance of nearly 40 miles from the sea in the 
P.S. Mahanga of the district Cuttack. But this identification does not appear to be appropriate for 
two reasons, i.e. 1. ‘Sipura’ is located inside the land and away from the shore. 2. Sipura is located 
beyond ‘Tyndis’ (The Mahanadi) while Ptolemy has shown this port on the coast before ‘Tyndis’. 
There is a place called ‘Sampura’, ~ situated on the coast and coming under Ersama PS. of the 
district Cuttack, which appears to be the site of an ancient port. There is another place close to it, 
which is also called Sherpur or Sripura. This whole area, close to the coast line, was probably called 
‘Sompura’ or Sripura’ in the past. As this place comes to view on the coast, before the Tyndis and 
its name sounds close to ‘Sippara’ of Ptolemy, this may rightly be identified with the same. 


(8) The mouth of river Tyndis 


While Lassen takes the Tyndis as the river Brahmani, Yule identifies it with the second branch 
of the river Mahanadi which is actually the fact.” But why did Ptolemy call it Tyndis? According 
to McCrindle, Tyndis stands for Dravidian word ‘Tondi’. ~ It is possible that this branch of the 
Mahanadi was a minor one, during the second century A.D.and was called ‘Tondi’ or ‘Tandi’ at 
that time. On the North, as well as on the South of this river, there are two places, called ‘Tandi- 
Kula’, * which means ‘on the bank of the (river) Tandi’. This is a clear proof in support of the name 
`Tondi’. When the river ‘Tondi’ grew in size, this old name was dropped and it was gradually 
known as the Mahanadi. There is a chain of 20 place names, connected to the name ° Tondi’, now 
found located on the river banks, in several districts of Orissa which may be seen in the Appendix 
VII(A). We do not have reference to any port-city called ‘Tondi’ which might have developed a 
chain of subsidiary ports with that name. At present, there is no such place on the mouth of the 
river. It is also possible that in the past, the merchants of the region had formed a guild, utilising 
the name of a major river of the land. However, from these facts, it is clear that the river Mahanadi 
of the present-day was once called ‘Tondi’ or ‘Tandi’. 


(9) The port of Mapoura 


From Paloura till the end of the mouth of the Ganges, ports and river-mouths that existed on 
the eastern coast of India, have been divided by Ptolemy into three bunches. While the first bunch 
begins with Paloura, as the first port of Ptolemy’s Gangetic gulf, the second starts with the port of 
Mapoura. But this port has not been identified by any scholar of the early group, including 
McCrindle. Besides, we do not find any reference to it either in our history or literature. Still it is 
not very hard to identify the ancient locatiion of the place, as the name ‘Maipura’ still remains 


191. S.N.Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, pp.71-72. 

192. A. P. Patnaik, “Prachina Kalingara Bilupta Bandara”, ‘Utkala Prasanga’, Feb./Mar.1989, p.63. 

193. ‘Sampur’ is situated at a distance of about 10 miles from the sea in Long. 86°.21° and Lat.20".10. 

194. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy, Calcutta, 1927, p.71. 

195. Ibid. p.348. 

196. On the bank of the Mahanadi‘s Northern branch ‘Paika’, there is an important village called ‘Tenda kuda’ which is 
a corruption of the Sanskrit name ‘Tandi Kula’. At a little distance, from the South bank of the river, there is also 
a place known as ‘Tandi kula’, situated near Tritol. 
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with a minor-river that flows very close to the sea, as a small branch of the river ‘Brahmani’. 
This is an unusual name for a river which in its original Sanskrit form would be ‘Mahipura’, that 
means ‘the city of the world’. Most probably, this river did not bear any name during the second 
century A.D. and this particular area on the coast was famous for the city of ‘Mahipura’. The 
occurrence of many place-names as ‘Mahipura’ in Orissa, ™ which appear to have been the subsidiary 
ports of the ancient port-city ‘Mahipura’, further confirms the statement of Ptolemy in this regard. 
So, the ancient site of ‘Mapoura’ or ‘Mahipura’ may be looked for now in the swamps that surround 
Maipura river. 


(10) The port of Minagara 


Yule identifies Minagara with the present town of Jajpur,” ° situatd at a distance of ,200ut 45 
miles from the sea in the district of Cuttack and McCrindle identifies it with Mungrapur, ” situated 
at some distance from Jajpur. But Minagara of Ptolemy does not appear to have been located there. 
If one examines Ptolemy's description of location of Minagara carefully, it may be evident that 
Ptolemy had tried to show Minagara toward North-East of Mapoura and at a considerable distance.” 
As this place has been shown before the mouth of Dosaran, this distance factor cannot be taken 
fully into account. If with regard to Ptolemy's given direction, one tries to determine the ancient 
position of the port city, in relation to the present location of Mopoura (Maipura river), the port 
finds its place in the sea, just before the mouth of Dosaron® - (the mouth of Brahmani and Baitarani). 
So, it seems that the port of Minagara has been completely swallowed up by the ocean. " Though 
the site of this ancient port is not there now, there are a good number of subsidiary port-sites with 
this name in Orissa (Appendix VII-B) which speak of its past existence. Besides, this particular port 
for its Jnique name, appears to have been an ancient Saka establishment on the eastern coast of 
India.” 


197. A. P. Patnaik, “Prachina Kalingara Bilupta Bandara”, Utkala Prasanga, Feb./Mar. 1989, p.64. 
198. There are many places in Orissa which appear to have been named after Mahipura. Four such examples are given 


below. 

Sl. District Police Village Present The probable 
No. station Reg. No. name original name 
1. Dhenkanal Thakurgarh 50 Maipura Mahi-Pura 

2. Puri Nuagan 8 Mahitama Mahi-Uttama 
3. Puri Nuagan 79 Mahipura Mahi-Pura 

4. Puri Gania 72 Mahigada Mahi-Garh 


See ‘Census of India’, 1961, Vol.XH- Part IX-B, “Orissa Administrative Atlas” 

199. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.72. 

200. Ibid. 

201. While Ptolemy has shown Mapoura at Long.139" and Lat.16.30', Minagara has been shown by him at Long.140" 
and Lat.17".15‘. This difference, in longitude for 1 degree and in latitude for nearly one degree, takes ‘Minagara’ to 
a considerable distance and to the North-East of Mapoura. 

202. As the port of Minagara finds place in Ptolemy's list before the mouth of Dosaron, its position can not be fixed 
beyond the river-mouth. If the distance factor is overlooked and direction is taken up, then the position of Minagara 
falls in the sea. 

203. A gradual loss of land still occurs there, due to some unknown geographic reasons. 

204. ‘Minagara’ was a name given to several cities of India during the period of occupation by the Scyths (the Saka and 
Yueh-Chi). See Wilfred H.Schoff, “The Periplus of the Erythraean sea”, Second Edition, 1974, New Delhi, p.165. 
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(11) The mouth of Dosaron 


Next to Minagara, Ptolemy has shown the mouth of ‘Dosaron’ which probably pertained to the 
only mouth of two major rivers, namely the Brahmani and the Baitarani that join together giving an 
impression of one river. The unknown Greek author of ‘The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea’ has 
also noted about “the region of Dosarene, yielding the ivory known as Dosarenic”.~ So, both the 
authors speak of one region, on the coast of ancient ‘Kalinga’, which was famous during the first 
century A.D. for its ivory, an important item of foreign trade. Ptolemy again speaks of a place 
called ‘Dasona’ or ‘Doana’, while describing the Northern Siam and Laos region of Southeast Asia, 
which Gerini takes as ‘Dasarna’ ° According to McCrindle “the Dosaron is the river of the region 
inhabited by the Dasarnas, a people mentioned in the ‘Vishnu Purana’ as belonging to the South- 
east of Madhya desa”. ® But while screening the place-names of Orissa, we never come across any 
place-name connected to the Dasarnas, when the names of immigrating tribes like the Kali people 
or the Kalingas, the Nagas, the Aryans, the Odisas (Odras) and the Kundinas have been clearly 
reflected in the place- names. ~ Besides, this land, which has been regarded as Kalinga, Utkala, 
Kosala and Odradesha, has nowhere been referred to as Dasarna. In our history and ancient religious 
literature, there is no mention of the Dasarnas living in any part of this land. While we find subsidiary 
ports in Orissa for most of Ptolemy’s ports shown in the Gangetic gulf, there is no such place-name 
identical with this port’s name, in any part of the state. Even after a thorough search, the name 
‘Dasarna’ could not be traced anywhere. So, when we take these facts into account, the theory that 
the Dasarnas once lived in Orissa, does not appear to be acceptable. Accordingly, the derivation as 
well as the implication of the term ‘Dosarene’ or ‘Dosaron’ may be sought elsewhere. 


The name ‘Dasarna’ or ‘Dasana’ is also said to have been derived from ‘Dasa+rna’, which means 
‘ten forts” ” and in other words this implies ‘the land of ten forts’. This provides a clue for 
identification of the place. There were probably several places with name like Minagara(garh) and 
Righagarh etc that once surrounded the mouth of Dosaron. The term ‘garh’ in local language means 
fort. So, there might have been ten such forts located there in the past, which gave the place its 
name. But there is still another possibility. The name ‘Dosorene’ or Dosaron’ could also have been 
derived from ‘Dasa+Rana’, which means ‘Ten Kings’ or ‘the land of ten kings’. Whatever may be 
the truth behind ‘Dosaron’ or ‘Dasarna’, one thing is certain that either one of the two rivers, 
Brahmani and Baitarani, or the valley between the two was called by that name. *! The ancient 
capital of a very powerful king like ‘Kharavela’ was probably located somewhere near the coast in 
the valley of the river Brahmani. There is a place called ‘Das Bhagaria’ which means the ‘ter: 


205. W.H.Schoff, “The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea”, Second Edition, 1974, New Delhi, p.47. 

206. G.E.Gerini, “Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Fastern Asia”, Oriental Reprint, New Delhi, 1974, p.117. 

207. S.N.Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.71. 

208. This aspect has been discussed in detail, while describing the history of the land and an account of the people, in 
the Chapter II of this book. ° 

209. G. E. Gerini, “Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern Asia”, Oriental Reprint, New Delhi, 1974, P.768. 

210. Baba B. N. Padhi, “Brihat Oriya Abhidhan”, Friends Publishers, Cuttack, 1985, p.1181. 

211. Ptolemy has mentioned about the mouth of ‘Dosaron’, the river flowing on the land and the Periplus has described 
‘Dosarene’ as an important region of the eastern coast, next to ‘the region of Masalia’ during the first century A.D. 
So, the valley of ‘Dosaron’ of Ptolemy is the most likely region of ‘Dosorene’. As Ptolemy has taken both the 
rivers, Brahmani and Baitarani having one mouth, as one river, the land between these two rivers has the highest 
probability of being ‘Dosorene’ of the Periplus. 

212. The capital ‘Kalinga-Nagari’ of ‘Kharavela’ has so far not been identified successfully by any scholar. This author 
has tried to identify this lost capital with ` Aul’ and ‘Rajnagar’ region of the Cuttack district in the Chapter II of this 
book. The region of `Dosorene’, described in the Periplus is now being identified with the same area of the district 
Cuttack. This striking coincidence makes these identifications more dependable. The time-gap between Kharavela’s 
rule and the writing of the Periplus would possibly be about 50 to 75 years or even less. 
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inimical kins’, situated at a distance of about 15 miles from the sea, under Aul PS. that appears to 
be the ancient heart-land of ‘Dosorene’ of the Periplus. As Kharavela ruled over Kalinga during the 
first century B.C., only less than one hundred years before the Periplus was written, the area around 
his capital (probably Dosarene) was in a flourishing state, till the tirst half of first century A.D., for 
which the unknown author of the Periplus took note of it and mentioned about the ivory trade of 
the land. The place-name ‘Dasana’, which we find in Ptolemy's description of northern Siam and 
Laos, has the possibility of being an ancient colony of people of Indian origin that had migrated 
into that land from ‘Dosorene’ or ‘Dasarna’ region of Kalinga. 


(12) The port of Kokala 


Next to the mouth of Dosaron, Ptolemy has shown the port of ‘Kokala’ at a distance of 1 degree 
East and 0.20’ North. Besides, the ‘mouth of the river Adamas’ has also been shown in the same 
latitude as Kokala. This makes one think that here Ptolemy has taken the coastal curve into account 
and his ‘Kokala’ was probably located at the beginning of the curve. McCrindle has not made any 
attempt in identifying this port. This author had earlier tried to identify this port with ‘Korkora’, 
situated close to the town of Balasore, on the coast, at long. 86°.54’ and lat. 21° .28'.° "° This “Korkora’ 
was undoubtadly an ancient port, as there are many old tanks and wells still in existence in the 
area. The place was connected to the sea by a small river called ‘Pagnoi’, which is extinct now. But 
this place name ‘Korkora’ sounds a little different from ‘Kokala’ of Ptolemy and there are two 
distinct chains of place-names in Orissa now, indicating the existence of two major ports in the past, 
known as ‘Kokala’ and ‘Korkora’. From the Chain of ports called ‘Kokala’, the ancient sites of only 
four have so far been discovered in Orissa and out of them ~Kukhuli’ of Basta P.S., in the district 
Balasore, appears to be the site of the ancient port ~Kokala’ of Ptolemy. This place is situated at a 
distance of 12 miles from the sea, on the bank of a small river, which was probably the connecting 
link for the port, eighteen hundred years ago. This place is also located at the beginning of a coastal 
curve and at almost the same latitude as the next river-mouth. The present name ‘Kukhuli’, clearly 
appears to be a corruption of ~Kokala’. 


(13) The mouth of river Adamas 


The name ‘Adamas’ has been taken as a Greek word for diamond by the early group of scholars 
including McCrindle.” ° According to Yule, the ‘Sank’ branch of the river Brahmani, from which 
diamonds were being procured till the days of Moghuls, was the true Adamas. * But here we are 


213. A.P. Patnaik, ‘Prachina Kalingara Bilupta Bandara’, Utkala Prasanga, Feb./Mar. 1989, p.65. 
214. The table showing the location of ancient ports known as ‘Kokala: 


Sl. District Police Village Present Probable 

No. station Reg.No. name original name 
1. Puri Brahmagiri 60 Gada kokala Kokala garh 
2. Cuttack Sadar 115 Kokala Kokala 

3. Koraput Boipariguda 121 Kokala poda Kokala pada 
4. Balasore Basta 73 Kukhuli Kokala 


See Census of India, 1961, Vol.XII-Part IXB, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”, 1964. 
215. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.71. 
216. Ibid. 
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concerned about the mouth of ‘Suvarnarekha’ which flows to the sea, after the port of Kokala. 
Besides, while Ptolemy has mostly used Indian terms for places of India, the use of a Greek word 
here, as an equivalent of a river-name, does not appear to be reasonable. On the other hand, it is 
possible that at some stage, an error has crept into Ptolemy's original document, altering ‘Amadas’ 
(Amada or Amarda), the original name of the river ‘Suvarnarekha’, to `Adamas’. ’ There i is still a 
town, situated on the west bank of the river ‘Suvarnarekha’ which is called ‘Amarda’."” This place- 
name is a Sanskritised form of ‘Amada’, which was, most probably, the name of the place, as well 
as the river in question, during Ptolemy’s period. This name ‘Amada’ might have been ‘Amadas’, 
due to the influence of Greek language on the author. But due to a small error at some level, 
unknown to us, the actual name of the river during the second century A.D., has been changed in 
to “Adamas’ in Ptolemy’s document. 


(14) The port of Kosamba or Kosaba 


While Yule places ‘Kosamba’ at Balasore, Lassen fixes its position at the mouth of Suvarnarekha. 


But Ptolemy has shown Kosamba at a distance of 0.50’ East and 0.15’ North from the mouth of the 
river Adamas (Suvarnarekha). So far, it is assumed by scholars that the Kosamba of Ptolemy on the 
eastern coast was “a seat of Buddhism, eastablished by propagandists of that faith, who came from 
Kausambi”. ® Though this might have been true, the probability of this place being a subsidiary 
port of the original Kausambi, the famous ancient city of India on the river Jamuna, cannot be ruled 
out. There are several place-names in Orissa, which now appear to be corruptions of the name of 
this ancient city, with which, once in the remote past, these places had trade links.” But we are 
here concerned about a place called ‘Kosamba’ or ‘Kosaba’, which Ptolemy has shown after the 
mouth of Adamas and before the Kambyson mouth of the Ganges. In fact, soon after the mouth of 
Suvarnarekha, which is taken for Adamas, we find several place-names with the word ‘Kosaba’ or 
Kasba’ attached to them, i.e.: ‘Kasba-Kamarda’ of Balasore and ‘Kasba- Narayangarh’, ‘Amarsi-Kasba’ 
and ‘Potaspur-Kasba’ of Medinpur district in the W.Bengal. But all these Kasbas or Kosabas are 
located at a considerable distance from the sea. As it appears, these places were once connected by 
rivers, and the river ‘Kasai’ of W. Bengal was probably their major link with the sea. The mouth of 
this river, placed at Long.88 degree and Lat. 22 degree, was probably the place, where the principal 
port of Kosamba or Kosaba was located. 


After Kosamba, Ptolemy has shown the mouth of the Ganges with its five branches and two 
major towns like ‘Poloura’ and Tilogrammon. Due to the geographic changes of the past eighteen 
hundred years, the mouth of the Ganges has not remained in the same position as it was during 
the second century A.D. Like the Indus, “it has shifted some of its channels, and otherwise altered 


217. The name of a town, situated not far from the mouth of Suvarnarekha is called ‘Amarda’. This must have been 
called ‘Amada’, in Pali, nearly two thousand years ago. As it appears, the river Suvarnarekha was probably known 
by this name. According to the influence of Greek language on Ptolemy, this Indian name could have been ‘Amadas'’. 
But due to an error in writing, ‘Amadas’ has been made ‘Adamas’. See A.P. Patnaik, “Prachina Kalingara Bilupta 
Bandara”, Utkala Prasanga, Feb./Mar.,1989, p.66. 

218. Though at present, the distance of the river from ‘Amarda’ is about 3 miles, it was probably not so two thousand 
years ago. 

219. S. N. Mjumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.72. 

220. Ibid. 

221. In the district of Cuttack, there is a place called ‘Kusumbi’, under the P.S. Salepur. In the same district, under the 
PS. Jajpur, a place is known as ‘Kasba’. In Balasore district there are several ‘Kasbas’ and one of them is located 
under Basta PS. 

222. The name of the river ‘Kasai’ appears to be a corruption of ‘Kasabai’ or ‘Kasba‘(Kausambi), the original name. 
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the hydrography of its delta”. So, at this stage, it is not worth while to identify the mouths that 
Ptolemy had named, with those now existing on the coast. 


Though Ptolemy’s description of the eastern coast of India is scientific and informative in nature, 
his placements of different ports, marts and rivers on the coast with their specific measurements, do 
not fit in with the actual location of places, mainly because of his defective map of India, which did 
not have almost the whole of Deccan. Besides, his determination of latitude and longitude of places 
was also incorrect. Inspite of these handicaps, his description of the Kalingan coast, from Paloura to 
the mouth of the Ganges, was an excellent one. As his map, for this length of the coast, agrees to 
some extent with the actual coast line, the ports and the rivers of the area could still be identified 
with out much difficulty. But Ptolemy’s list of ports and marts was not a complete one. He has not 
given any account of Tamralipta, one of the most frequented ports of Eastern India and which was 
very much there during the second century A.D.. * Similarly, he might have missed a few more 
ports in the Kalinga-coast, about which we do not have information from any other source. As 
Ptolemy was not a mariner himself, he had to rely mostly on the work of Marinus of Tyre, who in 
turn might have depended on the accounts of sailors, with experience of sailing in the Indian ocean. 
In such a case, mistakes and omissions are likely to occur and that has actually happened with 
Ptolemy’s map. 

Ptolemy’s ports and rivers in the Gangetic Gulf and their probable present positions. 


The name used The present Ptolemy's given Actual 
vy Ptolemy name Long. & Lat. Long. & Lat. 
Paloura or Palura 136".40', 11“.20' 85".7' , 19".27' 
Pakoura, a town 
Nanigpgaina Nimenea-Gainad 136 .20' , 12” 85" .21' , 19".50' 
Katikardama Kakatpur 136" .20', 12".40* 86".12' , 20" 
Kannagara Nagar 136" .30', 13" 30° 86".19' , 20" .2' 
Mouth of the The mouth of Devi 137" , 14" 86".22' , 19" .58' 
river Manda 
Kottobara Aparakothabada 137".15', 14".40' 86".7' , 20".3' 
Sippara Sampura/Sripura 137".40' , 15".30' 86.21 , 20".10° 
Mouth of the The mouth of 138".30' , 16” 86.48', 20".18' 
river Tyndis Mahanad:i 
Mapoura Maipura 139" , 16".30' 87” , 20".43' 
Minayara (The place does 140" , 17".15' 

not exist now) 
Mouth of the The mouth of 141" , 17".40' 87" , 20" .47' 
Dosaron Brahmani and 

Baitarani 
Kokala Kukhuli 142" , 18” 87" .8', 21".42' 
Mouth of the The mouth of 142".40' , 18" 87.20" , 21.34“ 
river Adamas Suvarnarekha 
Kosamba or Kosaba Kasai or Kasba 143".30', 18.15“ 88" , 22" 


223. S. N.Mjumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.73. 

224. The port Tamralipta was there during 600 B.C. and it was in serviceable condition for more than 1000 years after it. 
The Chinese traveller Fa-Hien had used this port for his return journey to his homeland in the year 411 A.D. So, it 
must have been there during the period of Ptolemy. 
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IV. A FEW WELLKNOWN PORTS OF THE KALINGA-COAST 


Though the unknown author of Periplus and the great Geographer Ptolemy had tried their best 
to describe the ports and marts of the eastern coast of India, of which the coast line of Kalinga 
formed a major part, both the authors had their limitations. So, it is believed that many ports, of 
that particular period, remained unnotified. Besides, many more, that flourished after the Ptolemy’s 
period, have not yet been properly discussed or identified. So, an attempt is made here, to describe 
a few more ports which find mention in the accounts of different authors, scholars and navigators, 
those who have dealt with the subject. 


(1) The port of Coringa 


According to Cunningham, the great port town of ‘Coringa’ was situated on a projecting point 
of land, at the mouth of the Godavari river.” He has identified it with the ‘Calingon’ of Pliny 
which does not appear to be correct. The word `Coringa’ clearly appears to be a corruption of the 
Sanskrit name ‘Koti-grama’. As the port was situated on a ‘Koti’, which means ‘a projecting point 
of land’, it got the name “Koti-grama’ or ‘Koti- Gan’. Due to, the influence of Dravidian language, 
this ‘Koti’ has been corrupted gradually to ‘Kodi’ or ‘Kori’. James Hornell has also spoken of 
‘Coringa’ as a great port and at the same time one of the greatest ship building centres on the 
eastern coast of India.” The name of ‘Coringa’ does not appear in any historical record so far 
discovered in Orissa. Cunningham as well as Hornell have not revealed the source of their 
information on Coringa. But both were wrong in thinking that ‘Coringa’ was a corruption of the 
name ‘Kalinga’. Though we do not know exactly from what time and for how long this port 
flourished, from the names and number of subsidiarv ports found in Orissa, one may reasonably 
assume that Coringa was a great port in the past. The strategic position of this port, on the 


225. S. N. MjumdarSastri, “Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India”, Calcutta, 1924, p.592. 

226. Ibid. The ‘Calingon’ of Pliny may be reasonably identified with ‘Kalingapatanany which is situated near the mouth 
of the river Vansadhara and not far from Pliny’s ‘Danda gula‘(Dantapura), identified by this author with the ruins 
of the great fort ‘Dantaveram kota’ or ‘Dantavaktra kota’, situated near Srikakulum. Pliny has also said that the 
‘Calingae’ (people of Kalinga) had occupied the region of the eastern coast of India, below the ‘Mandei and Malli’ 
(Mahendra Male) which is now identified with the ‘Mahendra-mountain’, situated not far from the mouth of 
Vansadhara. 

227. The Sanskrit word ‘Koti’ means ‘end’, ‘tip’ or ‘corner’. See “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy” 
edited by S. N. Majumdar Sastri, Calcutta, 1927, p.61. 

228. Ibid. This ‘Kodi’ or ‘Kori’ part of the name has already been reflected in the names of subsidiary ports found in 
Orissa. 

229. James Hornell, “The Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat Designs”, ‘Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal’, Vol.VII, 1918-1923, Calcutta, 1923, p.212. 

230. This author has discovered 4 subsidiary ports in Orissa with the name ‘Coringa’ and there may be many more in 
the Godavari valley which is now located in Andhra Pradesh. The locations of subsidiary ports found in Orissa are 
given below. 


Sl. District Police Village Present Probable 

No. station Reg. No. name orig'nal name 

1. Balasore Bhandari- 138 Korigan Kotigrama- 
pokhari bindha Bandha 

2. Koraput Kodinga 31 Kodinga Kotigrama 

3. Kalahandi Kasipur 172 (uper)Koringa Kotigrama 

4. Kalahandi Kasipur 223 (tala)Koringa Kotigrama 


See Census of India, 1961, Vol.XII ~ Part IX B, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”. 
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mouth of the river Godavari, must have contributed for its success from a very early period in 
history. 


(2) The port of Kalingapattanam 


The port of ‘Kalingapattanam’ is located on the mouth of the river Vansadhara and still continues 
in the area as a minor port. A part of the ancient port here has already been swallowed up by the 
sea. The on-shore evidence has indicated that since the second century B.C., it had trade contacts 
with other countries. According to James Hornell, it was once a good harbour and a great ship 
builiing centre on! the eastern coast. From this port in particular, emigration had been active from 
time immemorial. It is needless to say that it was the place of Pliny’s ‘Cape Callingon’, which he 
has shown on the eastern coast, almost at the same distance as `Dandagula’, from the mouth of the 
Ganges.” * Most probably, it continued as a major port for a very long period. The name of this port 
finds place in Chau-Ju- -Kua’ s description of the eastern coast of India, during the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century A. D..™ Chau-Ju-Kua has referred to this port as ‘K’ie-lan p/u- tong’, which 
undoubtedly is the Chinese transcription of ‘Kalingapattanam’. 


(3) The port of Gopalpura 


The port of Gopalpur is situated on the coast, close to Berhampur town of the district Ganjam. 
This was used as a minor port for some time, during the British rule over Orissa, and only a few 
years ago, it has been developed into a regular port for cargo vessels. But the on-shore evidence, as 
well as place-names around the area indicate that this was an ancient port” ° and had flourished to 
a great extent during the mediaeval period. There is still a lagoon at Gopalpur, extending into the 
land for a short distance from the deep sea, which might have been large and deep, a few hundred 
years ago, to act as a great natural harbour. This was probably the reason for which ancient ports 
had developed, at different points of time, in this region. There are several places with mounds, on 
the coast as well as a few miles inland, like Aruapalli, Bandergam, Gounj, Haripur, Mishrapalli, 
Dura and Pathara etc, where ancient port sites may be looked for. This port of Gopalpur had a large 
number of subsidiary ports, located all over Kalinga, which can still be traced in almost all the 
districts of Orissa as they once bore the same-name. A list of fifty such places, mostly located on 
river-banks,is given at the Appendix VIII(A) and there may still be some more places with this 
name which could not be listed. From the number of occurrences of the name Gopalpur, it is assumed 
that at one stage, this port had flourished to a very high level with trade links over a wide area. The 
people of the place link this port’s-name to Lord Gopal Krishna and point out that on finding a 
stone image of Lord Krishna from the sea, in the past, the place was named after the Lord. | But 
this does not appear to be the reason behind such a name. There are a large number of identical 


231. Dr. B. Sree Padma, “Kalingapatnam port through the ages”, Abstracts of papers, Second Indian Canference on 
Marine Archaeology of Indian ocean Countries, Bangalore, 1990, p.17. 

232. James Hornell, “The origins and Ethnological Significance of the Indian Boat Designs”, ‘Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal’, Vol.VII, 1918-1923, Calcutta, 1923, p.212. 

233. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “The Classical Accounts of India”, Calcutta, 1981, p.343. As per Pliny’s statement “From the 
mouth of the Ganges to Cape Callingon and the town of Dandagula 625 miles”. 

234. H. B. Sarkar, “Trade & Commercial Activities of Southern India in the Malayo Indonesian World”, Calcutta, 1986, 
p-239. 

235. There are large number mounds around the place and a few of them, when dug, reveal ancient pots, earthen 
lamps, teracotta toys and coins etc. The place name like ‘Arua palli‘ or Arya palli’ indicates an ancient settlement 
of the Aryans at the place. 

236. Gopal is another name of Lord Krishna. 
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place-names, like Gopalpur and Gopalnagar etc,now found in west Bengal” and it is quite possible 
that similar names may also be found in ‘Bangladesh’, which once formed the heart-land of the Pal- 
empire, that flourished during the last part of eighth century and the first-half of ninth century 
A.D...” The name Gopalpur can reasonably be connected to the great Gopal, the founder of the Pal- 
empire. Though Utkala and Kalinga did not come under the Pal-rule during the period, the then 
Bengal must have had a strong trade-link with this part of the country, for which a chain of ports 
with the name ‘Gopalpur’ could develop in this land. 


(4) The port of Ganja or Ganjam 


The port of Ganja or Ganjam was situated on the mouth of the river Rishikulya, where now we 
find the ruins of a fort which was constructed during the early days of British rule over India. 
Before the arrival of English people in Orissa, Ganja was used as a port and we do not have any 
historical record to indicate the exact period of its beginning. As the geographic situation of the 
river-mouth was highly suitable for development of ports there, many ports might have grown in 
the area, in the past, at different points of time. But the present name ‘Ganja’ or ‘Ganjam’ is believed 
to have originated from the Perso-Arabic word ‘Gun’, which means a store-house. Generally the 
term ‘Gun’ is used all over India to imply a market-place.” ° As we cannot say exactly, when in the 
past, the Arab traders using Persian \ language, had arrived on the eastern coast of India, it is difficult 
to determine the date of this port.” ° Besides, there i is also possibility that the term Gunj might have 
been introduced in India through the Persians." Despite these doubts, it can be said with certainty 
that the port ‘Ganja’ or ‘Gunj’ had once fourished in this land and had developed subsidiary ports 
in many places(Appendix VIII-B). 


(5) The ports of Banpur and Puri 


Some mediaeval ‘Palla-songs’ of Bengal, which are also popular i in Orissa, refer to Banpur, Puri 
and Kalingapatnam as port-towns on the Orissan coast.” The study of place-names also shows 
that there are several places called Banpur and Puri in Orissa now and out of them, one in each 
case must have been the principal port, while the remaining places were the subsidiaries. The town 
of Banpur, situated close to the Chilka lake and connected to it by the river `Salia’, has the maximum 
possibility of being the principal port of Banpur in the past and the town of Puri on the shore, 
which is famous all over India for Lord Jagannath, might have been the principal port of Puri. AS 
the Bengali ‘Palla-songs’ describe the port-towns on the coast, there can not be any doubt about 
their locations. From the list of subsidiary ports given at the’'Appendix-IX(A) and IX(B)’,it is clear 


237. The Census records of West Bengal indicate a large number of places named after ‘Gopala’. 

238. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s, “History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume IV, pp. 44-45. 

239. The term ‘Gunj’ is used now for markets like ‘Moti-gunj’, ‘Dariya-gunj’ and ‘Manik-gunj’ etc. Such names are 
heard in Delhi, Calcutta and in a few towns of Orissa. 

240. “We find from Chinese records that even in 300 A.D. enterprising Arabs from the Southern Arabian coast had 
established a colony in Canton”. See James Hornell’s “The Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat 
Designs”, Memoirs of The Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol.VII, Calcutta, 1923, p.199. So, the Arabs must have reached 
the eastern coast of India earlier to 300 A.D. The place names, ‘Gunji priya’ and ‘Arabaka’, in the district of 
Phulbani, Orissa, also indicate that the Arabs (Persians) were in Kalinga even during the Maurya-rule over the 
land. 

241. The Persians had ruled over North-Western India, before Alexander the Great conquered the region. So, at this 
stage, the term ‘Gunj’ might have been introduced in India through the coastal trade practices. 

242. H.B. Sarkar, “Trade & Commercial Activities of Southern India in the Malayo Indonesian World”, Calcutta, 1986, 
p-245. 
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that both Banpur and Puri had flourished as ports in the past. As the names of these ports have 
found place in a text (The Mangala-Kavyas), which belongs to the middle of the fifteenth century 
A.D., it may be assumed that these two ports were in a flourishing state during that period. 


(6) The port of Paradipa on the Orissan coast 


The name of Paradip occurs as ‘Faradib’ i in an unpublished Arabic manuscript preserved at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, No. 2559.°"” Such records have come from the writings of master 
mariners and dated to be of a period between 1400 and 1550. One such text is called ‘al-’‘Umadat al- 
Mahriya fi Dabt al’ -ulum al-Na jmiyah’, which delineated in folio 21, a section on the sea-route to 
the Siamese mainland." In other words, the name of the port Paradip appears on the trade-route 
to Southeast Asia from India, in the writings of Arab mariners. The name ‘Paradip’ is the corrupted 
form of the Sanskrit word ‘Pradipa’, which means ‘Lamp’. This port may now be identified with 
‘Paradip garh’,which comes under Tritol P.S. in the district of Cuttack. The place is situated on the 
bank of a channel of the Mahanadi, near its mouth and at a distance of about 6 miles from the sea. 
From the list of subsidiary ports with the name ‘Paradip’, given at the ‘Appendix-IX(C)’, it appears 
that this port had flourished for a considerable period. The ruins of buildings, temples, tanks and 
wells at Paradip garh, indicate that the port was probably in serviceable condition till the last part 
of eighteenth century A.D. and was abandoned due to the silting of the connecting river mouth. 
The modern port of Paradip, which is a major port of India, has been developed in a site, close to 
the sea and different from the place of the earlier port ‘Faradib’ or ‘Pradipa!’. 


(7) The Orissan ports referred to by the Arab and Persian Geographers 


The Arab and Persian geographers of the ninth and the tenth centuries have referred to a few 
Kalingan ports, including the sea-borne trade of the land.” Out of them, in the work of Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, " there is a description of the eastern coast from the estuary of the ‘Kudafarid’, 
which has been identified with the river Godavari. After this river, the author describes places like 
Kaylkan, al-Lava, Kanja, Samundar and Orishin. A few scholars have tried to identify Kanja with 
Ganja or Ganjam, Samundar with Samundra or ocean and Orishin with Orissa, a part of Kalinga,” 
which appear to be reasonable. But ‘Kayl Kan’ and ‘al-Lava’ have so far not been identified. Most 
of the scholars have assumed these places as different points on the itinerary, which were there on 
the trade route, one after another, just after the river Godavari. ~ But this assumption does not 
seem to be correct. The author has probably not followed any principle in listing them, as Ptolemy 
did, during the second century A.D., in describing the coasts of India. If we disregard the order of 
narration or the listing of place-names, after ‘Kudafarid’ or the Godavari, then the identification of 
these two places becomes easy. In this way, ‘Kayl kan’ can be identified with ‘Kalia kan’ of ‘Nagara’, 


243. H.B.Sarkar, “The People of Kalinga in the History and Economic life of the Malayo-Indonesian World”, Bulletin of 
R. K. Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, Vol.34, 1983 and by the same auther “Trade and Commercial Activities 
of Southern India in the Malayo Indonesian world”, Calcutta, 1986, p.245. 

244. Paul Wheatley, “The Golden Khersonese”, Kualalumpur, 1980, p.234, The auther has assumed ‘Faradib’ to be a 
neighbouring island, which is not correct. 

245. K. C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, Cuttack, 1986, p.467. 

246. “Hudud-al-Alam”, or ‘The Regions of the world’, A persian Geography, translated in Russian by V.Minorsky and 
retransJated in English, Oxford University Press, 1937, p.241. 

247. K. C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, Cuttack, 1986, p.87. 

248. Ibid, pp.88-89. 

249. An area of the village ‘Nagara’, under Kakatpur PS. of the district Puri is called ‘Kaliya kana’ and it is located on 
the bank of the river ‘Devi’, very close to its mouth. 
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situated on the coast and on the mouth of the river ‘Devi’ (Manada of Ptolemy). As Ptolemy's 
‘Kannagara’ (Kona Nagar) has been identified with ‘Nagar’, one has to assume that, this particular 
port was active till the ninth or tenth century A.D. and was known as ‘Kalia kan’ at that time. 
Similarly al-Lava can be identified with Aul’ or ‘Ali’ which is situated close to the mouth of 
Brahmani, the river Dosaron of Ptolemy.” ° The same geographer also describes ‘Nubin’ as an 
important port-town which used to provide corn (ghalla) to ‘Sarandib’ or ‘Subarna dwipa’ (The 
golden island). The port of ‘Nubin’ has already been identified with ‘Nimenea’ or ‘Nimina’, which 
along with the place ‘Gainad’ has been assumed as the ‘Nanigaina’ of Ptolemy.” 


V.A FEW UNKNOWN GREAT PORTS OF KALINGA 


Our knowledge of ports on the coast of Kalinga is mainly derived from the writings of classical 
Greek authors, the Periplus of the Erythraean sea, Ptolemy's geography, and from the records left 
by the Chinese travellers and the Persian as well as the Arab geographers. It is needless to state 
that our history and ancient literature rarely speak about the maritime activities of the Kalinga- 
people or on the major ports of this land. Fortunately, by the method of screening of place names, 
we come across several series of river-ports with the same name, indicating the existence of many 
ancient and mediaeval guilds, which once operated in this land, under the banners of various 
flourishing ports of the period. In this process, it is not only possible to corroborate the statements 
of different geographers and master mariners, from very early times, but also it is easy to trace the 
great ports, which once flourished in this land, but do not find mention in any written record of fhe 
past. In other words, through this method, it is possible to know the names of many lost and 
unknown ports of this part of the country and at the same time their extent of greatness, which is 
determined from the size of the guild or the number of subsidiary ports and their area of operation. 
But despite these findings, it is still very hard to determine the exact location of these unknown 
major ports and their period of activity. “ However, with these limitations, it may not be improper 
and out of context to discuss a few of these ports, which announce their past existence with 
overwhelming evidence. 


(1) The ancient port or ports called ‘Bari’ 


As the list, given at the ‘Appendix-X’, indicates, ‘Bari’ had probably the largest r number of 
subsidiary ports or the net-work of trade centres covering almost the whole of Kalinga.” ” From this 
evidence it is assumed that, Bari was the greatest port in the history of Kalinga and its 
maritime trade had continued uninterrupted for several centuries. Unfortunately, as there are 


250. The valley of the river Dosaron of Ptolemy was also called ‘Dosorene’ in the Periplus. Aul or ‘Ali’ 1» situated close 
to the mouth of this river. The name ‘Ali’ is a corrupted form of ‘Aila’ or ‘Aira’ which comes fruin the name ‘Arya’ 
or ‘The Aryans’. 

251. “Hudud-al-Alam”, p.86. 

252. The port’s name ‘Nimenea’ or ‘Nimina’ is a corrupted form of the original Sanskrit name ‘Nimnanasi’. This place 
is situated near the Chilka lake, under Tangi P.S., in the district of Puri. The details of this port has already been 
discussed under ‘Nanigaina’ of Ptolemy. 

253. Though from the chain of names, it is possible to know the name of the port, it is difficult to distinguish the 
Principal port from the subsidiary ports, as they all bear the same name. Besides, it is also difficult to determine 
the date of the port without archaeological support. 

254. In the Appendix-X, there are 165 place names covering the whole of Orissa. There are still many more places, that 
have not been put into the list for their highly corrupted forms. As the occurrence of these names are quite frequent 
in all the districts of Orissa, it is assumed that during the early centuries of Christian era, the whole of Kalinga més 
covered under this Bari trading zone. 

255. The development of subsidiary ports and trading centres, over an extensive area, must have taken several centuries. 
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several places in the state with the name ‘Bari’ and at the same time, they bear the signs and 
symptoms of being great ports in the past, it is difficult to pinpoint on a single port as the principal 
port, Bari. But either one or many of these ports called ‘Bari’ must have been great trade centres in 
the past, the proof of which is still observed in the culture and religious beliefs of the marine fisher 
folk of Orissa. The fishermen living on the coastal belt of South Orissa, worship several Gods and 
Goddesses who appear to be the local deities of important ports like Palura, Rajapura, and 
Sambalpura etc. They are called ‘Poleramma’, ‘Rajamma’ and ‘Samalamma’ respectively. “° The fisher 
folk also have a great regard for ‘Variamma’, ” the titular Goddess for the port Bari. Had there been 
no such famous port, on which the ancestors of fisher folk had once depended for their livelihood, 
no such name of a deity would have been devised. But one thing is certain that ‘Bari’ is not an 
Indian name and it is related to the famous port on the Adriatic sea of the South-Eastern Italy, 
which bears the same name. The place-name ‘Bari’ has been derived from the Latin ‘Barium’ and 
under the Romans it became an important port and harbour as early as 180 B.C..”™ As we know, the 
Romans had established trade-links with South India, before the first century A.D.. Most probably, 
at that time, a group of mariners and traders from the Italian port ‘Bari’ had established a few bases 
for trade in Kalinga, using the same name. The place or places called ‘Bari’ here, gradually developed 
into great ports and in their turn, opened up new subsidiary ports and trading bases all over Kalinga. 
The use of the term ‘ville’ with many place-names, clearly indicates the Roman connection from 
very early times. 


(2) The port of ‘Ichhavati’ 


‘Ichhavati’ was probably an ancient port which flourished in this land before the Christian era. 
The word ‘Ichha’ means wish. The style of naming places in this manner was prevalent in this 
country during the eighth and the seventh centuries B.C..” The list of 40 place-names, given at the 
‘Appendix-XI’, indicates that the port ‘Ichhavati’ had a good number of subsidiary ports, widely 
distributed over the land,which, at present, are found in almost 11 districts. Out of the forty place- 
names, only in 3 cases, the names still retain the complete form ‘Ichhavati’, while in the remaining 
cases it has taken the form of ‘Ichhapura’ or ‘Ichhapalli’. If we further examine the three names, 
where the earlier form remains nearly intact, the place ‘Ichhavati’, which comes under Tangi P.S. of 
Puri district and located close to the Chilka lake, seems to be the site of the principal port ‘Ichhavati’. 
But the date of this ancient port can only be determined by archaeological investigation in the area. 
The other two places, located under Kamakhyanagar P.S. of Dhenkanal, where the names are called 
‘Ichhavati pura’, were probably the subsidiaries of the principal port ‘Ichhavati’, at a very early 
period. The coastal town ‘Ichhapuram’, now found in the district of Srikakulam in Andhrapradesh, 
was a subsidiary port, which probably rose into prominance in a later period.” 


256. U.Tietze, “Artisanal Marine Fisherfolk of Orissa”, Cuttack, 1985, p.75. 

257. Ibid. The deity is addressed as ‘Amma-vari-amma’. While ‘Amma’ means mother, ‘Vari’ is the corrupted form of 
‘Bari’. The English translation of the deity’s name would be ‘the Mother goddess of Bari’. 

258. “The New Encyclopaedia Britanica”, Volume 1, ‘Micropaedia’, U.S.A., 1987. 

259. Most probably the king Karandu of Kalinga had founded a city called ‘Padmavati’ after the name of his mother. 
Such a place now exists near Chhatrapur of the district Ganjam. The Dandaka empire, of which Kalinga was a 
part, had a capital-city called ‘Kumbhavati’, which flourished during the seventh century B.C.. So, it is assumed 
that during the latter half of eighth century B.C. and the first half of seventh century B.C., important places were 
named with the term ‘Vati’. 

260. There is a place called ‘Andhra Ichhapur’, located under ‘Gop’ PS. of Puri district. This place appears to have been 
a subsidiary port of ‘Ichhapuram’, after it was regarded as a part of ‘Andhra’ country. This must have happened in 
a late period, after the fall of Orissan empire of Prataprudra in the sixteenth century A.D.. 
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(3) The port of Haripura 


‘Haripura’ appears to be an ancient port, which flourished in the land along with a large number 
of subsidiary ports or trade-centres. Though in the ‘Appendix-XII’ only 30 place- names are listed 
covering 10 districts of Orissa, the exact umber of places called ‘Haripura’ now, will be much 
more than the given number in the list.’* ' Many of these ‘Haripuras’, particularly those located 
close to the Chilka lake, in the districts of Puri and Ganjam, was major ports in the past. Though 
it is difficult now to distinguish the principal port of Haripura, from the list of ports known by the 
same name, it may not be wrong to state that this chain of ports was in operation, in this part of the 
eastern coast, for a long time. The village Haripura, situated at a distance of a few miles from the 
Chilka lake, under Tangi P.S. of the district Puri, seems to be the site of a great port, which flourished 
till the end of eighteenth century A.D. The art, architecture and the style of construction of temples 
and arches located there, indicate that they belong to a late period in history. Their excellent 
quality and private ownership suggest that a few individuals of the area were fairly rich through 
maritime trade in the past. 


(4) The port of ‘Subalaya’ 


From the list of place-names given in ‘Appendix-XIII(A)’, covering six districts of Orissa, it is 
assumed that ‘Subalaya’ was a major port in the past. The place now called ‘Sabiliya’, under Rambha 
P.S. of the district Ganjam, which is located on the Chilka lake, seems to be the site of the principal 
port ‘Subalaya’ and the remaining places in the list were either the subsidiary ports, or the trade 
centres connected with the main port Subalaya. In this case, there is no difficulty in finding out the 
principal port from the list of names, as ~Sabiliya’ is the only place which is conveniently located, 
with the facility of a natural harbour. In the present site, we still find a few old shrines including 
one of Lord Siva, which the local people have recently converted into a nice temple. 


(5) The port of ‘Kasipura’ 


The port of ‘Kasipura’ and a chain of subsidiary ports with this name (Appendix-XIII-B) had 
probably developed in this land before the Christian era, when a group of merchants and mariners 
had arrived here from the ancient kingdom of ‘Kasi’, which flourished in the North India on the 
bank of the Ganges. The place called ~Kasi pura’, which now comes under Tangi P.S. of Puri district, 
seems to be the original settlement of people from Kasi. An archaeological investigation in the area 
can determine the exact period of this trade link between Kalinga and Kasi. Most probably, this 
`Kasipura’, which is located close to the Chilka lake, had developed into a major port and created a 
chain of subsidiary ports. This particular ‘Kasipura’ is a big village with various trade based caste 
groups and rich Brahmin families. 


261. Some of the villages and towns, with a different name, have ‘Haripura’ as a hamlet. Besides, a thorough search in 
all the districts of the state may yield more of such place-names. 

262. Different places called ‘Haripura’, which come under Brahmapgiri, Banpur, Tangi and Ranpur in the district of Puri 
and under Rambha, in the district of Ganjam are close to the Chilka lake and accordingly many of them might 
have been very good ports and harbours in the past. 

263. Many beautiful temples and ornamental arches on square platforms are located in the village ‘Haripura’. According 
to Dr. K. S. Behera, Prof. of Ancient History of Utkal University, who visited the place with the author, they belong 
to a late period (possibly the eighteenth century) of the Orissan history. 

264. There were a few shrines of deities like the Lord Siva and the Mother goddess at the place which are now in ruins. 
The local people have rebuilt a few temples. 
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(6) Ports of ‘Injanpur’, ‘Khandualkot’ and ‘Kuhudi’ 


The Chilka lake, which was a deep bay in the distant past, had provided natural facilities for 
growth of many major ports in the region. Though many of them have already been discussed, 
there are still a few more, the functioning of which in the past is learnt from the existence of subsidiary 
ports bearing the same name. So, it is necessary to mention the names of such ports like ‘Injanpura’, 
‘Khandualkot’ and ‘Kuhudi’. Of these three, ‘Khandualkot’, situated on the mouth of the river ‘Salia’ 
was probably an important port which had several subsidiary ports spread over a large area. 265 
Though there is no human settlement at the place now, there is a Siva temple called ‘Kaleswara’ or 
‘Kaliyugeswara’ which appears to be the corruption of ‘Kali-Iswara’. “ There is a tall hill close to 
the mouth of the river and on its highest point, a hole has been dug to hold oil for a large lamp.” 
May be, for this reason, the hill is still called ‘Dipa mundia’ or ‘the hill with the lamp’. 


(7) The port of ‘Mantridi’ or ‘Man (Mon)-Tri-Diha’ 


From the chain of place-names called ‘Mantri’ in ‘Appendix-XIV(A)’,which covers 9 districts of 
the present state of Orissa, it appears that a guild of merchants once operated over this part of the 
eastern coast bearing this name, which was probably a short form of ‘Man/Mon-Trilinga’ of Burma. 
As we do not have any reference to this port in our ancient or mediaeval literature, it is now difficult 
to pinpoint the principal port ‘Mantri’ or Mon-Tri, which had gradually developed a good number 
of subsidiary ports or trade-centres, covering a large area. But the place called ‘Mantridi’, located 
near the coast line, and which comes under Berhampur P.S. of the district Ganjam, bears evidence 
of being a great port and trade-centre in the past. There are several very large tanks located here 
along with many temples of Hindu deities. The temples of Nilakantheswar, Radhakant, Jagannath, 
Raghunath, Balaji and Landeswar etc indicate that the port of ‘Mantridi’ was well connected with 
the North as well as the South India.” Besides, some of the temples, which appear to have been 
constructed in a late period, suggest that the trade activities of the place continued till the end of 
eighteenth century or the early part of nineteenth century A.D. Most probably, the place was 
connected to the sea by either a small river or a lagoon, ® which is totally extinct now. The village 


265. The list of places, named after Khandual Kot:- 


Sl. District Police Village Present name 
No. station Reg. No. 

1. Cuttack Gurudijhatia 29 Khanduali 

2. Cuttack Baramba 59 Khanduali 

3. Dhenkanal Parjanga 89 Khandualmunda 
4. Dhenkanal Talcher 146 Khandualbahal 
5. Sambalpur Sadar 46 Khandual 


See Census of India, 1961, Vol.XII-Part IXB, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”. 

266. The name ‘Kali-Iswara’ means ‘the Lord of ‘Kali’ people or ‘the presiding deity of Kalinga’, where Kali-people 
once lived. 

267. In order to verify the fact about the lamp-hole, this author had climbed up the hill and taken a photograph, which 
was published in the Sunday issue of the ‘Sambada’ on 17.07.1988. 

268. While Jagannath and Nilakantheswar(Siva) are the common deities of Orissa, Raghunath (Ram) and Balaji are popular 
deities of the North and South-West India respectively. The origin of ‘Landeswara’ is not known. 

269. In this particular region of the coast, lagoons are there near ‘Gopalpur’ and also near ‘Sonapur’.So, it is quite 
probable that in the past, there was a lagoon near ‘Mantridi’, which connected the place to the sea. 
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of Mantridi covers a large area and it is full of mounds. Though the local people do not talk about 
the past existence of a river or a lagoon there, they speak of a large scale migration of inhabitants 
from the place in the past, due to some unknown reason. As it appears, due to gradual drying up of 
the coastal channel of water, the trader-community had to migrate from the place to the nearby 
‘Berhampur’. 


(8) The ports known as ‘Subarnapura’ 


The series of place-names called ‘Subarnapura’, given in ` Appendix-XIV(B)’, appear to be ancient 
Sri Lankan bases of trade in Kalinga and a few of them seem to have developed into great ports in 
the past. Sri Lanka is also called Swarna Lanka(Golden Lanka) and Subarnapuri (Golden city) in 
the Ramayana. Some evidences are still left in the places called Subarnapura, to connect them to Sri 
Lanka. Near Subarnapur of Jarada, Ganjam, there is a village called ‘Lanka’. In Sonepur (Subarnapura) 
of the district Bolangir, people worship a deity called ‘Lankeswari’, who is regarded as the presiding 
deity of Sri Lanka in the Ramayana. Besides, in some of these places, we still find people with the 
surname ‘Lenka’, which is a corruption of ‘Lanka’, the name of the country their forefathers had 
migrated from. Though a few of these places called ‘Subarnapura’ were important ports in the Past. 
it is difficult to focus on the principal port or the original Sri Lankan base ‘Subarnapura’. ' The 
place called ‘Sonapura’, which come under Berhampur taluk of the district Ganjam, is situated on 
the coast line, close to the mouth of a river called ‘Bahuda’. A portion of this village is called ‘Arua 
Sonapur’, which is a corrupted form of ‘Arya Subarnapura’ or the ‘Subarnapura of the Aryans. 
From the name it appears, this place was used as an Aryan colony sometime in the distant past.’ 
Though the village does not have any Muslim population, there is a deserted Mosque here on the 
sea-shore, which according to the local people, was built by the Arabs. As a portion of the village, 
very close to the sea, is called ‘Pati Sonapur’ or ‘the Port- -Sonapur’, ° it appears that this was used 
as a port by the Dutch and the British traders, during their arrival on the Orissan coast. Among 
other places called ‘Subarnapur’, a village with this name in ‘Jarada’, Ganjam, and ‘Sonepur’ of the 
district Bolangir, bear the evidences of being important ports in the past. 


(9) The port known as ‘Haladiha’ (Haldia) 


The chain of place-names called ‘Haldia’, given in ~Appendix-XIV(C) proves that there was an 
important port on the Orissan coast which was known by that name. The name ‘Haldia’ appears to 
be a corrupted form of ‘Haladiha’, which means ‘the ploughed land’. From the list of place-names, 
it appears that ~Haldiha pattana’, situated near the coast line, under Nilagiri P.S. of the district 
Balasore, was a port of considerable importance. ” But we are not sure whether it was the principal 


270. There is a saying among the inhabitants of old Berhampur, that their forefathers had migrated to the place from 
‘Mantridi’. 

271. Usually the first base or the port is given a name after the country or town of the emigrating traders. This base 
becomes the principal port and it gradually develops subsidiary ports or trade-centres. Now, in this case, it is 
difficult to identify the principal port Subarnapura without any historical record or archaeological evidence. 

272. We do not know exactly when the Aryans first arrived in this part of the country. But it is assumed that they had 
arrived here in a large number, at a time, between 800 and 500 B.C.. The place was probably named after the Aryans 
at the beginning. 

273. The name ‘Patisonapur’ appears to be a corrupted form of ‘Port Sonapur’. The Dutch had arrived at Sonapur before 
the British. The ruins of a Dutch made light house is still there. 

274. This is the only place in the chain, with the word ‘pattana’ (port) attached to it. 
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port or not. On the coast of W.Bengal, there is another Haldia (at long. 88° and lat. 22°) which also 
appears to be a major port in the past. As the territory of Kalinga extended upto the mouth of the 
Ganges, this particular port of ‘Haladiha’ (Haldia) must have been within the ancient boundary of 
Kalinga. As we do not have any historical record about this port, its date can only be found out 
through archaeological investigation in the area. 


(10) The important chain of ports called ‘Pippali’ 


A long series of place-names called ‘Pippali’ now covers almost 10 out of 13 districts of the state 
of Orissa (Appendix-XV). As most of these places are situated on the river banks, it is assumed that 
a majority of these piaces were river-ports in the past. Besides this, there is another peculiarity in 
the distribution of these places. We find more of these place-names in the far-off districts of the 
state, than the coastal ones. In other words, the trade activities of this guild of merchants or ports 
were once very well organised in the forest clad hilly regions of Kalinga. From the name of this 
series of ports and their location, it is assumed that those were once utilised i in the procurement and 
export of ‘pippali’ or ‘pepper’ which was a product of hilly regions.” ° Though on the coastal belt 
only a few places with this name are found, some of them are very well located near the river- 
mouths, which must have facilitated their export trade in the past. One of such places is the ‘Pipili’ 
of Balasore, - situated on the bank of the river ‘Subarnarekha’, which was used as a port, even 
during the early days of British-rule over this country. Despite this fact, it may not be proper to 
take this ~Pipili’ as the principal port of the chain, with out any other evidence. In the long list of 65 
place-names of this chain, nowhere the term ‘Pattana’ has been used to signify a port. But the terms 
like ~Kona’ and ‘Koti’ have been used in several places. From this it appears, that the ~Pippali’ guild 
of ports were in operation in this country, in a period, when the term ~Pattana’ was not very much 
in use.” In other words, Pippali-guild was probably there in this country even before the Christian 
era, if not in a still earlier period. 


(11) The chain of ports called ‘Purunapani’ 


Like ‘Pippali’, ‘Purunapani’ was probably a large guild of merchants, which was once in operation 
in the ancient land of Kalinga. In the ‘Appendix-XVI’, there is a list of 55 places bearing this name, 
which covers 11 out of 13 districts of the state. In this case also, the guild’s name is conspicuously 
missing in the coastal plains, while there is a high concentration of such place-names in the hilly, 
forest clad areas. Here also, the term ‘pattana’, used for ports, is not there along with the terms like 
‘kona’ and ‘koti’.”- In a way, this guild, once operating over these river-ports, appears to be very 


275. From the list of place-names given in the Appendix-XV, it is evident that there are more number of place-names 
called ‘Pippali’ in the districts of Phulbani, Kalahandi, Sambalpur and Bolangir than that of the coastal districts. 
So, it is possible that this guild of merchants dealt with a forest product, which was probably ‘pepper’. In the old 
Tamil language, ‘pippali’ stood for pepper. (H. G. Rawlinson’s “Intercourse Between India and the Western World”, 
1992, New Delhi, p. 14.) 

276. Though the place is not included in the list, it is there at the long. 87.30’ and lat.21". It became a Portuguise base 
in the year 1514 A.D. 

277. For the first time we find the use of the term ‘pattana’ in Kautilya‘s ‘Arthasastra’, composed probably during the 
last part of fourth century B.C. 

278. In the list of 55 place-names, given in the Appendix-XVI, no where the term ‘pattana’ has been used. Besides, the 
terms like ‘kona’ and ‘koti’ are also not there. From this, it is assumed that such terms were not in practice in 
naming the ports, when the guild of ‘Purunapani’ operated over this land. 
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old and even older than ‘Pippali’. A few strange features” with these place-names are that they 
are found mostly uncorrupt and they have not been Sanskritised like others. The name ‘Purunapani’ 
means ‘the old water’ and such a combination of words is never used for place-names. As we do 
not find any reference to it, any where in our history and ancient literature, it is not possible to 
comment on it without archaeological exploration of the places. 


(12) The chain of ports called ‘Narasimghapura’ 


The chain of places called ‘Narasimghapura’ covers almost the whole state of Orissa. Though 
only 41 places have been listed in ‘Appendix-XVII’, the number of places bearing this name may be 
still more. Out of the whole list, only in one case, the place is named as Narasimha Pattana’, which 
means ‘the port of Narasimgha’. As the place is situated on the sea shore, very close to the town of 
Puri and near a small river, it is assumed that it was a major port and it had developed a good 
number of subsidiary ports and trading posts, over an extensive area, in a gradual process. As 
regards the name of this port, it is further assumed that it was named after a king called Narasimgha, 
who had ruled over Orissa. As four kings, bearing this name, had ruled over this land, during the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries A.D., it is difficult to identify the king Narasimgha, after 
whom the port was named. Besides, it is also possible that this port was named after some other 
Narasimgha, about whom we do not have any record. Answers to many questions about this port 
can only be found, after archaeological excavation at the site of “Narasimgha Pattana’, where there 
are many mounds on the sand. 


VI. A FEW MINOR CHAINS OF PORTS WITH RELIGIOUS LINKS 


While screening the place names of Orissa, one comes across a few minor chains of ports linking 
the places of religious importance. As the people of this land had practised different religions in the 
past three thousand years, they might have shown interest to visit the places of religious importance 
and accordingly a few traders-guids might have been operational over the land, for transportation 
of pilgrims to their destinations. While discussing the port ‘Dantapura’, the port-chain of ‘Danta®™ 
has already been discussed. Besides, the chain of ports developed for ‘Puri’, famous for Lord 
Jagannath, has already been explained. But still there are a few more chains, which need to be 
discussed before the completion of this chapter. 


(1) The chain of ports called ‘Saradha’ 


A chain of river-ports called ‘Saradha’, now reflected in place names, are found spread over an 
area covering 9 districts of Orissa (Appendix-XVIII). As the usual terms for ports like Kona, Koti or 
Pattana etc are not used in these place names, it is assumed that this guild or the series of ports 
called ‘Saradha’ was probably in operation in this land, before the fourth or fifth century B.C. 
Though we do not have any knowledge about the principal port or the place around which this 


279. Usually, a place-name takes a corrupted form, after hundreds of years in use by different people settling down 
there. In this case the names are found mostly uncorrupt. Besides, they have not been Sanskritised as it has happened 
with other important place-names. 

280. ‘Purunapani’ is a compound of words (Puruna+Pani), the English equivalent of which would be ‘the Old water’. 
This is a rare combination of words and does not convey a sensible meaning. Most probably, the word ‘Pani’ 
implies here ‘water ways’ and not simply ‘water’. In this way, ‘Purunapani’ would mean ‘The old water ways’. 

281. K. C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, Cuttack, 1986, p.153. 

282. The port-chain of ‘Danta’ relates to the sacred Tooth relic of Lord Buddha which was once worshipped by the 
Buddhists. 
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chain had developed, considering the place-name ‘Saradha’ which means ‘love’, it is assumed that 
the place was connected with a definite religious institution, which preached the message of love 
or universal brotherhood. Such a philosophy is very much associated with the ‘Jagannath cult’ of 
Orissa, which originates from ‘Puri’, the abode of Lord ‘Purusottam’. The soil of a particular area 
of this town is still called ‘Saradha bali’ or ‘the sands of Saradha’ and considered sacred by the 
worshippers of Lord Jagannath. Though there is no such written record, it is said that an ancient 
river, which once flowed over the area, was called ‘Saradha’. The folk tales and prayer songs of 
Lord Jagannath often refer to this name, which seems to have passed from generation to generation 
by word of mouth. *6 We do not have a clear historical record of the town of Puri, before the 
construction of the famous temple of Lord Jagannath there, during the twelfth century A. D..” 
Most probably, this town, situated on the eastern coast, was considered sacred from very early 
times and was connected by a small river, which was called ‘Saradha’. A port-city called ‘Saradha’ 
or ‘Saradha puri’ had probably developed around this ancient place of worship, long before the 
temple of the Lord “Purusottam Jagannath’ was constructed there. 


(2) The chains of ports called ‘Bhagabanpur’ and ‘Patrapada’ 


There are two minor chains of place-names called Bhagabanpur (Appendix-XIX-A) and Patrapada 
(Appendix-XIX-B) which occur in several districts of Orissa. The word ‘Bhagaban’, which means 
God, is often applied to ‘Jaina Tirthankars’. Most probably, the principal port ‘Bhagabanpura’ and 
the whole chain of places with this name were once associated with Jainism. The name ‘Patrapada’ 
implies the residential place of the officials of the state or the village of the people employed by the 
king. As these two places, Bhagabanpur and Patrapada, are often found close to each other, it is 
assumed that they were once connected to a Jain-ruler of the land. Though with this scanty 
evidence it is not possible to arrive at the truth, judging from the location of two villages with 
these names, ~ near the Khandagiri hills, it is assumed that they were once connected with the 
rule of Arya Mahameghavahana Kharavela, who was a devout Jaina. Most probably, these two 
villages were the earliests of the group of places called ‘Bhagabanpura’ and ‘Patrapada’ and were 
founded with the royal patronage to provide residential quarters to the Jaina religious preachers 
and the state officials respectively, who were kept in charge of the shrines and caves at the 
‘Kumariparbat’, which is now known as the Khandagiri and the Udaygiri hills. When pilgrims 
from different parts of Kalinga had started pouring into the place with religious interests, these two 
settlements might have grown into two minor river-ports, which in turn must have developed 
subsidiary ports in different parts of the country. The religious links of the village Bhagabanpur 


283. The cult of Lord Jagannath is quite different from the caste based Hinduism. The name ‘Jagannath’ means the lord 
of the universe. According to this cult, all human beings are equal before the God. Besides, people of any faith can 
worship Lord Jagannath for their salvation. 

284. The soil of a particular place in ‘Badadanda’ or ‘the broad road’, where the Car-festival of Lord Jagannath is held, 
is called ‘Saradhabali’ or the sands of “Saradha’. 

285. Itis heard from the people of Puri that a few hundred years ago, there was a river flowing through the ‘Badadanda’ 
or the ‘Broad road’ of the town. The river is totally extinct now. 

286. The term ‘Saradhabali’ often occurs in the prayer-songs of Lord Jagannath which the worshippers usually get by 
heart. In this way, the place name ‘Saradha’ might have passed from generation to generation till it reached the 
present day. 

287. The temple of Lord Jagannath was built by the king Chodaganga, who ruled over Kalinga from 1078 to 1150 A.D. 
See K.C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, Cuttack, 1986, p.154. 

288. There are two big villages called Bhagabanpura and Patrapada, situated close to each other, at a distance of 3 Kms 
from the Khandagiri hills. These villages come under Bhubaneswar PS. of the district Puri. 
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can be proved by the existence of a large tank there, which appears to have been named after the 
sect called ‘Lambakarna’.- ° At a little distance from this village, there is a large mound which is 
called ‘Patana’ or ~Pattana’.” There are a few ancient tanks and wells around the place. Though the 
river, which once connected the place to the other parts of the land is totally extinct now, the place 
~pattana’ still bears the signs and symptoms of being a river-port in the past. 


(3) The chain of ports called ‘Ekamra’ or ‘Bhubaneswar’ 


There is a minor chain of place-names called ‘Ekamra’ (Appendix-XX-A), now found in the 
districts of Koraput and Kalahandi of Orissa. ‘Ekamra’ is the other name of the old town of 
Bhubaneswar, which once rose into religious prominence as a ~Saiva’ centre of Hinduism. The rise 
of `Lakulisa-Pasupata’ sect was Ss responsible for the decline of Buddhism and the growth of militant 
Saivite Hinduism in the area.” In the early part of the seventh century A.D., ‘Sasanka’, the kin 
of Gauda, who was the overlord of this land, had encouraged the ascendancy of Saivism in Orissa. 
Either during this period or after it, “Ekamra’ was a famous place of pilgrimage for the Hindus. 
Accordingly, a chain of subsidiary river-ports had developed under the banner ‘Ekamra’ or 
‘Bhubaneswar’ in the distant lands like Koraput, Kalahandi and Sambalpur to provide water- 
transport facilities to the pilgrims. 


(4) The chain of river-ports called ‘Parimala’ 


The chain of place-names called ‘Parimala’, given in ` Appendix-XX(B)’, attests the existence of 
the ancient ‘Parimala giri’, a great Buddhist centre, which has been referred to by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang as the ‘Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li’, situated to the South-west of the kingdom of ‘Kiao-sa-lo’ or 

`Kosala’. °’ According to the Chinese traveller, So-to-po-ho or Satavahan, who has been identified 
with Gautamiputra Satakarni, had constructed a magnificent ‘Vihara’ on the Parimalagiri for 
Nagarjuna, the famous expounder of the `Madhyamika’ philosophy of Buddhism. The halls of this 
Vihara were arranged in five tiers, each with courts and temples containing life size gold images of 
Buddha.” This Vihar or monastery was famous all over India and a large number of scholars were 
studying here under the well known philosopher Nagarjuna. Dr. N. K. Sahu has tried to identify 
‘Parimalagiri’ with the modern Gandhamardan hills, situated on the borders of Sambalpur and 
Bolangir districts. ®’ As no archaeological remains have so far been discovered there, this 
identification, which is based on the identical meanings of both the names, does not appear to be 
correct. Of the five places listed at the Appendix-XI(E), the Vihar of Parimalagiri might have been 


289. The village tank, as well as the deity(goddess) worshipped near it, are called ‘Lamrakani’ or ‘Lambakani’ which 
clearly appears to be a corrupted form of Lambakarna’,a religious sect, which ruled over Sri Lanka during early 
centuries of the Christian era. (See “Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s ‘The History and Culture of the Indian People”, 
Vol.I[, 1980, Bombay, p.239) We do not know whether this Lambakarna sect had any attachment with Jainism. 

290. At a little distance from the village Bhagabanpur of Bhubaneswar P.S., there is a large earthen mound, surrounded 
by a mango grove, which is called ‘Patana tota’ or the grove of the ‘Pattana’. Besides, a particular portion of this 
mound is also called ‘Bantala’ which appears to be a corrupted form of “Bunder’. Both the terms, ‘Pattana’ and 
`Bunder’, were once used for ports. 

291. Lakulisa was a Saiva teacher of the ‘Pasupata sect’ that brought about transformation in the religion of the people 
and gave impetus to the temple building activities. See Debala Mitra’s “Bhubaneswar”, New Delhi, 1984, p.10. 

292. K. C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, Cuttack, 1986, p.315. 

293. Julien’s “Hiouen Thsang”, iii, 101. See also S. Majumdar Sastri, “Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India”, 
Calcutta, 1924, p.597. 

294. Watters, II, p.201, See also N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.I, 1964, pp. 447-448. 

295. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.I, 1964, p.447. 
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8. Map showing the probable location of ‘Parimalagiri’ in the district of Ganjam. 
It may be observed that near the village ‘Parimala’, there are places like :- ‘Munigadi‘(the seat of the hermit), 
Dhyanapada (the village of meditation), Chela garh (the fortified village of the male disciples), Cheli garh (the 
fortified village of the female disciples) and ‘Anukampa’, which means ‘compassion’. These place-names clearly 
suggest that a Buddhistic Religious institution was active there, in the past. As the places are surrounded by many 
tall hills (whose heights have been indicated in feet), it is quite probable that the ancient monastery of ‘Parimala’ 
was built on one of them. 


located near one, while the remaining four places bearing the same name were the subsidiary centres, 
once used for transport of pilgrims to the actual Parimalagiri of Nagarjuna. After examining the 
physical locations of all the five places, it is assumed that the monastery of Parimala was located on 
one of the hills near the village ‘Porimolo’ of R. Udayagiri, in the district of Ganjam. po 


(5) The chain of river-ports named after ‘Puspagiri’ 


A small chain of place-names, associated with the word ‘Puspa’ or ‘Phula’ (which means flower) 
is now found spread over an extensive area, covering the districts of Keonjhar, Koraput, Phulbani 
and Ganjam (Appendix-XX-C). All these places appear to have been ancient river-ports, once 
connected with the famous, ,[ uspagiri Vihar’, which was referred to by the Chinese pilgirm Hiuen 
Tsang as ‘Pue-sie-po-ki- li‘ As per the accounts of the Chinese traveller, Puspagiri Vihar was 
located on a great mountain on the south-west frontier of the Odra (Wu-cha) country.” “ This 
Puspagiri also finds mention as ‘Puspagiri Panchali Visaya’ in a copper plate grant issued in the 


296. The village ‘Porimolo’ (Reg.No-116) is situated on the bank of a small river and surrounded by lofty mountains. 
There are places called ‘Munigadiho’ or ‘Munigadi’ (the seat of the hermit), ‘Dhanapada’ or ‘Dhyanapada’ (the 
village of meditation), ‘Chela godo’ or ‘Chela garh’ (the fortified village of male disciples) and ‘Cheligodo’ or 
‘Cheli garh’ (the fortified place of female disciples) around the village. These place-names appear to have been 
connected with the memories of Nagarjuna, who is believed to have lived during the first part of the second 
century A.D. 

297. Julien, “Hiouen Thsang”, L, p.184. 

298. Beal, “Buddhist Records”, p.205. 
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year 682 A.D. by a Ganga-king of Kalinga. ® From this, it appears that Puspagiri was situated close 
to the northern boundary of Kalinga and on this is ground, a ‘Visaya’ (district) of Kalinga with proximity 
to this famous mountain was named after it.” As regards antiquity of Puspagiri, it can further be 
said that this name also finds mention in an inscription of Nagarjunakonda which is dated to the 
third century A. D..”' Here, it is stated that one ~Bodhishri’ had contributed for the construction of 
a stone-platform at Puspagiri. 


Though in the past, many reputed scholars like Cunningham, Rajendralal Mitra, R.P. Chanda 
and R.D. Banerji have tried to identify Puspagiri, all their identifications have been proved wrong. 
So, it may be taken that this ancient Buddhist institution has so far not been identified. From the 
list of place-names given at the Appendix-XI(F), it appears that none of these places bear the name 
‘Puspagiri’ in complete form. Though the word ‘Puspa’ is common in seven out of the eight place- 
names, all these names have taken different forms. Besides, the word ‘Giri’, which means ‘a hill’, is 
left out from all the names. The place called ‘Phula Pahad’ (Keonjhar), which is the Oriya equivalent 
of the Sanskrit name ‘Puspagiri’ can never be the original ‘Puspagiri’, as it is not on the south-west 
of Odra country. So, it is assumed that the site of the ancient Puspagiri Vihar is not in this list and 
it should be looked for in the areas of south-west border of ‘Odra desha’ with Kalinga, as it 
existed during the seventh century A.D.. With this assumption Dr. N. K. Sahu has Suggested that 
the location of Puspagiri might be in the present ‘Phulbani-Ghumsar region’. ‘® After careful 
screening of maps in the old Census records pertaining to the region, and intensive investigation in 
the field, this author could locate a mountain range, the tallest of which is still called ‘Pisigiri’ and 
finds place in the Census map of the district Phulbani. “ It is needless to say that this mountain is 
the ancient ‘Puspagiri’ and the present name is a corrupted form of the old one. From local enquiry 
it was revealed that on the topmost point of the hill, there is a pillar like stone-work, a major 
portion of which is buried under the earth. As this point could not be reached due to the thick 
growth of forest, a photograph of the object could not be taken. Unless a thorough archaeological 
investigation is undertaken in the area, it is not possible to report on the finding. Though this 
author did not come across any ancient remains or mounds in the lower region of the hill, at a 
distance of nearly 10 to 12 Kms from the place, large quantities of broken materials of an ancient 
building were found scattered on the ground.” ° Besides, there were several mounds on the ground, 
over which a few shrines of Hindu deities, like Siva, Durga and Ganesh have been built. The place 
of these ancient ruins is located on the side of the road leading to ‘Kalinga Ghat’, near the village 


299. N. K.Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.I, 1964, pp.143-144. 

300. Ibid, p.144. 

301. “Epigraphica Indica”, Vol.XX, p.22 ff, See also Dr. S. N. Rajaguru, “Odisara Itihasa”, 1985, p.89. 

302. N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, Vol.I, 1964, p.143. 

303. Ibid, p.144. 

304. While the local people of Kondh tribe call the hill as ‘Pisi-giri’ or ‘Pisi-soru’, its name in the Census-map appears 
as ‘Pisigirisoru’. ‘Soru’ is a tribal ‘Kui’ word, having the same meaning as ‘giri’ (hill). The local Kondh people have 
probably added the term ‘soru’ to the original Sanskrit name ‘Puspagiri’, without understanding its meaning. 
Please see ‘Census of India’, 1961, Vol. XII-Part IX-B, “Orissa Administrative Atlas”, 1964, p.150. 

305. Among the things lying on the ground, there are broken pieces of massive stone pillars, broken decorative panels 
with small human figures and floral designs, large bricks and pottery pieces etc. Besides, there are a few images of 
deities used for Tantric worship. 

306. ‘Kalinga ghat’ is a ‘hill-pass’ with the name of the country attached to it. Most probably, during the seventh 
century A.D., the hill was considered the northern limit of Kalinga. So, the hill pass in question was named as 
‘Kalinga ghat’ or ‘the entry-point to the country of Kalinga’. The location and the name of this hill-pass proves 
Hiuen Tsang’s statement, that ‘Puspagiri’ was situated close to the south-west boundary of Wu-Cha’ or the the 
Odra country. 
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9. 


25. 


Map showing the locations of Pisigiri-soru (Puspagiri) and Singapalli (Samgha-palli) in the district of Phulbani 
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The parts of a broken ancient structure in the village ‘Singapalli’ (Samgha-palli) of the district Phulbani. 
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called “~Singa-palli’ or ‘Samgha-palli’. It was reported by a few old people of the village that almost 
50 years ago, a very large image of Lord Buddha was removed from the palce to the state headquarters 
by a few officials of the government. From these facts, it is assumed that once there was a Buddhist 
institution in the place, which has been either demolished or destroyed by the militant Hindus, 
during the revival of Hinduism in the area. It is quite probable that this was the site of an ancient 
“Vihara’, which was probably named ‘Puspagiri-vihara’, for its proximity to the famous hill of that 
name. 


307. The large image of Lord Buddha, removed from Singapalli and Dungi area of the district Phulbani, is now kept in 
the State museum of Orissa, at Bhubaneswar. 
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APPENDIX - I 


The list of places named after ‘Kanchanapura’, the ancient port-city of Kalinga. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Ganjam Chhatrapura 56 Kainchapur Kanchana pura 

2. Ganjam Chhatrapura 57 Kanchara Kanchana pura 

3. Ganjam Rambha 186 Kainchapura Kanchana pura 

4. Ganjam Hinjili 16 Kanchuru Kanchana pura 

5. Ganjam Kodala 195 Kanchana Kanchana pura 

6. Ganjam Gangapur 112 Kanchuru Kanchana pura , 
7. Ganjam Parlakimedi 11 Kancharani pentho Kanchana pentha 
8. Mayurbhanj Betnoti 86 Kanchannagar Kanchana nagar 
9. Mayurbhanj Betnoti 109 Kanchanpal Kanchana palli 
10. Mayurbhanj Kutiana 271 Kanchanpal Kanchana palli 
11. Keonjhar Champua 26 Kanchanpur Kanchana pura, 
12. Cuttack Barachana 236 Kanchanagar Kanchana garh 
13. Koraput Narayanpatna 81 Kanchanapada Kanchana pada 
14. Koraput Machh kund 58 Kanchana Kanchana pura 
15. Koraput Venkatapalam 64 Kanchanapali Kanchana palli 
16. Koraput Bissamcuttack ° 483 Kanchanapada Kanchana pada P 
17. Koraput Ambodala 14 Kanchanbhata Kanchana bhataka’ 
18. Kalahandi Lanjigarh 186 Kanchanamunhi Kanchana mukhi’ 
19. Kalahandi Kashipur 379 Kancha munhi Kanchana mukhi 
20. Sambalpur Naikul 144 Kanchanaposi Kanchana posh’ 
21. Sambalpur Rairakhol 129 Kanchanpal Kanchana palli 
22. Sambalpur Naktideul 83 Kanchanpur Kanchana pura 
23. Puri Nayagarh 81 Kanchanbeli Kanchana palli 


The term ‘pentha’ implies a central place of trade or a mart. 

The term ‘garh’ means a fortified place or a walled village. 

Here the word ‘bhata’ appears to be a corrupted form of‘bhataka’ which means ‘fare’. 
The term ‘mukhi’ here implies ‘direction’. 

The term ‘posh’ appears to be of tribal origin and used for ‘pura’ or place. 


Ose Ge por 
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APPENDIX-II 


The list of places named after ‘Dantapura’, the ancient capital and port-city of Kalinga. 


Sl. State District Police Village Present name Probable original 

No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 

1. Orissa Ganjam Aska 40 Dantari-bagada Dantapuri bagada’ 

2. Orissa Mayurbhanj Badasahi 108 Dantuni Danta 

3. Orissa Keonjhar Ramachandrapur 62 Dantia Danta 

4. Orissa Dhenkanal Kishore- nagar 139 Dantunipal Danta palli 

5. Orissa Dhenkanal Raso! 68 Dantapal Danta palli 

6. Orissa Cuttack Balikuda 14 Dantual Danta palli 

7. Orissa Koraput Mathili 134 Dantipoda Danta pada 

8. Orissa Koraput Kalyansingpur 70 Dantalinga Danta linga’ 

9. Orissa Phulbani Phiringia 34 Dantura Danta pura 

10. Orissa Phulbani Baudh 269 Dantapali Danta palli 

11. Orissa Phulbani Baudh 359 Dantapali Danta palli 

12. Orissa Sambalpur Jujomura 42 Dantari Danta puri 

13. Orissa Sambalpur Katarbaga 8 Dantamura Danta pura 

14. Orissa Sambalpur Deogarh 111 Dantaribahal Dantapuri bahal’ 

15. Orissa Puri Odagaon 1 Dantura Danta pura 

16. W.Bengal Medinpur Dantun ((A small town) Dantun Danta 

17. Andhra Srikakulum Tikali 274 Danta Danta 

18. Andhra Srikakulum Sadar (unregistered) Dantavaram kota Danta pura koti * 

1. The word ‘bagada’ here means a hilly place. 

2. The king Brahmadatta of Kalinga had received the ‘Tooth relic’ of Lord Buddha and had put it inside a ‘stupa’. 
This was worshipped later by the people for many hundred years. At one point of time, when Buddhism became 
unpopular, the Hindus had put up a ‘Siva lingam’ over the stupa. Most probably, after this incident, the place of 
the sacred Tooth relic was named as ‘Danta-linga’ for some time and this has been reflected in naming a subsidiary 
port, at Kalyansingpur, in the district of Koraput. Author has identified the original ‘Danta stupa’, with ‘Siva- 
lingam’ still on it, in the village ‘Danta’ of Tikali, in Andhra Pradesh. In this connection, the article ‘Bilupta Nagari 
Dantapura’ may be seen in the sunday issue of Oriya News paper, ‘The Sambada’ dated 28.06.1992, 12.07.1992 and 
13.07.1992. 

3. The term ‘bahal’, here implies a port. 

4. The term ‘koti’ implies a port. 
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APPENDIX-III 


The list of places named after ‘Rajapura’, the ancient capital and port-city of Kalinga. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. ” station Reg. No. name. 

le 2: 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Balasore Basudevpur 133 Rajpur Raja pura | 
2. Puri Jatni 47 Rajpurpatna Raja pura pattana 
3. Puri Khurda 132 Rajpur Raja pura 

4. Ganjam Chhatrapur 55 Rajpur Raja pura 

5. Ganjam Nuagan 101 Rajpur Raja pura 

6. Ganjam Jarada 8 Rajpur Raja pura 

7. Ganjam Jarada 151 Rajpur Raja pura 

8. Ganjam Jarada 219 Rajpur Raja pura 

9. Ganjam Bodogodo 48 Rajpur Raja pura 

10. Ganjam Parlakimedi 55 Rajpur Raja pura 

11. Ganjam Parlakimedi 161 Rajpur Raja pura 

12. Ganjam Serango 16 Rajpur Raja pura 

13. Ganjamm Mohana 118 Rajpur Raja pura 

14. Dhenkanal Gondia 111 Rajpur Raja pura 

15. Cuttack Patamundai 186 Rajpur Raja pura 

16. Cuttack Aul 126 Rajpur Raja pura 

17. Cuttack Rajnagar 82 Rajpur Raja pura 

18. Koraput Semiliguda 32 Rajuput Raja pura 

19. Koraput Bhairavasingpur 30 Raj put Raja pura 

20. Koraput Umarkot 140 Raj pur Raja pura 

21. Koraput Dabugaon 58 Raj pur Raja pura 

22. Koraput Rayagada 19 Raj pur Raja pura 

23. Phulbani Baudh 103 Raj pur Raja pura 

24. Kalahandi Madanpur Rampur 138 Raj pur Raja pura 

25. Kalahandi Junagarh 126 Raj pur Raja pura 

26. Kalahandi Nawapara 2 Raj pur Raja pura 

27. Kalahandi Khariar 122 Raj pur Raja pura 

28. Sambalpur Brajarajnagar 48 Raj pur Raja pura 

29. Bolangir Sindhol 39 Das-Rajpur Das Raja pura’ 
30. Sundargarh Sadar 41 Raj pur Raja pura 


1. The term ‘pattana’ stands for a port. This particular ‘Rajpura’ is still located close to a river. As the name of the 
place indicates, it was a port of considerable importance in the past. 

2. The word ‘Dasa’ implies, the people of ‘Kaivarta’ caste group, associated with martime activities in the past. 
Besides, the title ‘Dasaraja’ also stands for the mythical king of ‘Kaivartas’. Most probably, the word ‘Dasa’ has 
been used here to imply association of Kaivartas with the place. 
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APPENDIX-IV 


The list of places believed to have been named after the ancient port of ‘Tamralipta’ 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Balasore Basudevpur 113 Tamba khandi Tamra khanda’ 
2. Basasore Basudevpur 96 Tamba khand Tamra khanda 
3. Ganjam Jarada 65 Tamba pur Tamra pura 

4. Ganjam Jarada 180 Tambapur Tamra pura 

5. Ganjam Buguda 29 Tamberi Tamra puri 

6. Mayurbhanj Gorumahisani 78 Tambajhari Tamra jhara’ 
7. Mayurbhanj Muruda 0 Tambakhuri Tamra puri 

8. Mayurbhanj Khunta 218 Tambagadi Tamra gadi” 

9. Dhenkanal Jarapada 11 Tambarakata Tamra koti’ 
10. Koraput Gunpur 105 Tamba kana Tamra kona’ 
11. Koraput Padmapur 1 Temba guda Tamra garh 
12. Koraput Padmapur 87 Temba pur Tamra pura 
13. Phulbani Phiringia 124 Tamber keta Tamra koti 

14. Phulbani Phiringia 207 Tambi suga Tamra suga’ 
15. Kalahandi Dharamgarh 8 Tamba chhada Tamra chhada’ 
16. Sambalpur Laikera 21 Tumba dihi Tamra diha’ 
17. Sambalpur Rairakhol 68 Tumbamal Tamra mala” 
18. Sundargarh Gurundia 11 Tumbai Tamra 

19. Bolangir Khaprakhol 71 Tambipadar Tamra pada” 
1. The term ‘khanda’ implies a piece of land or a village. 


2. The word ‘jhara’ means a spring or revulet. 

3. Theterm ‘gadi’ implies a ramp on the embankment of a river which is used for loading and unloading of goods on 
or from the boats. 

4. The term ‘koti’ implies a port. 

5. The word ‘kona’, which means ‘an angle’, here implies a port. 

6. The term ‘suga’ is probably of tribal origin and here it is used to imply a place. 

7. The term ‘chhada’ here implies clearance of goods for import or export. 

8. The term ‘diha’ implies a settlement of people or a minor port. 

9. The word ‘mala’ stands for a hilly region. This particular place is also located in a hilly area. 

10. Here the term ‘pada’ stands for ‘Janapada’, which means ‘a village’. 
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APPENDIX-V 
The list of places named after ‘Pathara’, an ancient port-city of Kalinga. 

Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 

No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Balasore Basta 123 Pathuria Pathara 

2. Balasore Bhograi 180 Pathuria Pathara | 

3. Balasore Raibania 7 Pathar chhatia Pathara-Chhatra 

4. Balasore Nilgiri 19 Pathara garh Pathara garh, 

5. Puri Krushnaprasad 21 Pathara ganj Pathara gunj 

6. Puri Krushnaprasad 63 Pathara kata Pathara koti 

7. Puri Banpur 128 Pathara Pathara 

8. Puri Nayagarh 90 Pathuri pada Pathara pada 

9. Puri Fategarh 101 Pathuria Pathara 

10. Puri Khandapara 51 Patharagada‘ Pathara garh 

11. Puri Khandapara 107 Kandha pathara Kandha-Pathara’ 

12. Puri Khandapara 108 Pathara Pathara 

13. Puri Khandapara 138 Pathara dwara Pathara dwara’ 

14. Puri Daspalla 38 Patharapunja Pathara punja 

15. Puri Daspalla 279 Pathuria Pathara 

16. Puri Odagaon 97 Patharapali Pathara palli 

17. Puri Odagaon 118 Pathara Pathara 

18. Puri Sarankut 7 Patharagada Pathara garh 

19. Ganjam Rambha 72 Pathara Pathara’ 

20. Ganjam Purusottampur 41 Pathara Pathara 

21. Ganjam Purusottampur 83 Patharapali Pathara palli 

22. Ganjam Berhampurtaluk 9 Pathara Pathara 

23. Ganjam Jarada 146 Pathara ghai’ Pathara 

24. Ganjam Bhanjnagar 61 Pathara pali Pathara palli 

25. Ganjam Tarasingi 22 Pathara palli Pathara palli 

26. Ganjam Aska 44 Pathara Pathara 

27. Ganjam Mohana 344 Pedi pathara Pidha-Pathara 

1. The place was a contributary port for two important ports like ‘Pathara’ and ‘Chhatragarh’. The latter one was 
situated close to Pathara. So, the names of both the ports are found at one place. 

2. Gunjis a Perso-Arabic word for market. Most probably the port-city of Pathara was there, till the arrival of Arabs 
on the east-coast of India. 

3. The term ‘koti’ is often used for ports in the land of Kalinga. 

4. The term ‘gada’ stands for a ‘ramp’ which is usually found on the river banks for loading and unloading of goods 
on boats. 

9. This indicates an ancient association of ‘Kondh’ tribe with the port there. 

6. The word ‘dwara’ means ‘a door’ and the coining of this place-name with the word ‘dwara’,suggests that this port 
once acted as a ‘door’ to the main port ‘Pathara’. 

7. The word ‘punja’ here implies ‘collection of goods’, which was probably done there for transportation to the main 
port Pathara. 

8. For its ideal geographic location on the Chilka lake, which was earlier a small bay, it is considered as one of the 
probable sites of the principal port-city Prastari or Parthali(s). 

9. The term ‘ghai’ is used for a breach or opening on the embankment of a river. Most probably this term has been 
added to the name on a later date. 

10. 


The word ‘pidha’ means ‘a platform’. As the place is located in a hilly region, most probably goods were transported 
from the place to the main port ‘Pathara’ by a land route. 
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28. Mayurbhanj 
29. Mayurbhanj 
30. Mayurbhanj 
31. Mayurbhanij 
32. Mayurbhanj 
33. Mayurbhanj 
34. Mayurbhanj 
35. Mayurbhanj 
36. Mayurbhanj 
37. Mayurbhanj 
38. Mayurbhanj 
39. Mayurbhanj 
40. Dhenkanal 

41. Dhenkanal 

42. Dhenkanal 

43. Dhenkanal 

44. Dhenkanal 


45. Cuttack 
46. Cuttack 
47. Koraput 
48. Koraput 
49. Phulbani 
50. Phulbani 


51. Phulbani 
52. Phulbani 
53. Kalahandi 
54. Kalahandi 
55. Sambalpur 
56. Sambalpur 
57. Sambalpur 
58. Sambalpur 
59. Sambalpur 
60. Sambalpur 
61. Sambalpur 
62. Sambalpur 
63. Sambalpur 
64. Sambalpur 
65. Bolangir 
66. Bolangir 
67. Bolangir 
68. Bolangir 


Badasahi 
Suliapada 
Suliapada 
Suliapada 
Bangriposi 


-Bangriposi 


Bisoi 

Bisoi 

Udala 
Khunta 
Khunta 
Khunta 
Kamakhyanagar 
Parjang 
Purunakote 
Jarapada 
Khamar 
Salepur 
Tritol 
Malkangiri 
Bissamcuttack 
Khajuripada 
Manamunda 
G.Udayagiri 
G.Udayagiri 
Kesinga 
Nawapara 
Bargarh 
Paikmal 
Padampur 
Bijepur 
Bheden 
Riamal 
Naikul 
Kuchinda 
Gaurpalli 
Rairakhol 
Sadar 
Loisingha 
Dungripali 
Titlagarh 


Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathuri 
Pathuri 
Pathuri 
Patharapada 
Patharkota 
Pathurikata 
(Bada) Pathara 
(Sana) Pathara 
Pathara 
Patharakata 
Patharagarh 
Pathar garh 
Pathuria 
Pathuri 
Pathara 
Pathuria 
Patharu 
Pathargarh 
Ghoda pathara 
Patharla 
Patharasahi 
Patharapada 
Patharla 

Dali pathara 
Patharla 
Pathral 
Pathari 
Patharla 
Deshpatharla 
Pathar ghat 
Patharanjari 
Pathuria 
Pathuria 
Pathuria 
Patharla 
Patharmunda 
Pathar khandi 
Patharla 
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Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara pada 
Pathara koti 
Pathara koti 
Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara koti 
Pathara garh 
Pathara garh 
Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara garh 
Ghoda-Pathara’ 
Pathara 
Pathara sahi 
Pathara pada 
Pathara 
Dala-Pathara’” 
Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara(Prastari) ” 
Pathara 
Desh-Pathara * 
Pathara ghat 
Pathara jora 
Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara 
Pathara _ 
Pathara munda 
Pathara khanda 
Pathara 


11. As the word ‘ghoda’ stands for ‘horse’, it is assumed that in the past, the place was connected with the transport 
of horses from the main port ‘pathara’. 
12. The word ‘dala’ means ‘a branch’ and here ‘Dala Pathara’ implies a branch of the main port, ‘pathara’. 


13. ‘Prastari’ is the Sanskritised form of ‘Pathara’. 
14. The word ‘desa’ stands for country and here this implies ‘the country of Pathara’. 


15. The word ‘munda’ here implies a ‘Terminal point and trade-centre’,located away from the sea. This term is also 


used for ports. 
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APPENDIX-VI 
The list of places named after the pigmies or ‘Bangar’ (Dwarf) people of ancient Kalinga. 

Sl. District Police Vill. Reg. Present name Probable original English 

No. station No. name equivalent 

1. 2: 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 

1. Puri Gop 127 Bangar Bangara The dwarfs 

2. Puri Pipli 157 Bangar pada Bangara pada The village of dwarfs 

3. Pun Nimapada 49 Banguri samelak Bangara sammilak The meeting place of 
dwarfs 

4. Puri Gop 207 Gada bangara Garh bangara The fortified village of 
dwafs 

5. Puri Kakatpur 87 Bangurigaon Bangara grama The village of dwarfs 

6. Ganjam Jarada 120 Babanpur Baman pura The town of pigmies 

7. Ganjam Surada 29 Gedapala Geda palli The village of dwarfs 

8. Ganjam Mohana 251 Bamunipada Baman pada The village of pigmies 

9. Mayurbhanj Suliapada 123 Bangriposi Bangara posh’ The village of dwarfs 

10. Mayurbhanj Raruan 125 Bangriposi Bangara posh The village of dwarfs 

11. Mayurbhanj Khunta 19 Bangara Bangara , The dwarfs 

12. Keonjhar Harichandanpur 99 Bangurisuni Bangara sreni The guild of dwarfs 

13. Keonjhar Telkoi 54 Bangrupal Bangara palli The village of dwarfs 

14. Keonjhar Anandpur 272 Gedma Gedma The dwarfs 

15. Keonjhar Soso 19 Bangore Bangara The dwarfs 

16. Dhenkanal Gondia 182 Banguramal Bangara mala The hilly country of 
dwarfs 

17. Dhenkanal Kamakhyanagar 143 Bangura Bangara The dwarfs 

18. Cuttack Barchana 144 Bangar gutha Bangara gotha The community of 

(gosthi) dwarfs 

19. Cuttack Sukinda 45 Bangarkota Bangara koti The port town of dwarfs 

20. Cuttack Korai 123 Bangarkot Bangara koti The port town of dwarfs 

21. Cuttack Binjharpur 201 Bangara Bangara The dwarfs 

22. Cuttack Patkura 73 Bangari Bangara The dwarts 

23. Cuttack Gurudijhatia 43 Barnanpur Baman pura The village of pigmies 

24. Koraput Semiliguda 34 Bangaruguda Bangara garh The fortified village of 
dwarfs 

25. Koraput Pottangi 40 Bangarguda Bangara garh The fortified village of 
dwarfs 

26. Koraput Machhakund 90 Bangurpada Bangara pada The village of dwarfs 

27. Phulbani Kotgarh 22 Bangiri Bangara The dwarfs 

28. Kalahandi Kashipur 271 Bamanput Baman pura The town of pigmies 

29. Sundargarh Hemgir 58 Bangurkella Bangar killa The fortified place of 
dwarfs 

30. Balasore Jaleswar 111 Chakbaban Chakra baman’” The Chakra-worshipping 


pigmies 


rere reer ape eee eet pee epee 


1; 
2. 


bo 


The term ‘posh’ is of tribal origin and used for ‘Pura’ or place. 


The Sanskrit word ‘sreni’, which means a ‘class of people’, here implies a distinct trade-group or guild. 
The word ‘chakra’ which means a ‘wheel’, here stands for a Buddhist religious symbol. 
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The list of places named after ‘Tondi’, a river (port) on the eastern coast of India. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 

No. station Reg. No. name. 

1 2: 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Puri Sadar 44 Tandi kera Tondikara'’ 

2. Puri Balianta 26 Tand;i lo Tondilo’ 

3. Ganjam Jarada 196 Tandi pur Tondipura 

4. Ganjam Ramagiri 42 Tendi Tondi 

5. Keonjhar Patna 251 Tando Tondi 

6. Keonjhar Ghatagaon 9 Tando Tondi 

7. Cuttack Tritol 384 Tandi kul Tondikula 

8. Cuttack Patkura 48 Tenda kuda Tondikula 

9. Koraput Dasamantapur 87 Tandi put Tondipura 

10. Koraput Malkangiri 90 Tandi konda Tondikonda’ 

11. Koraput Raygada 245 Tandi pur Tondipura 

12. Koraput Gunpur 128 Tandi kana Tondikona 

13. Phulbani Sadar 100 Tendi sahi Tondisahi 

14. Phulbani Baudh 165 Tanda pada Tondipada 

15. Phulbani Baudh 174 Tanda padar Tondipada 

16. Phulbani G.Udayagiri 302 Tandi guda Tondigarh 

17. Kalahandi Koksara 58 Tenda pali Tondipalli 

18. Bolangir Sadar 135 Tendi pali Tondipalli 

19. Bolangir Tusra 55 Tandi gaon Tondigrama 

20. Bolangir Saintala 62 Tandi pali Tondipalli 

1. The word ‘kara’ means tax and here the place-name implies ‘the port of Tondi, where duties are paid’. 

2. ‘Lo’ is the name of a primitive Southeast Asian tribe, which once lived in the Vietnam region. Most 
probably this tribe had immigrated into the eastern coast of India, for which we now find this term 
associated with many place-names. 

3. ‘Konda’ is a Dravidian term used for a fortified place. 
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APPENDIX - VII (B) 


The list of places named after ‘Minagarh’, the ancient Saka establishment and port on the eastern coast. 


The Early Voyagers of the East 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 
1. 2. 3; 4. 5. 6. 
1. Puri Daspalla 142 Mina gadu Mina garh 
2. Puri Nuagaon 4 Mina gadia Mina garh 
3. Ganjam Rambha 125 Mina pura Mina pura 
4. Ganjam Parlakimedi 136 Minigam Mina grama 
5. Koraput Laxmipur 44 Minapai Mina palli 
6. Koraput Borigumma 78 Minaguda Mina garh 
7. Koraput Rayagada 331 Minapai Mina palli 
8. Koraput Kalyansingpur 147 Minajhola Mina jhola’ 
9. Koraput Bissamcuttack 44 Minajhola Mina jhola 
10. Kalahandi Kashipur 149 Minakhunti Mina khunta’ 
11. Kalahandi Kashipur 353 Minadurga Mina durga’ 
12. Bolangir Titilagarh 83 Minapali Mina palli 
1. Clhola’ is probably a word of tribal origin and used for a human settlement. 
2. The term ‘khunta’ implies a minor river-port. 
3. The word ‘durga’ means a fort. 
APPENDIX - VIII (A) 

The list of places named after ‘Gopalpur’, a major port-town of the past. 
Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 
12 224 3. 4. 95. 6. 
1. Puri Kakatpur 176 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
2. Puri Jatni 27 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
3. Pun Begunia 5 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
4. Puri Nayagarh 138 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
5. Ganjam Rambha 60 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
6. Ganjam Pattapur 27 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
7. Ganjam Bodogodo 26 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
8. Ganjam Bodogodo 155 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
9. Ganjam Serango 201 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
10. Mavyurbhanj Baripada 13 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
11. Mayurbhanj Baisinga 152 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
12. Mayurbhanj Bangriposhi 320 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
13. Mayurbhanj Karanjia 71 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
14. Mayurbhanj Khunta 2 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
15. Keonjhar Sadar 177 Gopalpur Gopalpura 
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Sl. 


No. 


. Keonjhar 


Keonjhar 

Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 


* Dhenkanal 


Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 


. Cuttack 
. Cuttack 
. Cuttack 
. Cuttack 
. Cuttack 
. Cuttack 
. Cuttack 
. Cuttack 
. Cuttack 


Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Phulbani 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Sambalpur 


. Sambalpur 
. Sambalpur 


Bolangir 


. Sundargarh 


The list of places named after ‘Ganja’, a port, once located on the mouth of Rishikulya river. 


District 


2. 


Balasore 
Dhenkanal 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Cuttack 
Koraput 


Ghatgaon 
Anandpur 
Gondia 
Gondia 
Gondia 
Bhuban 
Bhuban 
Bhuban 
Purunakote 
Bantala 
Kaniha 
Athmalik 
Mahanga 
Jajpur 
Jajpur 
Binjharpur 
Patamundai 
Rajnagar 
Baramba 
Baramba 
Kanpur 
Sadar 

Sadar 
Machkund 
Gudari 
Manamunda 
Madanpur Rampur 
Lanjigarh 
Thuamul Rampur 
Jaipatna 
Bhatli 
Rairakhol 
Charmal 

Bir Maharajpur 
Hempgir 


Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalput 
Gopalput 
Gopalput 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 
Gopalpur 


APPENDIX - VIII (B) 


Police Village 
station Reg. No. 
3. 4. 
Singla 99 
Purunakote 7 
Berhampur 24 
Surada 75 
Aul 168 
Boipariguda 107 


Present name 


5. 


Ganja 
Ganjada 
Gounj 
Genja 
Ganja 
Gunji 


Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 
Gopalpura 


Probable original 


name. 
6. 


Gunj 
Gunj pada 
Gunj 
Gunj 
Gunj 
Gunj 
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7. Koraput Ambadola 142 Huma gunji Huma gun’ 

8. Phulbani Phiringia 99 Gunji pria Gunj priya 

9. Phulbani Phiringia 656 Gunja padar Gunj pada 

10. Phulbani Baliguda 425 Ganjaguda Gunj garh 

11. Kalahandi Thuamul Rampur 14 Gunjguda Gunj garh 

1. The place ‘Huma’ is situated on the coast, not far from Gunjan. Besides, Huma was also a port. The place ‘Huma 


gunj’ in the district of Koraput probably used as a subsidiary port or Trade-centre for both Huma and Gunij. 

2. The use of the term ‘priya’ with place names was probably introduced during Asoka’s rule over Kalinga. Two such 
place names are found in the district of Phulbani in Orissa. The other name connected to ‘priya’ is ‘Pitru-priya’, 
which means ‘dear to the father’. Most probably, one of the sons of Asoka was the ruling Prince for Kalinga who 
was stationed at ‘Suvarnagiri’, which is situated in the district of Phulbani and not far from the places named with 
term ‘priya’. The Prince might have founded a few villages with such names to popularise his father’s rule over 
Kalinga. This also proves that the Arabic term ‘gunj’ was in use even during the third century B.C.. 


APPENDIX - IX (A) 


The list of places named after Banapura, a port located close to the Chilka lake. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Balasore Basudevpur 50 Banpur Bana pura 

2. Puri Satyabadi 78 Banapur Bana pura 

3. Puri Satyabadi 110 Banapur Bana pura 

4. Puri Banapur 103 Banapur Bana pura 

5. Puri Khandapada 164 Banapur Bana pura 

6. Keonijhar Sadar 72 Banapur Bana pura 

7. Dhenkanal Athmalik 26 Banapur Bana pura 

8. Cuttack Mahanga 42 Banapur Bana pura 

9. Cuttack Jagatsingpur 29 Patali-Banapur Patali-Ban pura’ 
10. Cuttack Jajpur 175 Banapur Bana pura 

11. Cuttack Binjharpur 111 Banapur Bana pura 

12. Cuttack Baramba 37 Banapur Bana pura 

13. Koraput Rayagada 62 Banapur Bana pura 

14. Koraput Bissamcuttack 102 Banapur Bana pura 

15. Phulbani Baudh 314 Banapali Bana palli 

1. This is the principal port-town of Banapura, connected to the Chilka lake by the river ‘Salia’. 


2. Most probably, this subsidiary port of Banapura had also trade links with ‘Patala’, situated on the mouth of the river 
Indus on the west coast of India. But this should not mean that Banapura is as old as ‘Patala’, which existed during 
the campaign of Alexander, the great. The name ‘Banapura’ might have been added to the earlier name ‘Patala’, 
which the place had derived for its linkage with the ‘Patala’ of the west-coast. 
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The list of places named after Puri, a port, once located on the eastern coast of India 
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Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

lo 2: 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Mayurbhanj Badasahi 39 Purikhunta Puri-khunta’ 
2. Mayurbhanj Betnoti 32 Purikhunta Puri-khunta 
3. Dhenkanal Angul 123 Purikia Puria’ 

4. Dhenkanal Chhendipada 29 Puria beda Puri-bada” 
5. Cuttack Aul 221 Puri lo Puri-lo' 

6. Koraput Sadar 151 Puri munda Puri-munda” 
7. Koraput Pottangi 47 Puri guda Puri-garh 

8. Koraput Bissamcuttack 152 Puri kona Puri-kona 
9. Koraput Ambodala 336 Puri tikora Puri-tikiri’ 
10. Koraput Gudari 99 Puri tiguda Puri-tikiri 


= 


gave their name to a few places. 
5. The word ‘munda’ implies a terminal point or a minor river-port. 
6. The term ‘kona’ implies a port. 
7. The term ‘tikiri‘ is used for a ‘spherical mound’ or a large heap of earth, used for anchorage of boats. 


APPENDIX-IX(C) 


The list of places named after ‘Pradipa’(Paradipa), an important port that flourished on the eastern coast of 


The word ‘khunta’ here means a pillar used for tying of boats. In other words, this implies a minor river port. 
‘Puri kia’ or ‘Puria’ means the native of Puri. 
The term ‘bada’ here implies a check post for collection of duties. 
‘Lo’ is the name of a Southeast Asian tribe which appears to have immigrated into this land in the distant past and 


India. 
Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 
la C2: 3 4. 5. 6. 
1. Balasore Sadar 41 Paradip Pradipa’ 
2. Balasore Baliapal 11 Paradipa Pradipa , 
3. Phulbani Sadar 107 Pradipa dara Pradipa-dwara™ 
4. Phulbani Phiringia 384 Pradipa dara Pradipa-dwara 
5S. Puri Nuagaon 87 Paradhip Pradipa 
6. Sambalpur Sadar 14 Pradiha pali Pradipa-palli 
7. Dhenkanal Thakurgarh 18 Bardip Pradipa | 
8. Cuttack Tritol 237 Paradipa garh Pradipa-garh 
1. The place-name ‘Paradip’ is a corrupted form of ‘Pradipa’ which means ‘a lamp’. 
2. The word ‘dwara’ which means ‘door’,here implies a ‘gate-way to the main port’. 
3. This is the principal port, located on the coast, near the mouth of the river Mahanadi. The word ‘Garh’ means a 


fortified town. 
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APPENDIX - X 


The Early Voyagers of the East 


The list of places named after ‘Bari’, an important Roman port of South-Eastern Italy, in the past 


Sl. District Police Vill. Reg. Present name Probable original English 

No. station No. name equivalent 

le 2. 3. 4. 5S. 6. 7. 

1. Balasore Simulia 134 Bari Bari Bari 

2. Balasore Simulia 145 Bari melak Bari melak’ The place linked with Bari. 

3. Balasore Simulia 146 Bari melak Bari melak The place linked with Bari. 

4. Balasore Simulia 148 Bari melak Bari melak The place linked with Bari. 

5. Balasore Simulia 209 Baria Bari Bari 

6. Balasore Simulia 242 Bari Bari Bari 

7. Balasore Soro 281 Bari pada Bari pada The village of Bari 

8. Balasore Basta 149 Bara Bari Bari 

9. Balasore Tihiri 53 Baro Bari Bari 

10. Balasore Nilagiri 87 Bari Bari Bari 

11. Puri Sadar 176 Bari mul Bari mula’ The root Bari 

12. Puri Brahmagiri 216 Bhandara bara Bhandara-Bari The store house of Bari 

13. Puri Brahmagiri 218 Bari kanuapada Bari kona pada’ The port of Bari 

14. Puri Satyabadi 33 Bari mandal Bari mandala The district of Bari 

15. Puri Pipli 6 Barimul Bari mula The root Bari 

16. Puri Nimapada 118 Barimundai Bari munda® The port of Bari 

17. Puri Gop 56 Bari munda Bari munda The port of Bari 

18. Puri Gop 137 Bairi pur Bari pura ; The town of Bari 

19. Puri Kakatpur 161 Barijanga Bari janga The port of Bari 

20. Puri Balipatna 5 Barijanga Bari janga The port of Bari 

21. Puri Banpur 22 Bori gaon Bari grama The village Bari 

22. Puri Banpur 77 Bori gaon Bari grama The village Bari 

23. Puri Banpur 123 Boria sahi Bari sahi The hamlet of Bari 

24. Pun Banpur 357 Bori gaon Bari grama The village Bari 

25. Puri Banpur 380 Bori kata Bari koti The port of Bari 

26. Puri Begunia 157 Boringan Bari grama The village Bari 

27. Puri Khandapara 111 _Singi-Bari Bari samgha’ The guild of Bari 

28. Puri Nuagaon 36 Maska-Bari Bari maska’ The village Bari 

29. Ganjam Rambha 205 Bori gam Bari grama The village Bari 

1. The term ‘melak’ here implies the connecting link and the compound word ‘Bari melak’ means the place that is 
linked with Bari. 

2. The ‘mula’ means ‘The root’ and ‘Bari-mula’ probably implies the place that is linked with the original ‘Bari’. 

3. The word ‘bhandara’ stands for a store house for the merchandise. 

4. The term ‘kona’, which means corner, is used for ports. Here the compound name ‘Bari-kona-pada’ implies ‘The 
village of the port Bari’. 

5. The term ‘mandala’ is generally used for districts and here it implies a specified area. 

6. The term ‘munda’ stands for a terminal point and here it implies a river port located inside the country. 

7. Janga is the name of a Southeast Asian tribe, that had probably immigrated into Kalinga. These people were a 
brave sea faring community, who earned their living as mariners and navigators. The use of this tribe’s name with 
the place-name implies the existence of a port. 

8. The Sanskrit word ‘samgha’ stands for a union or guild of people. This word is also used for Buddhist religious 
groups. 

9. ‘Maska’ appears to be a term of tribal origin, usually used for a village or living place. 
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30. Ganjam 

31. Ganjam 

32. Ganjam 

33. Ganjam 

34. Ganjam 

35. Ganjam 

36. Ganjam 

37. Ganjam 

38. Ganjam 

39. Ganjam 

40. Ganjam 

41. Ganjam 

42. Ganjam 

43. Mayurbhanj 
44. Mayurbhanj 
45. Mayurbhanj 
46. Mayurbhanj 
47. Mayurbhanj 
48. Keonjhar 
49. Keonjhar 
50. Keonijhar 
51. Keonjhar 
52. Keonjhar 
53. Keonjhar 
54. Keonjhar 
55. Dhenkanal 
56. Dhenkanal 
57. Dhenkanal 
58. Cuttack 

59. Cuttack 

60. Cuttack 

61. Cuttack 

62. Cuttack 

63. Cuttack 

64. Cuttack 

65. Cuttack 

66. Cuttack 

67. Cuttack 

68. Cuttack 

69. Cuttack 

70. Cuttack 

71. Cuttack 

72. Cuttack 

73. Cuttack 

74. Cuttack 

75. Cuttack 

76. Cuttack 

77. Cuttack 

78. Cuttack 


Berhampur 
Nuagam 
Nuagam 
Nuagam 
Jarada 
Jarada 
Jarada 
Pattapur 
Bhanjanagar 
Aska 
Gangapur 
Serango 
Ramgiri 
Baripada 
Suliapada 
Jashipur 
Jashipur 
Raruan 
Sadar 

Sadar 
Harichandanpur 
Anandpur 
Ramachandrapur 
Soso 

Baria 
Gondia 
Bhuban 
Jarapada 
Sadar 
Sadar 
Kissannagar 
Kissannagar 
Salepur 
Mahanga 
Jagatsingpur 
Balikuda 
Balikuda 
Balikuda 
Tritol 

Tritot 

Jajpur 
Barchana 
Barchana 
Dharmasala 
Sukinda 
Binjharpur 
Binjharpur 
Kendrapara 
Kendrapara 
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Bori gam 
Bori padra 
Bori tola 
Baria kotapalli 
Bori padar 
Barimahulapada 
Bari bada 
Borigam 
Borogam 
Barada villi 
Bori 

Boria lo 
Baria poda 
Baripada(town) 
Bari 

Baria 
Barigaon 
Baria 

Katha Bari 
Bari gan 

Bari gaon 
Bari gaon 
Baripal 

Bari gaon 
Baria 
Hati-Borikud 
Barijang 
Baripara 
Baral 
Barimund 
Barimul 
Barimunda 
Barigol 

Baro 
Barimundai 
Barimul 
Borikina 
Bori lo 
Baripada 
Baripara 
Barai 

Bairi 

Bari 

(Bada )}Barisahi 
Bairimal 

Bari 

Baringa 

Baro 

Barai 


Bari grama 
Bari pada 
Bari tala 
Bari koti palli 
Bari pada 
Bari mahal pada” 
Bari bada"' 
Bari grama 
Bari grama 
Baripada ville 
Bari 

Bari lo 

Bari pada 
Bari pada 
Bari 

Bari 

Bari grama 
Bari 
Kothi-Bari 
Bari grama 
Bari grama 
Bari grama 
Bari palli 
Bari grama 
Bari 
Hata-Bari-kuda 
Bari janga 
Bari pada 
Bari lo 

Bari munda 
Bari mula 
Bari munda 
Bori gola” 
Bari 

Bari munda 
Bari mula 
Bari kona 
Bari lo 

Bari pada 
Bari pada 
Bari 

Bari 

Bari 

Bari sahi 
Bari mala 
Bari 

Bari grama 
Bari 

Bari 
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The village Bari 

The village Bari 

The village Bari 

The port-village of Bari 
The village Bari 

The village area of Bari 
The checkpost of Bari 
The village Bari 

The village Bari 

The port settlement of Bari 
Bari 

The settlement of Bari 
The village Bari 

The village Bari 

Bari 

Bari 

The village Bari 

Bari 

The store-house of Bari 
The village Bari 

The village Bari 

The village Bari 

The village Bari 

The village Bari 

Bari 

The port and the mart of Bari 
The port of Bari 

The village Bari 

The village Bari 

The port of Bari 

The root Bari 

The port of Bari 

The ware house of Bari 
Bari 

The port of Bari 

The root Bari 

The port of Bari 

The village Bari 

The village Bari 

The village Bari 

Bari 

Bari 

Bari 

The haimtet of Bari 
The hilly place of Bari 
Bari 

The village Bari 

Bari 

Bari 


10. The term ‘Mahala’ means a specified area under occupation and here it implies ‘the area around the base of Bari’. 
11. The term ‘bada’ here implies a check-post for regulation of imports and exports. 

12. The term ‘villi’ is a corrupted form of ‘ville‘(villa} which might have been introduced by the Roman traders. 

13. The term ‘gola’ is used for a ‘ware-house’ or a ‘granary’. 
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. Cuttack 


Cuttack 
Koraput 


. Koraput 


Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 


. Koraput 


Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 


. Koraput 
. Koraput 


Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 


. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 
. Koraput 


Patkura 
Baramba 

Sadar 

Sadar 
Dasamantapur 
Dasamantapur 
Laxmipur 
Laxmipur 
Laxmipur 
Laxmipur 
Narayanpatna 
Narayanpatna 
Narayanpatna 
Pottangi 
Papadahandi 
Tentulikhunti 
Tentulikhunti 
Borigumma 
Bhairavasingpur 
Bhairavasingpur 
Dabugam 
Dabugam 
Jorigam 

Motu 

Mathili 
Rayagada 
Rayagada 
Kalyansinghpur 
Kalyansinghpur 
Kalyansinghpur 
Kalyansinghpur 
Kalyansinghpur 
Kalyansinghpur 
Bissamcuttack 
Bissamcuttack 
Bissamcuttack 
Ambodala 
Ambodala 
Ainbodala 
Ambodala 
Gunapur 
Gudari 
Puttasingi 


110 
14 
12 


Baripala 
Barimul 
Bariguda 
Bariguda 
Barikanta 
(Sana)Bariguda 
Barigan 
Bariguda 
Bariguda 
Bari kanta 
Bori 
Barisil 

Pilli Bari” 
Bariguda 
Bariguda 
Bariguda 
Bariaghat 
Borigumma 
Barigan 
Bariput 
Bariguda 
Borigan 
Bariguda 
Baribencha 
Bariabahal 
Bariguda 
Bari guda 
Lili Bari" 
Bariapada 
Deula Bari 
Baribhata 
Bariguda 
Nachala Bari 
Bariguda 
Bariguda 
Barikhala 
Chichang Bari 
Landa Bari 
Kani Beri 
Nili Bari 
Baru 
Barigam 
Barei 


Bari palli 
Bari mula 
Bari garh 
Bari garh 
Bari kanta 
Bari garh 
Bari grama 
Bari garh 
Bari garh 
Bari kanta 
Bari 

Bari sila 
Ville Bari 
Bari garh 
Bari garh 
Bari garh 
Bari ghat 
Bari grama 
Bari grama 
Bari pura 
Bari garh 
Bari grama 
Bari garh 
Bari(bencha?) ° 
Bari bahal” 
Bari garh 
Bari garh 
Ville Bari 
Bari pada 
Deula Bari 
Bari bhataka 
Bari garh 
Na chala Bari 
Bari garh 
Bari garh 
Bari khala 


(Chichang)Bari a 


(Landa)Bari 
Kona-Bari 
(Nila) Bari = 
Bari 

Bari grama 
Bari 


The Early Voyagers of the East 


The village Bari 

The root Bari 

The fortified place of Bari 
The fortified place of Bari 
The weighing place of Bari 
The fortified place of Bari 
The village Bari 

The fortified place of Bari 
The fortified place of Bari 
The weighing place of Bari 
Bari 

The rocky-place of Bari 
The village of Bari 

The fortified village of Bari 
The tortified village of Bari 
The fortified village of Bari 
The river-port of Bari 

The village Bari 

The village Bari 

The town of Bari 

The fortified place of Bari 
The village Bari 

The fortified place of Bari 
Bari (bencha?) 

The port of Bari 

The fortified place of Bari 
The fortified place of Bari 
The village Bari 

The village Bari 

The temple of Bari 

The fare for Bari 

The fortified placc of Bari 
The boat-plying Bari(port) 
The fortified place of Bari 
The fortified place of Bari 
The water hote of Bari 
(Chichang) Bari 

(Landa) Bari 

The port of Bari 

(Nila) Bari 

Bari 

The village Bari 

Bari 


The term ‘kanta’ means a place for weighment of merchandise for assessment of duties. 
The term ‘pilli’ appears to be a corrupted form of ‘ville’ 


The word ‘bencha’ does not belong to any Indian language and this may be of some foreign origin. 


The term ‘bahal’ here implies a port. 


‘Lili’ is a corrupted form of ‘ville’, a term probably used by the Romans. 
The term ‘Chichang’ seems to be a separate name of the same place called ~Bari’. 
‘Landa’ is also another name of ‘Bari’ here. 
The term ‘kona’ here implies a port. 
The word ‘Nila’ here, probably means the river Nile of Egypt, to which the place was also linked. The trade-route 
from Rome to India also passed through Egypt and the river Nile. 
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122. Phulbani 
123. Phulbani 
124. Phulbani 
125. Phulbani 
126. Phulbani 
127. Phulbani 
"128. Phulbani 
129. Phulbani 
130. Phulbani 
131. Phulbani 
132. Phulbani 
133. Phulbani 
134. Phulbani 
135. Kalahandi 
136. Kalahandi 
137. Kalahandi 
138. Kalahandi 
139. Kalahandi 
140. Kalahandi 
141. Sambalpur 
142. Sambalpur 
143. Sambalpur 
144. Sambalpur 
145. Sambalpur 
146. Sambalpur 
147. Bolangir 
148. Bolangir 
149. Bolangir 
150. Bolangir 
151. Bolangir 
152. Bolangir 
153. Bolangir 
154. Bolangir 
155. Bolangir 
156. Bolangir 
157. Bolangir 
158. Bolangir 
159. Bolangir 
160. Sundargarh 
161. Sundargarh 
162. Sundargarh 
163. Sundargarh 


164. Sundargarh 
165. Sundargarh 


Sadar 268 
Sadar 295 
Phiringia 263 
Phiringia 506 
Khajuripada 52 
Khajuripada 89 


Khajuripada 143 


Khajuripada 176 
Harbhanga ୨0 
Baliguda 55 
Baliguda 199 
Raikia 50 
Raikia 109 
Kesinga 28 
MadanpurRampur160 
Lanjigarh 264 
Kashipur 239 
Kashipur 439 
ThuamulRampur 117 
Sadar 7 
Sasan 67 
Barpali 43 
Ambabhona 4 
Riamal 172 
Riamal 199 
Sadar 6 
Sadar 69 
Sadar 34 
Tusra 25 
Tusra 100 
Sonepur 40 
Tarbha 72 
Binka 82 
Sindhol 32 
Kantabanjhi 11 
Kantabanijhi 23 
Sindhekela 28 
Sindhekela 78 
Lephripara 39 
Hemgir 64 
Bargaon 78 
Bisra 149 
Bonaigarh 202 
Banki 21 


Guda Bari 
Kuti Bari 
Bara Kuti 
Kuti Bari 


Bari Kumpa™ 


Kut Bari 
Bariagoda 
Billa Bari* 
Kuti Bari 
Bariguda 
Baripada 
Pisu Bari” 
Bariguda 
Boria 
Borighat 
Bariguda 
Boriguma 
Boriguda 
Bariguda 
Baraipali 
Baribandha 
Bariabahal 
Bara 

Bar kani 
Bar kani 
Bar kani 
Bar kani 
Bar kani 
Bar kani 
Bar kani 
Boromunda 
Bar kani 
Bargaon 
Barigaon 
Bar kani 
Bar kani 
Bar kani 
Bar kani 
Bardihi 
Barpali 
Barpali 
Barigada 


Baraghat 
Baraghat 


Gada Bari 
Koti Bari 
Bari koti 
Koti Bari 
Bari kampon 
Koti Bari 
Bari garh 
Ville Bari 
Koti Bari 
Bari garh 
Bari pada 
Puspa Bari 
Bari garh 
Bari 

Bari ghat 
Bari garh 
Bari grama 
Bari garh 
Bari garh 
Bari palli 
Bari bandha™ 
Bari bahal 
Bari 

Bari kona 
Bari kona 
Bari kona 
Bari kona 
Bari kona 
Bari kona 
Bari kona 
Bari munda 
Bari kona 
Bari grama 
Bari grama 
Bari kona 
Bari kona 
Bari kona 
Bari kona 
Bari diha 
Bari palli 
Bari palli 


` Bari gada 


Bari ghat 
Bari ghat 
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The fortified place of Bari 
The port of Bari 

The port of Bari 

The port of Bari 

The camp of Bari 

The port of Bari 

The fortified village of Bari 
The village Bari 

The port of Bari 

The fortified village of Bari 
The village Bari 
Puspa-Bari 

The fortified village of Bari 
Bari 

The river port of Bari 
The fortified place of Bari 
The village Bari 

The fortified place of Bari 
The fortified place of Bari 
The village Bari 

The check-post of Bari 
The port of Bari 

Bari 

The port of Bari 

The port of Bari 

The port of Bari 

The port of Bari 

The port of Bari 

The port of Bari 

The port of Bari 

The port of Bari 

The port of Bari 

The village Bari 

The village Bari 

The port of Bari 

The port of Bari 

The port of Bari 

The port of Bari 

The port settlement of Bari 
The village of Bari 

The village of Bari 

The ramp (on the 
river-bank) of Bari 

The river port of Bari 
The river port of Bari 


23. The word ‘kumpa’ appears to be a corrupted form of ‘kampon' (Camp) which is of Greek origin and has probably 
been introduced by the Romans. 
24. The term ‘billa’ is a corrupted form of ville(villa) used by the Romans. 
25. The word ‘Pisu’ appears to be a corrupted form of ‘Puspa’ or flower, the name by which a hill of the place was 
earlier known. 
26. The term ‘bandha’ stands for a check-post or check-gate near the port. 
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APPENDIX-XI 


The list of places named after ‘Ichhavati’, an ancient port, still unknown in Orissa. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

12 2. 3; 4. 5. 6. 

1. Puri Satyabadi 1 Ichhapura Ichhapura 

2. Puri Satyabadi 85 Ichhapura Ichhapura , 
3. Puri Gop 8 Andhra Ichhapura Ichhapura(Andhra) 
4. Puri Kakatpur 245 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

5. Puri Tangi 212 Ichhavati Ichhavati 

6. Puri Bolgarh 130 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

7. Puri Ranpur 92 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

8. Ganjam Kodala 57 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

9. Keonjhar Sadar 265 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

10. Keonjhar Anandpura 237 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

11. Dhenkanal Sadar 235 Ichhapur Ichhapura A 
12. Dhenkanal Kamakhyanagar 183 Ichhavatipur Ichhavatipura 
13. Dhenkanal Kamakhyanagar 244 Ichhavatipur Ichhavatipura 
14. Dhenkana! Handapa 53 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

15. Cuttack Salepur 120 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

16. Cuttack Mahanga 41 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

17. Cuttack Balikuda 8 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

18. Cuttack Baideswar 9 Ichhapur Ichhapura I 
19. Cuttack Badchana 80 Ichhanagar patna Ichhanagar pattana 
20. Cuttack Dharmasala 118 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

21. Cuttack Binjharpur 211 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

22. Cuttack Aul 134 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

23. Cuttack Baramba 112 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

24. Koraput Narayanpatna 259 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

25. Koraput Jorigam 47 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

26. Koraput Ambodala 1 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

27. Phulbani Baudh 54 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

28. Kalahandi Sadar 9 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

29. Kalahandi Dharamgarh 76 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

30. Kalahandi Koksara 32 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

31. Kalahandi Jaipatna 48 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

32. Kalahandi Komna 65 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

33. Sambalpur Padampur 99 Ichhapalli Ichhapalli 

34. Sambalpur Sohela 49 Ichhapalli Ichhapalli 

35. Sambalpur Bheden 9 Ichhapadar Ichhapada 

36. Sambalpur Bheden 71 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

37. Sambalpur Ambabhona 12 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

38. Bolangir Dungripali 31 Ichhapur Ichhapura 

39. Bolangir Sindhol 70 Ichhapur Ichhapura, 

40. Srikakulam Ichhapuram Town Ichhapuram Ichhapura” 


(Andhra Pradesh) 


In a later stage, when ‘Ichhapuram’ of Andhra-Pradesh became a prominent centre of trade, this place acted as a 
subsidiary port of that particular ichhapura of ‘Andhradesh.. 

2. This seems to be the principal port ‘Ichhavati‘, which was once located on coast-line of a small bay called ‘Chilka’ 
and now found near Nirakarpur, at a distance of about 8 miles from the lake Chilka. 

3. The name of the principal port ‘Ichhavati’ is reflected in the name of this subsidiary port. 

This port, which was a subsidiary one to the mainport ‘Ichhavati’, had develped into a good port (pattana) and at 

the same time a ‘nagara’ or town in the past. 


This place has come into prominence at a very late stage, when that area of Kalinga was included in the Andhra- 
state. 


— 


Ca 


wn 
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The list of places named after ‘Haripura’, an important port of the past, probaly located in Orissa. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3 4. 5. 6. 

1. Puri Brahmagiri 55 Haripur Haripura 
2. Puri Delang 105 Haripur Haripura 
3. Puri Nimapada 1 Haripur Haripura 
4. Puri Banpur 116 Haripur Haripura 
5. Puri Tangi 16 Haripur Haripura 
6. Puri Sarankul 63 Haripur Haripura 
7. Puri Ranpur 77 Haripur Haripura 
8. Ganjam Raimbha 143 Haripur Haripura 
9. Ganjam Kodala 241 Haripur Haripura 
10. Ganjam Nuagam 198 Haripur Haripura 
11. Ganjam Surada 54 Haripur Haripura 
12. Ganjam Serango 46 Haripur Haripura 
13. Mayurbhanj Muruda 51 Haripur Hanpura 
14. Mayurbhanj Udala 183 Haripur Haripura 
15. Keonjhar Ramachandarapur 96 Haripur Haripura 
16. Dhenkanal Sadar 139 Haripur Haripura 
17. Dhenkanal Bantala 84 Haripur FHlaripura 
18. Dhenkanal Athmalik 196 Haripur Haripura 
19. Dhenkanal Rasol 23 Haripur Haripura 
20. Dhenkanal Pallahara 17 FHaripur Haripura 
21. Koraput Ambodala 63 Haripur FHlaripura 
22. Koraput Bissamcuttack 42 (Jamuguda)Haripur Haripura 
23. Phulbani Baudh 329 Haripur Haripura 
24. Phulbani Kotgarh 54 Haripur Haripura 
25. Sambalpur Sason 82 Haripalli Haripalli 
26. Sambalpur Rairakhol 74 Haripur Haripura 
27. Sambalpur Rairakhol 134 Haripur Haripura 
28. Bolangir Sadar 265 Haripalli Haripalli 
29. Cuttack Town Nil Haripur Haripura 
30. Cuttack Kanpur 57 Haripur Haripura 


OO 


errr 


1. This particular ‘Haripura’ now forms a p 


art of the city of Cuttack. Sv, it does nut have a Census registration 


number as a village. A few hundred years ago, it must have been a village situated on the bank of the river 


‘Kathjori’. 
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APPENDIX-XIII(A) 


The list of places named after ‘Subalaya’, a lost port on the bay(lake) of Chilka. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Puri Nayagarh 112 Subalaya Subalaya 

2. Puri Khandapara 15 Subalaya Subalaya 

3. Puri Daspalla 63 Subalaya Subalaya 

4. Puri Balianta 37 Subalo Subalaya 

5. Ganjam Rambha 115 Sabiliya Subalava’ 

6. Ganjam Purusottompur 12 Subulia Subalava 

7. Ganjam Pattapura 243 Subaliyapalli Subalavapalli 
8. Cuttack Narasinghpur 17 Subalava Subalaya 
9. Cuttack Mahanga 188 Subalkana Subalaya kona 
10. Phulbani Boudh 119 (Bada)Subalaya Subalaya 

11. Phulbani G.Udaygiri 410 Subalaya Subalaya 

12. Bolangir Birmaharajpur 144 Subalaya Subalaya 

13. Sundargarh Sadar 35 Subalaya Subalaya 


1. This place, situated close to Chilka lake, seems to be the site of the principal port ‘Subalaya’. 
2. The term ‘kona’ implies a port. 


APPENDIX - XIII (B) 


The list of places named after ‘Kasipura’, a lost port of the bay (lake) of Chilka. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 
2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Puri Tangi 147 Kasipur Kasipura’ 
2. Puri Bhubaneswar 35 Kasipur Kasipura 
3. Mavurbhanj Baripada 27 Kasipal Kasipalli® 
4. Mavyurbhanj Jashipur 155 Kasipal Kasipalli 
5. Keonjhar Champua 107 Kasipal Kasipalli 
6. Dhenkanal Sadar 85 Kasipur Kasipura 
7. Dhenkanal Talcher 109 Kasipur Kasipura 
8. Dhenkanal Pallahara 1 Kasipur Kasipura 
9. Kalahandi Kasipur 1 Kasipur Kasipura 
10. Kalahandi Komna 13 Kasipala Kasipalli 
11. Sambalpur Sohela 6 Kasipali Kasipalli 
12. Sambalpur Bhatli 10 Kasipali Kasipalli 
13. Sambalpur Ambabhona 30 Kasipali Kasipalli 


rrr aetna peepee tierra gpg eeeeeeeeeeecacepieaaaiapeeeataeeepnaeaeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ein gaaiee 


— 


This particular place, situated close to Chilka lake, has the maximum probability of being the 
principal) port ‘Kasi pur’ in the past. 

While the word ‘pura’ means a town, ‘palli’ implies a village. Though the places catled ‘Kasipalli’ 
seem to have been the one-time subsidiaries of the main port ‘Kasipur’ on the Chilka lake, their 
direct links with the city of ‘Kasi’ on the bank of the Ganges, cannot be ruled out. 


ଏ 
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APPENDIX-XIV(A) 


The list of places named after ‘Mantri’, a port which flourished on the Orissan coast in the past. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 

No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Puri Delang 12 Manatri Mantri(Mon-Tri)’ 

2. Puri Banpur 145 Manitri Mantri 

3. Puri Begunia 96 Manitiri Mantri 

4. Puri Fategarh 3 Manitiri Mantri 

5. Ganjam Berhampur 120 Mantridi Mantri diha’ 

6. Mayurbhanj Baisinga 225 Mantri Mantri 

7. Dhenkanal Gondia 44 Manitri Mantri 

8. Dhenkanal Kamakhyanagar 9୨0 Manitiri Mantri 

9. Dhenkana! Athmalik 100 Puruna Mantri Mantri 

10. Cuttack Salepur 185 Manatri Mantri 

11. Cuttack Dharmasala 200 Manatri Mantri 

12. Cuttack Sukinda 41 Manatri Mantri 

13. Cuttack Mahakalpada 3 Manatiri Mantri 

14. Cuttack Gurudijhatia 24 Manatri Mantri 

15. Koraput Semiliguda 106 Mantriput Mantri pura 

16. Koraput Pottangi 322 Mantriput Mantri pura 

17. Koraput Machkund 91 Manatriput Mantri pura 

18. Koraput Nowrangapur 1 Mantriguda Mantri garh 

19. Koraput Nowrangapur 54 Mantriguda Mantri garh 

20. Koraput Papadahandi 88 Mantriguda Mantri garh 

21. Koraput Tentulikhunti 19 Mentri Mantri 

22. Koraput Dabugam 14 Mantrigam Mantri grama 

23. Koraput Godari 84 Mantrijhola Mantri jhola’ 

24. Kalahandi Khariar 103 Mantritarai Mantri tari’ 

25. Sambalpur Kuchinda 33 Mantrimunda Mantri munda 

26. Bolangir Saintala 191 Mantribahal Mantri bahal 

1. The place name ‘Mantri’ appears to be a compound of ‘Man-Tri’, which seems to imply ‘Man-Trilinga’. This 
name probably stands for the ‘Mon-Trilingas' of Burma. Here it is assumed that the original name of the immigrating 
tribe into Burma was ‘Man’ which had been gradually corrupted to ‘Mon’. 

2. The term ‘diha’ implies a human settlement or a port. The place ‘Mantridi’, which is situated close to the sea shore, 
has the evidence of being a great port in the past. The art and achitecture of Hindu temples in the place, clearly 
indicate that the place flourished as a trade-centre till the eighteenth century A.D.. 

3. The term ‘jhola’ appears to be of tribal origin and used for a place of residence. 

4. The word ‘tarai’ is the corrupted form of ‘tari’, which means ‘boat’ or ship. 
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The list of places named ‘Subamapura’, a few of which once flourished as good ports on the Orissan coast. 


APPENDIX-XIV(B) 


The Early Voyagers of the East 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Cuttack Sadar 206 Subarnpur Subarna pura’ 

2. Cuttack Govindpur 183 Subarnapur Subarna pura 

3. Cuttack Patamundai 147 Subarnapur Subarna pura 

4. Dhenkanal Angul 57 Subarnapur Subarna pura 

5. Dhenkanal Pallahara 104 Subarnapali Subarna palli 

6. Dhenkanal Athmalik 11 Subarnapur Subarna pura 

7. Phulbani Sadar 70 Subarnakhole Subarna khola’ 

8. Phulbani Baud 1 Subarnapur Subarna pura 

9. Phulbani Manamunda 100 Subarnapali Subarna palli 

10. Sambalpur Dhama 54 Subanpur Subarna pura 

11. Sambalpur Kuchinda 97 Subarnapali Subarna palli 

12. Ganjam Nuagam 284 Subarnapur Subarna pura 

13. Ganjam Jarada 154 Subarnapur Subarna pura 

14. Ganjam Berhampur 115 Sonapur Subarna pura 

15. Ganjam Berhampur 116 PatiSunapur (Port)Subarna pura 
16. Bolangir Sonepur Town Sonepur Subarna pura 
1. ‘Subarna’ is a Sanskrit word, which means gold and the word Pura’ is used for a town or a living place. Both the 


words togather mean ‘a town of gold’ or ‘a golden palace’. Though this name sounds similar to Subarna 
bhumi(golden land) and Subarna dwipa (golden island), the names given to the Southeast Asian countries by the 
Indians from very early times, it implies ‘Sri Lanka’ or ‘Swarna Lanka’. In the Ramayana, Sri Lanka is also called 
Subarnapuri and these places appear to be ancient bases of Sri Lanka. The Arabs have also called this island as 
“Seren dib’ or Subarna dvipa. (See Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “The History and Culture of the Indian People”, 
Volume II, 1980, Bombay, p-235). 


2. The term ‘khola’ implies a cave or a narrow place, where two hills join each other. 

3. Here the term ‘pati’ seems to be a currupted form of the English word ‘port’. The place is located on the sea shore, 
just near the mouth of a river. Most probably, it was used as a port by the English people during the early part of 
nineteenth century A.D. In order to distinguish it from the other Sonapur, situated on the other bank of the river 
‘Bahuda’, it was called ‘Port Sonapur’. 

4. 


‘Sonepur’ was a famous river port, situated far away from the sea, at the confluence of two rivers, the Mahanadi 
and the Tel. Here also we find an ancient shrine of ‘Lankeswari’, the presiding deity of Sri Lanka. 
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The list of places named after ‘Haladiha’, a port which flourished on the Orissan coast in the past. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 

No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Balasore Remuna 70 Haldia’ Haladiha 

2. Balasore Nilagiri 111 Haldia patna Haladiha pattana’ 

3. Ganjam Berhampur 58 Haldia padar Haladiha pada 

4. Mayurbhanj Kuliana 85 Haldia Haladiha 

5. Mayurbhanj Jashipur 203 Haldia Haladiha 

6. Mayurbhanj Raruan 146 Haldia Haladiha 

7. Cuttack Binjharpur 212 Haladia Haladiha 

8. Cuttack Kendrapara 105 Haldia Haladiha 

9. Cuttack Patkura 203 Haldia Haladiha 

10. Puri Khurda 31 Garh Haldia Haladiha garh’ 

1. The word ‘Haldia’, which means yellow, is mainly used as an adjective. It is never used as a place-name. So, it may 
be appropriate to take it as a corruption of ‘Haladiha’ which means ‘a ploughed land’. 

2. The word ‘pattana’ stands for a port. 

3. The term ‘garh’ means a fort. This particular place, situated on the bank of a tributary of the Mahanadi, was earlier 


the headquarters of a very small princely state. 


APPENDIX-XV 


The list of places named as ‘Pippali’, a chain of ports that flourished in the past. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3: 4. 5. 6. 

1. Puri Pipili 76 Pipili sasan Pippali’ 

2. Puri Nimapada 122 Pipilia Pippali 

3. Ganjam Pattapur 74 Pipiliguda Pippali garh 

4. Ganjam Ramgiri 307 Pipiligumma Pippali grama 

5. Keonjhar Patna 92 Pipilia Pippali 

6. Keonjhar Ghatgaon 89 Pipilia Pippali 

7. Dlhenkanal Kamakhyanagar 109 Pipala Pippali 

8. Koraput Narayanpatna 105 Pipala bhadra Pippali bhadra’ 
9. Koraput Machkund 138 Pipalput Pippali pura 

10. Koraput Tentulikhunti 121 Pipalguda Pippali garh 

1. As it seems, the original place-name was ‘Pippali’, the ‘Tamil’ equivalent of ‘pepper’, which was probably a major 


commodity of trade of the places. The term ‘sasan’, implying `a village founded for the Brahmins’ has been added 
to it, at a much later date. 

2. The term ‘bhadra’ is found to have been used with Buddhist names. From the name ~Pippali-bhadra’ it appears, that 
the place was connected with Buddhism. 
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11. Koraput Raygada 91 Pipalguda Pippali garh 
12. Koraput Bissamcuttack 395 Pipli Pippali 

13. Phulbani Sadar 329 Pipalpoda Pippali pada 
14. Phulbani Sadar 347 Pipali Pippali 

15. Phulbani Phiringia 200 Pipalmal Pippali mala 
16. Phulbani Phiringia 426 Pipalpada Pippali pada 
17. Phulbani Khajuripada 9% Pipalpada Pippali pada 
18. Phulbani Baudh 108 Pipalkata Pippali koti 
19. Phulbani Ghantapada 158 Pipalpali Pippali palli 
20. Phulbani Manamunda 17 Pipalpali Pippali palli 
21. Phulbani Baliguda 342 Kutupipali Koti pippali 
22. Phulbani Baliguda 469 Pipalpanga Pippali panga’ 
23. Phulbani G.Udaysgiri 94 Pipalaguda Pippali garh 
24. Phulbani Raikia 99 Pipalasahi Pippali sahi 
25. Phulbani Raikia 246 Pipalagadi Pippali gada(ramp) 
26. Kalahandi Sadar 118/119 Pipali Pippali I 
27. Kalahandi Sadar 234 Pipalbhadi Pippali bhadi 
28. Kalahandi Kesinga 102 Pipalpadar Pippali pada 
29. Kalahandi Madanpur-Rampur 289 Pipalpada Pippali pada 
30. Kalahandi Narla 53 Pipalpadar Pippali pada 
31. Kalahandi Kashipur 146 Pipalpadar Pippali pada 
32. Kalahandi Kashipur 438 Pipalpadar Pippali pada 
33. Kalahandi Thuamul-Rampur 24 Pipali Pippali 

34. Kalahandi Dharamgarh 59 Pipal Pippali 

35. Kalahandi Junagarh 141 Pipili Pippali 

36. Kalahandi Jaipatna 14 Pipalguda Pippali garh 
37. Sambalpur Lakhanpur 53 Pipilikani Pippali kona" 
38. Sambalpur Brajarajnagar 6 Pipilimal Pippali mala’ 
39. Sambalpur Dhama 45 Pipilikani Pippali kona 
40. Sambalpur Sason 54 Pipilipali Pippali palli 
41. Sambalpur Bargarh n Pipilipali Pippali palli 
42. Sambalpur Paikmal 73 Pipilipali Pippali palli 
43. Sambalpur Sohela 51 Pipilipali Pippali palli 
44. Sambalpur Bijepur ଟ Pipilipali Pippali palli 
45. Sambalpur Bheden 28 Pipilipali Pippali palli 
46. Sambalpur Bheden 49 Pipilipali Pippali palli 
47. Bolangir Sadar 108 Pipalbahali Pippali bahal(port) 
48. Bolangir Sadar 245 Pipalkani Pippali kona 
49. Bolangir Sadar 285 Pipili Pippali 

50. Bolangir Loisinga 27 Pipilipali Pippali palli 
51. Bolangir Tusra 68 Pipalmunda Pippali munda(port) 
52. Bolangir Tusra 218 Chhatapipal Chhatra pippali 
53. Bolangir Tusra 220 Pipalpadar Pippali pada 


3. The term ‘koti’ implies a port. 

4. ‘Panga’ appears to be a tribal term used for a place or village. 

5. Theterm ‘bhadi’ means ‘a high platform’, made with wooden poles, which is still used in the forest areas to provide 
a resting place for human beings above the ground and at a safe distance from the reach of the wild animals. Most 
probably, in ancient times, such a method was used to provide shelter to the boatmen on the river banks, particularly 
in the forest regions of this land. 

6. The term ‘kona’ is used for a port. 

The term ‘mala’ implies a hilly country. 

8. Most probably, the same place was used as a subsidiary port or trade centre for both Chhatra(garh) and Pippali. 
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54. Bolangir Khaprakhol 32 Pipalbahal Pippali bahal 
55. Bolangir Sonpur 12 Pipilipali Pippali palli 

56. Bolangir Sonpur 44 Chhatapipal Chhatra pippali 
57. Bolangir Dungripali 3 Pipilipali Pippali palli 

58. Bolangir Dungripali 138 Pipilipali Pippali palli 
59. Bolangir Birmaharajpur 233 Pipilikani Pippali kona 

60. Bolangir Sindhol 23 Pipalkuda Pippali kuda’ 
61. Bolangir Sindhol 48 Pipalkata Pippali koti 

62. Bolangir Titlagarh 37 Pipilibandha Pippali bandha” 
63. Bolangir Titlagarh 44 Pipalpadar Pippali pada 
64. Bolangir Sindhekela 43 Pipalpadar Pippali pada 
65. Cuttack Korai 59 Pimpala Pippali 


° 


a minor port. 


‘Kuda’ implies a man made earthen heap of land, used for tying of boats on the river banks. This may be taken as 


10. The term ‘bandha’ implies a check-post or a check-gate to regulate import and export of merchandise. 


APPENDIX-XVI 


The list of places named as ‘Purunapani’, probably after a major port or guild, known by that name in the 


past. 
Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5: 6. 
1. Puri Gania 114 Purunapani Purunapani’ 
2. Puri Nuagaon 99 Purunapani Purunapani 
3. Puri Odagaon 56 Purunapani Purunapani 
4. Ganjam Bhanjanagar 37 Purunapani Purunapani 
5. Mayurbhanj Baripada 150 Purunapani Purunapani 
6. Mayurbhanj Badasahi 59 Purunapani Purunapani 
7. Mayurbhanj Badasahi 99 Purunapani Purunapani 
8. Mayurbhanj Baisinga 38 Purunapani Purunapani 
9. Mavyurbhanj Baisinga 142 Purunapani Purunapani 
10. Mayurbhanj Betnoti 15 Purunapani Purunapani 
11. Mayurbhanj Muruda 107 Purunapani Purunapani 
12. Mayurbhanj Suliapada 132 Purunapani Purunapani 
13. Mayurbhanj Kuliana 43 Purunapani Purunapani 
14. Mayurbhanj Bangriposi 120 Purunapani Purunapani 
15. Mayurbhanj Bangriposi 293 Purunapani Purunapani 
16. Mayurbhanj Badampahar 24 Purunapani Purunapani 
17. Mayurbhanj Bisoi 136 (Sana)Purunapani Purunapani 
18. Mavurbhanj Karanjia 87 Purunapani Purunapani 
19. Mayurbhanj Karanjia 142 Purunapani Purunapani 
20. Mayurbhanj Raruan 13 Purunapani Purunapani 


— 


of a guild. 


The name ‘Purunapani’ means ‘the Old water’ and this was either the name of an important port or the trade-name 
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2. 


Mayurbhanj 
Mayurbhanj 
Mavyurbhanj 
Mayurbhanj 
Mayurbhanj 
Keonjhar 
Keonjhar 
Keonjhar 
Keonjhar 
Keonjhar 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Kalahandi 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 
Sundargarh 


. Sundargarh 


Sundargarh 


. Sundargarh 


Thakurmunda 
Thakurmunda 
Udala 
Khunta 
Khunta 
Patna 
Pandapara 
Telkoi 
Anandapur 
Baria 
Kaniha 
Kishornagar 
Handapa 
Pallahara 
Pallahara 
Khamar 
Bissamcuttack 
Ambodala 
Sadar 
Khajuripada 
Ghantapada 
G.Udaysgiri 
Kegaon 
Deogarh 
Riamal 
Barkote 
Barkote 
Barkote 
Kuchinda 
Tusra 
Tarbha 

Bisra 
Bonaigarh 
Bonaigarh 


Kamarposh-Balang 
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Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 


(Sana)Purunapani 


Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapanijogi 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 


(Bada)Purunapani 


Purunapani 
Purunapani 


Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 


Purunapani joga’ 


Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 
Purunapani 


The term ‘joga’ implies ‘the joining place’ or the place having links with the port Purunapani. 
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District 


2. 


Balasore 
Balasore 
Balasore 
Balasore 
Balasore 
Balasore 
Balasore 
Puri 

Puri 

Puri 

Puri 

Puri 

Puri 

Puri 

Puri 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Mayurbhanj 
Keonjhar 
Keonjhar 
Dhenkanal 


. Cuttack 


Cuttack 
Cuttack 


. Cuttack 
. Cuttack 
. Cuttack 
. Cuttack 
. Cuttack 


Cuttack 
Koraput 
Phulbani 
Kalahandi 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 


.- Sundargarh 


APPENDIX-XVII 


The chain of ports named as ‘Narasimghapura’ following the name of a major port of the past. 


Police Village 
station Reg. No. 
3. 4. 
Bonth 166 
Dhamnagar 96 
Tihiri 55 
Bansada 82 
Basudevpur 40 
Nilgiri 4 
Nilgiri 93 
Sadar 74 
Pipli 77 
Gop 32 
Bhubaneswar 40 
Khurda 110 
Begunia 31 
Bolgarh 111 
Daspalla 34 
Chhatrapur 36 
Purusottampur 211 
Kodla 100 
Jarada 159 
Pattapur 158 
Udala 17 
Sadar 161 
Ramachandrapur 31 
Pallahara 19 
Chowdwar 51 
Tritol 40 
Dharmasala 161 
Kendrapara 36 
Kendrapara 268 
Patamundai 38 
Patkura 142 
Mahakalpada 108 
Rajnagar 45 
Semiliguda 123 
Manamunda 131 
Madanpur Rampur ଓ&64 
Riamal 35 
Berkote 123 
Tusra 45 
Sonpur 65 
Bonaigarh 127 


Present name 


5. 


Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghpatna 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasingha goda 
Narasingha bera 
Narasinghpur 
Narasinghpur 
Narasinghpur 
Narasingh pur 
Narasingh pur 
Narasingh pur 
Narasingh pur 
Narasingh pur 
Narasingh pur 
Narasingh pur 
Narasingh pur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasinghapur 
Narasingha taila 
Narasinghamunda 
Narasingh pur 
Narasingh garh 
Narasinghpur 


The term ‘patna’ which is a corruptd form of ‘pattana’ implies a port. 


Here the term ‘bada’ stands for a check-post, near a port. 


The term ‘tala’ implies a village. 
The term ‘munda’ stands for a river port, situated away from its mouth. 


Probable origina! 
name. 

6. 

Narasimgha pura 
Narasimgha pura 
Narasimgha pura 
Narasimgha pura 
Narasimgha pura 
Narasimgha pura 
Narasimgha pura 
Narasimgha Pattana’ 
Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha garh 

Narasimgha bada’ 
Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha pura 

Narasimgha tala’ 1 
Narasimgha munda 
Narasimgha pura 
Narasimgha garh 
Narasimgha pura 
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APPENDIX-XVIII 

The chain of places named after ‘Saradha’, an unknown port of the past. 
Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5: 6. 
1. Mayurbhanj Karanjia 35 Saradha Saradha’ 
2. Mayurbhanj Karanjia 135 Saradha Saradha 
3. Mayurbhanj Raruan 129 Saradha Saradha 
4. Mayurbhanj Sarat 11 Saradiha Saradha 
5. Keonjhar Harichandanpur 56 Saradhapasi Saradha posh’ 
6. Koraput Ambodala 77 Saradhapur Saradha pura 
7. Koraput Padmapur 28 Saradhapur Saradha pura 
8. Phulbani Phiringia 460 Saradhapali Saradha palli 
9. Phulbani Boudh 37 Saradhapur Saradha pura’ 
10. Phulbani Manamunda 66 Saradhapur Saradha pura 
11. Phulbani Manamunda 181 Saradhapali Saradha palli’ 
12. Phulbani Harbhanga 145 Saradha pur Saradha pura 
13. Phulbani Kotgarh 44 Saradhapur Saradha pura 
14. Kalahandi Sadar 37 Saradhapur Saradha pura 
15. Kalahandi Khariar 118 Saradhapur Saradha pura 
16. Kalahandi Sinapali 16 Saradhapur Saradha pura 
17. Kalahandi Sinapali 95 Saradhapur Saradha pura 
18. Sambalpur Sadar 2 Saradha pali Saradha palli 
19. Sambalpur Rengali 5 Saradha Saradha 
20. Sambalpur Sohela 36 Saradhapali Saradha palli 
21. Sambalpur Barpali 38 Saradhapali Saradha palli 
22. Sambalpur Bhatli 76 Saradhapoali Saradha palli 
23. Sambalpur Riamal 87 Saradhapur Saradha pura 
24. Sambalpur Naikul 156 Saradhapur Saradtha pura 
25. Bolangir Loisingha 112 Saradhapali Saradha palli 
26. Bolangir Sonepur 19 Saradhapali Saradha palli 
27. Bolangir Tarbha 122 Saradhapali Saradha palli 
28. Bolangir Birmaharajpur 250 Saradhapali Saradha palli 
29. Sundargarh Bonaigarh 35 Saradhapur Saradha pura 
30. Puri Khurda 58 Saradhapur Saradha pura 
1. The word ‘Saradha’ has been derived from Sanskrit ‘Shradha’ which means ‘love’. 
2. The term ‘posh’, which seems to be of aboriginal origin, implies a place or village. 
3. The word ‘pura’ implies a town or living-place. 
4. The word ‘palli‘ means ‘a village’. 
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Sl. District 


LL 2 


Balasore 
Puri 

Puri 

Puri 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Keonjhar 
9. Dhenkanal 
10. Dhenkanal 
11. Dhenkanal 
12. Dhenkanal 
13. Cuttack 
14. Cuttack 
15. Sambalpur 
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APPENDIX-XIX(A) 


Police Village 
station Reg. No. 
3. 4. 
Basudevpur 137 
Brahmagiri 185 
Bhubaneswar 31 
Khurda 203 
Berhampur 140 
Buguda 43 
Surada 65 
Patna 205 
Sadar 155 
Athmalik 13 
Kishorenagar 137 
Hindol 20 
Salepur 263 
Rajnagar 86 
Naikul 155 


The chain of river ports named as ‘Bhagabanpur’ in the past. 


Present name 


5. 


Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabandiha 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 


193 


Probable original 
name. 


6. 


Bhagabanpura’ 
Bhagabanpura 
Bhagabanpura 
Bhagabanpura 
Bhagabanpura 
Bhagabanpura 
Bhagabanpura 
Bhagaban diha’ 
Bhagabanpura 
Bhagabanpura 
Bhagabanpura 
Bhagabanpura 
Bhagabanpura 
Bhagabanpura 
Bhagabanpura 


1. Theterm ‘Bhagaban’ which means God, is often applied to ‘Jaina Tirthankars’. The place seems to have been connected 
with Jainism in the past. 
2. The term ‘diha’ is used for human settlements near a port and at times it is also regarded as a port. 


Sl. District 


1. 2. 


Puri 

Puri 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Koraput 
Phulbani 
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APPENDIX-XIX(B) 


Police Village 
station Reg. No. 
3. 4. 
Bhubaneswar 32 
Tangi 227 
Nuagan 39 
R.Udaygiri 181 
Thakurmunda 55 
Chhendipada 66 
Athmalik 6 
Narayanpatna 18 
Khajuripada 47 


The chain of river ports named as ‘Patrapada’ in the past. 


Present name 


9. 


Patrapada 
Patrapada 
Patrapada 
Patrapada 
Patrapada 
Patrapada 
Patrapada 
Patrapada 
Patrapada 


Probable original 
name. 


6. 


Patrapada’ 
Patrapada 
Patrapada 
Patrapada 
Patrapada 
Patrapada 
Patrapada 
Patrapada 
Patrapada 


1. The word ‘patra’ implies an official of the king’s court and ‘pada’ means a village. So, both the words together mean 
‘a village of the people employed by the king’. 
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APPENDIX-XX(A) 
The chain of river ports named as ‘Ekamra’ or ‘Bhubaneswar’ following a place-name of 
religious importance to the Hindus. 

Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 

No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Koraput Nowrangpur 55 Akamba Ekamra’ 
2. Koraput Kotpad 120 Ekama Ekamra 
3. Koraput Umarkot 44 Ekamba Ekamra 
4. Kalahandi Junagarh 177 Ekmaguda Ekamra garh 
5. Sambalpur Paikmal 2 Bhubaneswarpur Bhubaneswar pur’ 

1. The old-city Bhubaneswar was called ‘Ekamra-Kshetra’ or “the sacred place of the single mango tree’ in ancient 

times. It was considered as the abode of Lord ‘Siva’ and his consort ‘Parvati’. 
2. Most probably the place of ‘Ekamra’ was known as ‘Bhubaneswar’ (Tribhubaneswar), after the famous temple of 
Lord Siva or ‘Bhubaneswar’ (the supreme lord of the universe) was built there. 
APPENDIX-XX(B) 
The chain of ports named as ‘Parimala’, following the name of the famous 
Budhhist centre ‘Parimalagiri’ of ancient India. 

Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 

No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 9- 6. 

1. Cuttack Narasinghapur 140 Parmal Parimala 

2. Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 30 Parimala Parimala 

3. Phulbani Kotgarh 100 Pairimala Parimala 

4. Kalahandi Sadar 103 Poirmal Parimala 

5. Ganjam R.Udaygiri 116 Porimolo Parimala’ 

1. Parimalagiri, the famous Buddhist centre of Nagarjuna has so far not been identified. This particular place, surrounded 


by tall mountains, is a probable site of the ancient ‘Parimalagiri’. 


- 
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APPENDIX-XX(C) 


The chain of places named after ‘Puspagiri’, the famous Budhhist centre referred to by ‘Hiuen Tsang’. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Keonjhar Patna 40 Phullapahadi Phula pahad’ 

2. Koraput Jeypore 30 Puspuri Puspa puri 

3. Koraput Motu 28 Pusuguda Puspa garh 

4. Koraput Bissamcuttack 472 Pusuguda Puspa garh 

5. Koraput Malkangiri 193 Pusapali Puspa palli 

6. Phulbani Sadar 119 Pisupadar Puspa pada 

7. Phulbani Sadar 229 Pusi paju Puspa paju’ 

8. Phulbani Raikia 50 Pisubari Puspa-Bari’ 

9. Ganjam R.Udyagiri 19 Puspango Puspa panga® 

1. The Sanskrit name ‘Puspagiri’, when translated into local language becomes ‘Phulapahad’ or the hill of flowers. 
2. ‘Paju' is a tribal term used for a place or village. 

3. ‘Bari’ seems to be another name of the place, once connected with the Roman-trade. 

4. The term ‘panga’ seems to be of aboriginal origin, implying a village or settlement. 
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THE MARITIME INFRASTRUCTURE OF KALINGA 


The maritime-infrastructure of a country can be defined as the parts of a system, which as a 
whole contribute to the growth of maritime-activities of that particular land. Before acknolwedging 
that Kalinga was an important maritime power of ancient India, one has to look for evidences of a 
maritime infrastructure, which in the past had enabled her people to achieve a spectacular success 
in that field. As we already know, Kalinga had a long coast-line with a large number of ports and 
natural harbours, which fulfilled the fore-most requirement of such an infrastructure. Besides, this 
land had a net-work of navigable rivers, which once acted as the channels of internal communication. 
Stretching in between two major rivers of India, like the Ganges and the Godavari, with full control 
over their mouths, Kalinga virtually controlled a major share of the export-trade of the North as well 
as the South, for a very long period in history. As this country was rich, powerful and independent 
for a major part of the historical period, her political stability must have provided an internal security, 
necessary for the growth of trade, commerce and industry. In such a political and economic 
atmosphere, maritime activities, including ship-building and over-seas trade were likely to have 
flourished. But we do not have any internal evidence, particularly from the ancient period, to 
corroborate these assumptions. 


From foreign notices, like those of Megasthenes and Strabo, supported by the ‘Arthasastra’ of 
Kautilya, we learn that India under Chandragupta Maurya (c.321 to 297 B.C.), had already developed 
a very well organised Naval Department, which dealt with, not only navigation of the oceans, but 
also the inland navigation of rivers and lakes.” Though Kalinga was not under the Mauryan empire, 
during the period of Chandragupta, it was predominantly a maritime power of the time and was 
likely to have developed a similar organisation, with an effective administrative machinery at the 
lowest level, to protect her maritime interests. But again, we do not have any evidence to support 
this view. Our archaeological findings and ancient literary records are extremely inadequate in 
this respect. However, a study of place-names of ‘Orissa’, has yielded certain evidences, which may 
safely be taken into consideration to arrive at a few conclusions on the maritime infrastructure of 
Kalinga. These conclusions, can easily be subjected to verification, wherever necessary, through 
archaeological excavations. 


I. ANCIENT PORTS AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION 


Major ancient ports of Kalinga were located either inside the bay of Chilka or at a little distance, 
inland, from the mouths of rivers. As it appears, the captains of ships were careful enough to 


1. Asit has already been discussed in the previous chapter, the Chilka lake on the Orissan coast, was originally a small 
bay and at the same time, a great natural harbour. Many ancient ports had flourished there in the past, for many 
hundred years. 

R. K. Mookenji, “A History of Indian Shipping”, Longmans, Green and Co., Bombay and Calcutta, 1912, p.104. 
Leaving aside the ports of Chilka, almost all other ancient ports of Kalinga are now identified with places, located 
at a little distance from the coast and near the mouths of rivers. 


wo 
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avoid waves and storms of the shore and preferred safer inland harbours for anchorage of their 
ships. As small ships could ply through rivers, far inside the land, there were hundreds of river- 
ports all over the country. Even small boats could probably be dragged upstream in hilly regions 
for transport of cargoes. * The important places, not connected by rivers or any other natural water- 
routes, were joined by artificial water channels, called ‘Joda’ or ‘Jora’. ° Thousands of such ‘Jodas’ 
are still there in the coastal plains of Orissa and now used for irrigation of rice-fields. Most probably, 
these canals were once deep and broad enough for plying of boats. As a major part of the country 
was covered by a network of natural and artificial water channels, there were many categories of 
ports and trading-posts, which might have gradually grown, depending on the needs of the trading 
communities and the physical condition of places. Though in a few places, the old rivers or the 
water channels are totally extinct now, their marks can still be visible on the land and the sites of 
ancient ports can be observed as elevated grounds. 


The study of place-names and their geographic positions indicates that there was a systematic 
classification of ports, which might have grown gradually, since prehistoric times. Though Kautilya’s 
‘Arthasastra’, composed during the last part of fourth century B.C., refers ‘Pattana’ or ‘Panya pattana” 
as ports, there are Jeasons to believe that ports were also known by many other names, even during 
Kautilya’s period. An analysis of place-names and their locations, reveals that ports were known 
as Diha, Dhipa, Kuda, Khunta, Bahal, Munda, Kona, Koti, Pattana and Bunder etc., in different 
parts of Kalinga and probably, at different points of time. Though the exact implication of such 
names are unknown to us, it can safely be assumed that they imply different categories of ports and 
trade-centres, which once existed in this part of the country. 


1. The river-ports known as ‘Diha’ 


The literary meaning of the term ‘Diha’ is ‘a piece of homestead land’. But there are many 
villages and uninhabited elevated lands, situated on the banks of rivers in Orissa, which go by the 
name ‘diha’ . A list of 50 such names is given at the Appendix I(A). The geographic location and a 
few other features of these places clearly indicate that they were once used as minor river-ports. 
The names like, ‘Taula-diha’ and ‘Kara-diha’, which indicate past association of the places with 
‘weighment of goods’ and ‘collection of duties’ respectively, further strengthen this assumption. 
But the names like ‘Arya-diha’, ‘Bali-diha’, ‘Patal-diha’ and ‘Champa-diha’ etc., more frequently 
found in the list, suggest that the places were once used as colonies of the alien traders, coming 
from different lands. From this evidence, it appears that a ‘diha’, which was once considered to be 
a suitable landing-place for boats, gradually developed into a colony of a particular tribe or class of 


4. In the hilly regions of Orissa, there are a few small rivers, which do not appear to be navigable. But there are places, 
on their banks, which answer to the description of ancient ports. Most probably, in ancient times, such rivers were 
also used as water-routes for small boats. 

5. A Joda’ or ‘Jora’ implies an artificial water-link or canal, that joins two bigger water-channels or rivers. 

6. In almost all the sites of ancient river-ports, large mounds are observed. Most probably such mounds were made by 
the people to protect ships or boats from high-floods. 

7. Kautilya’s ‘Arthasastra’ in the Chapter of ‘Nabadhyakhya’ or ‘Superintendent of Ships’ refers to port-towns as 
‘Pattanas’ and commercial centres as ‘Panya pattanas’. See “Kautilya-Arthasastram”, Purbardham, by Anantaram 
Kar Sarma, Orissa Sahitya Academy, 1984, Bhubaneswar, pp.344-45. 

8. Kautilya only speaks of ‘Pattana’, a Sanskrit equivalent of port. But many types of ports were already there in India, 
before the Aryans came inside this country. The terms like Diha, Kuda, Dhipa, etc., used for ports, appear to be pre- 
Aryan terms, which were probably in use during Kautilya’s period, unknown to him. 

9. ‘Arya-diha’, ‘Bali-diha’, ‘Patala-diha‘’ and ‘Champa-diha’ mean bases, that belonged to the Aryan traders, the Balinese 
traders, the traders of ‘Patala’ and the traders of ‘Champa’ respectively. 
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people. So, at a later stage, the term ‘diha’ was rather used for colonies or settlements of different 
people around the ports. 


2. The river-ports known as ‘Dhipa’ 


The term ‘Dhipa’, which means ‘elevated ground’, was also used for river-ports in ancient Kalinga. 
But this term was not as common as ‘Diha’. There are only 15 names of ‘Dhipas’, given in the list, 
placed at the Appendix I(B). From the list it is evident that the river-ports of `Dhipa' category were 
also used exclusively by the people of common origins or professional bases. 


3. The river-ports called ‘Kuda’ 


The ‘Kudas’ were also another group of river-ports quite similar to ‘Diha’ and ‘Dhipa’. Like 
‘Dhipa’, the term ‘Kuda’ also means a mound or a high ground. In coastal Orissa, ‘Boita-kudas’ are 
observed in many places, on river-banks. As the word ‘Boita’, meaning ship, is linked to the term 
‘Kuda’, there is no difficulty in understanding that such places, on river-banks, were once used as 
ports. In the Appendix I(C), there is a list of 20 places, with the term ‘Kuda’ attached to their names. 
As these places are now located either on river banks or at a little distance from it, they clearly 
appear to have been used as ports in the past. 


4. The river-ports known as ‘Khunta’ 


From the list of place-names, given in the Appendix I(D), it appears that there were a few river- 
ports in Kalinga, known as ‘Khunta’. But they were not as many in number as ‘Dihas’ or ‘Kudas’. 
Unlike ‘Dhipa’ or ‘Kuda’, the term ‘Khunta’ means ‘a pillar or peg’. Most probably the pillar or peg, 
used for tying of boats, gave the places their names. The place-names like ‘Siam-khunta’, ‘Champa- 
khunta’ and ‘Sindhu-khunta’ etc. imply that these river-ports gradually became exclusive trade centres 
of different foreign communities. 


5. The river-ports called ‘Bahal’ 


The term ‘Bahal’ was used for a group of river-ports generally found in the hilly and forest 
regions of Orissa. There is a list of 45 names of such ports, which is given at the Appendix I (E). 
Though most of these places are now found located by the side of rivers and water channels, a few 
of them appear to have been disconnected from the ancient water-routes, probably due to changes 
in the environment. The ‘Bahals’ appear tobe a type of river-ports, which probably needed a special 
type of boats or navigation-skill to reach there.’ 


6. The river-ports called ‘Munda’ 


The term ‘Munda’ was widely used for river-ports, located away from the coast. In the Appendix 
I(F), there is a list of 50 places, with the term ‘Munda’ coined with their names. As it is evident from 


10. The places like ‘Bali-dhipa’ and ‘Pandya-dhipa’ were probably the exclusive port and base of the Balinese people 
and the people of Pandyan kingdom respectively. The places like ‘Lohar-dhipa’ and ‘Sundhi-dhipa’ were probably 
used by the professional guilds of ‘Lohars’ or Blacksmiths and “Sundhis’ or wine-makers, respectively. 

11. Though there are many ‘Boita kudas’ in the coastal districts of Orissa, all such names are not reflected in the Census 
records. 

12. The river-ports like ‘Siam-khunta’, ‘Champa-khunta’ and ‘Sindhu-khunta’ were probably under exclusive control of 
traders from Siam, Champa and Sindhu (Indus-region) respectively. 


13. Almost all the ‘Bahal’ group of river-ports are situated in difficult terrains and many of them are located close to 
narrow and fast flowing water-channels. 
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the list, the majority of such ports were situated in the districts away from the sea. Besides, it is also 
observed that most of these places were located by the side of minor-rivers or branch-rivers, with a 
few exceptions. In Oriya language, the term ‘Munda’ means ‘head’ or the ‘terminal’. Most probably 
during the ancient times, ports, located on the terminal points of the water-routes, were known as 
‘Mundas’. Despite the smaller size of these ports, they appear to have been considered important, 
at that time, for transport of cargoes from remote corners of the country, through the rivers, to 
major sea-ports. The place-names like ‘Pata-munda’, ‘Hati-munda’ and ‘Kukuda-munda’ indicate, 
that they were the ancient centres of silk-cloth, elephants and hens” respectively, the objects that 
were highly on demand for foreign trade. Again, from the names like ‘Bari-munda’, ‘Roma-munda’ 
and ‘Bali-munda’ etc., it is evident that these group of river-ports, situated in remote corners of 
Kalinga, had links with the famous Italian port of Bari, the city of Rome and the Indonesian island 
of Bali respectively. 


The term ‘Mandi’, used in the North as well as West-India for ‘market’, has a striking similarity 
with ‘Munda’ of Orissa. But here in this land, a market is usually termed as ‘Hata’. So, it is difficult 
to say whether the term ‘Munda’ was once used here, in the past, in the same sense, as the 
‘Mandi’ of Hindi-speaking areas of India. 


7. The ports called ‘Kona’ 


The term ‘Kona’ was applied to sea-ports as well as river-ports. There are many places with this 
name, now found situated on the sea-shore or the river-banks of Orissa. In the Appendix 1(G), there 
is a list of 60 such names, located in almost all the districts of the state. Though the ‘Arthasastra’ of 
Kautilya does not describe ` Konas’ as ports, we find its mention in Ptolemy's Geography of Ancient 
India as he names a few ports, like “Elang kon’ (Elam- -Kona),” ‘Kannagara’ (Kona- Nagar)” and 
‘Kamberi khon’ (Kaberi-Kona).” So, the term ‘Kona’ was in use in naming the ports in ancient 
India. But we do not know exactly, in what way a ~Kona’ was different from a ~Pattana’, mentioned 
in the Arthasastra, composed during the fourth century B.C. But both ‘Pattana’ and ‘Kona’ are 
Sanskrit terms and likely to have been introduced after the arrival of the Aryans in South-India. 
Though the term “Kona’ means ‘an angle’ or ‘a corner’, here in the case of ports, categorised as 
Konas, it probably implies a natural strip of land extending into the sea or river, at an angle with 
the coast-line or the river-bank. In this process, the tip of the projecting land becomes a suitable site 
for anchorage of large ships and the angle, that is made with the coast line, provides space for a 
small natural harbour. 


8. The ports called ‘Koti’ 
A number of places, situated close to the coast-line and on the river-banks in Orissa, have names 


14. The words ‘pata’ and ‘hati’ mean ‘silk-cloth’ and ‘elephants’ respectively. Kalinga was once famous all over India 
for her fine-silk and large elephants. The word ‘kukuda’ means ‘hen or cock’, which was probably considered as an 
important item of trade. 

15. The name ‘Elangkon’ appears to be a corrupt-form of ‘Elam-Kona’ and ‘Elam’ is a Tamil word for country. For the 
name ‘Elang kon’, see “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy” by S. N. Majumdar Sastri, 1927, 
Calcutta, p.54. 

16. ‘Kannagara’ is a corrupted form of ‘Kona-Nagara’ and the word ‘Nagara’ implies a city. For ‘Kannagara’, see 
“McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy” by S.N. Majumdar Sastri, 1927, Calcutta, p.69. 

17. ‘Kamberi khon’ seems to be a corrupted form of ‘Kaberi-Kona’. ‘Kaberi’ or ‘Kauvery’ is a river, which flows in the 
south, on Coromandel coast. Most probably, a guild of merchants operating in the port of ‘Kauvery patnam’, had 
opened a base for trade in one of the mouths of the Ganges, and named it as ‘Kaberi-Kona’. See “McCrindle’s 
Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy” by S. N. Majumdar Sastri, 1927, Calcutta, p.72. 
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linked to the term ‘Koti’. A careful examination of the sites as well as the names of these places, 
reveals that they were also ancient ports, very much like the ‘Konas’. In the Appendix I(H), 60 such 
place-names are listed, covering almost the whole state of Orissa. Out of this sample of names, in 6 
cases, the same place is called ‘Kona’ as well as ‘Koti’ (Kona- -Koti), indicating that ‘Kona’ and ‘Koti’ 
were either similar to each other or had a little difference between them. But in view of a separate 

name, it may be assumed that ‘Kotis’ were a different category of ports from Konas, which once 
existed in this land. Like Kona, Koti is also not referred in the ‘Arthasastra’ of Kautilya.’ ° But in 
Ptolemy”s Geography, we come across names of ports and metropolis like, Kottiara (Koti- -Arya), 
Korv (Koti) and Kottis (Koti).* From this, it appears that the term ‘Koti’ was very much in use in 
naming ¢ a particular category of ports in ancient India. The Sanskrit word ‘Koti’, means ‘end, tip or 
corner’. The famous ‘Koti’ of India is called ‘Dhanush-Koti’, which is a small cape, near 
Rameswaram. So like ‘Kona’, ‘Koti’ also implies a cape-like piece of land projecting into the sea or 
a river. It is quite probable that during ancient times, the captains of ships looked for such ideal 
spots for anchorage of their ships and the ports, with this physical feature were gradually known as 
‘Kotis’. 


9. The ports named ‘Pattana’ 


Though Kautilya in his ‘Arthasastra’ mentions ‘Pattana’ and ‘Panya pattana’, he does not describe 
their physical features. From this record, it is only assumed that ‘Pattanas’ were ports, while ‘Panya 
pattanas’ were trade centres or marts. Most of the major ‘Pattanas’ of the east-coast of India, like 

Kalingapatnam’ , ‘Bimlipatnam’, ‘Visakhapatnam’, ‘Masuli- patanam’ and ‘Naga pattinam’ etc. are 
now found located on the river-mouths or very close to it. There are many places in Orissa with the 
word ‘Pattana’ in their names that are generally found in the coastal areas, particularly on the river 
banks. On careful examination of their sites, it is found that while a few of them are situated near 
the river-mouths, many of them are located just on the river-banks or at a place where a branch- 
river joins the main channel of the river. As we do not have any ancient record on the physical 
features of Pattanas,” * basing on the available data, it can be assumed that though originally ports, 
located near the river-mouths, were regarded as ‘Pattanas’, subsequently this rule was not adhered 
to and important ports on river-banks were also grouped as Pattanas. Near the water-line of Chilka- 
lake, where many important ports had flourished in the past, we find only simple place-names and 
the word ‘Pattana’ only appears where a river opens into the lake. In the Appendix I(I), there is a 
list of 60 place-names, with the term ‘Pattana’ linked to them. In this list, it may be seen that in 
three instances, the word ‘Pattana’ is preceded by the terms like ‘Diha’, ‘Kuda’ and ‘Bundecr’ 
which have the same meaning. From this, it is clear that these 3 ports were already known € as 
‘Diha’, ‘Kuda’ and ‘Bunder”’ respectively, before the term ‘Pattana’ was added to them. So, this leads 
to the conclusion that the terms ‘Diha’, ‘Kuda’ and ‘Bunder’ are as old as ‘Pattana’ or even older 
than it. 


18. The ‘Arthasastra’ only mentions ‘Pattana’ and ‘Panya pattana’. 

19. S.N. Majumdaar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, 1927, Calcutta, p.53. 

20. Ibid., pp.59 and 61. 

21. Ibid. p66. 

22. Ibid., p.61. 

23. Anantaram Kara Sarma, “Kautalya-Arthasastram”, Purbardham, 1984, Bhubaneswar, p.345. 

24. The ‘Arthasastra’ is the oldest Indian document, which, among many other things, describes the duties and 


responsibilities of the Superintendent of ships and in this connection it refers to ‘Pattanas’ only. No other ancient 
text deals in detail about ‘Pattanas’. 


25. The names of the three places are ‘Sipakuda-Pattana’, ‘Nagar-Diha-Pattana’ and ~Bunder-Pattana’. 
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10. The ports called ‘Bunder’ 


The study of place-names reveals that there are many places in Orissa with the name ‘Bunder’. 
It is of interest to note that almost all these places are located either close to the sea or on the banks 
of rivers. In the Appendix I(J), a list of 55 places with such names, located in 11 districts (out of 13) 
of the State, is given as the evidence. On careful examination of the list, it appears that at present, 
most of these names are in highly corrupted form and it is difficult to recognise them. While 
considering this aspect, it seems, they were introduced in this land in a very early period of history. 
The names like ‘Bunder-Pattana’, ‘Koti-Bunder’ and ‘Kona-Bunder’ prove that the term ‘Bunder’ 
was introduced in this part of the country at a time, when the terms like ona’ and ‘Koti’ were 
already in use for ports and naming of those as ‘Pattana’ had not started.” ‘Bunder’ is a Persian 
word and the Persian-rule had started over North-Western part of India during the rule of great 
King Darius. The Persian King, in the year 518 B.C., had sent Scylax,” one expert Greek mariner, in 
an expedition to discover the mouth of the Indus. We do not know, whether the Persians, during 
their rule over Indian territory of the Indus valley, had established trade-links with Kalinga. But in 
view of this extensive Persian influence in naming the ports, the probability of an early Persian 
contact with Kalinga, during the rule of Darius, cannot be ruled out. 


11. The places with names connected to the term ‘Janga’ or ‘Ghat’ which seem to be the sites of 
ancient river-ports. 


In the Appendix-X of the Chapter II, a series of 48 place-names linked to the term ‘Janga’ has 
been given and it has been assumed that a primitive Southeast-Asian tribe known as ‘Janga” ° had 
immigrated into this land in a prehistoric period and their ancient settlements are now known by 
this name. A majority of these sites, now found on the river-banks and close to the sea, bear the 
signs of being river-ports in the distant past. Though the term ‘Janga’ does not convey any meaning 
in the local language, it is assumed that the Jangas being a sea-faring people had probably occupied 
the advantageous points on the water-route, which had gradually grown into ports. 


Similar to place-names connected to the term ‘Janga’, there are a few places with names linked 
to the term ‘Ghat’ and some of these ‘Ghats’ located on river-banks seem to be the sites of ancient 
river-ports. The word ‘Ghat’ in Oriya means ‘a place on the river-bank, where ferry service is provided 
to cross the river’. Most probably, a few river-ghats in the past, in due course, had developed into 
good river-ports by the virtue of their position on the internal trade-routes. 


While concluding the topic on various categories of ports, it can be argued that there may still 
be a few more categories of ports, known by different local names, which either escaped notice in 
Orissa or may be found in other parts of Kalinga that now remain within the boundaries of States 
like West Bengal and Andhra Pradesh. Besides, the places already listed under various categories 
do not give a complete picture for the whole of Orissa and more such names can still be traced, if 
a careful screening and survey is undertaken to locate them all. But inspite of these shortcomings 
the present findings reveal a picture of ancient Konlinga, where there were thousands of ports and 


26. As ‘Kona’ and ‘Koti’ form the first-half of the names, it is clear that ‘Bunder’ was added to them at a later date. But 
in case of the name ‘Bunder-Pattana’, the position is totally different. The term ‘Pattana’ appears to have been 
added to the original name ‘Bunder’. 

27. Scylax was a Greek from Caryanda in Asia Minor and he was probably a Commander in the fleet of Darius. See 
“The Quest for India” by Bjorn Landstrom, 1964, Stockholm, p.28. 

28. G.E. Gerini “Researches on Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern Asia”, Oriental Reprint, 1974, New Delhi, p.159. 
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trade-centres, all over the land, well connected with each other. This vital net-work of water-routes, 
not only ful-filled the needs of internal trade and commerce of the country, but also contributed to 
an expanding inter-country trade of the period. 


Il. THE SYSTEM OF REGULATING THE PRACTICE OF MARITIME TRADE IN THE PAST. 


While describing the duties and responsibilities of the Superintendent of ships, Kautilya in his 
‘Arthasastra’ gives a picture of rules and regulations pertaining to the inland and overseas navigation, 
that includes the nature of taxation on import and export of commodities by merchants and guilds. 
Though Kalinga was not under Maurya-rule, during Kautilya’s time, it is expected that Kalinga 
had developed similar rules and regulations to regulate her extensive maritime trade. But till date, 
we do not have any material evidence to support this view. So, again by analysing place-names, we 
may be able to arrive at some conclusions on the subject. 


1. Evidences in Support of the earliest form of trade-practice in Kalinga 


The system of barter was the earliest form of trade-practice, known to have been prevalent 
among various communities of the ancient world. There are evidences to suggest that Kalinga also 
had practised it, with the people beyond the ocean, during the dawn of civilization. In Appendix 
I(A), there are a few place-names like ‘Adal’ and ‘Badal’, which together imply ‘exchange of goods’. 
The first four names of the list, coming under the district of Puri are not far from the sea. Most 
probably, a few thousand years ago, when actual barter of goods took place there, between the 
native traders and the aliens coming through the ocean, the places were just on the coast line and 
could be close to sea-ports. In fact, the first two places of the list, where ` Adal’ is followed by 
*Badal’, are close to the site of an ancient port.” The remaining 7 places of the list are situated quite 
away from the sea and could possibly be ancient trading ports, located between two countries, 
bordering each other. Though place-names like ‘Adal’ and ‘Badal’, are a few in Orissa, their existence, 
even in a small number, proves that once in the distant past, the system of barter in trade, had been 
practised here. 


There is still another set of rare place-names in Orissa, formed with the term ‘Ogala’, which 
imply ‘physical obstruction of path’. Out of the 11 places, given in the list at the Appendix II(B), 7 
are situated not far from the coast-line, while the remaining four are at a good distance from the 
sea. Most probably, like the places ~Adal’ and ‘Badal’, these-places were once located either on the 
coast-line, close to the ports, or on the entry points of the trade routes, on the ancient border of the 
country. These place-names clearly show that once in the past, these points were guarded by the 
state authorities, like the Customs officials of the present day, not to let in or let out any trader with 
goods, without payment of duties to the King. In other words, these places had been the ancient 
‘Royal check-gates’ for control of the inter-country as well as the overseas trade of the time. 


29. Anantaram Karasarma, “Kautalya-Arthasastram”, Purbardham, 1984, Bhubaneswar, Pp.348-350. 

30. While the term ‘Adal’ means acceptance of goods, ‘Badal’ means giving away of goods of equal value in exchange 
and both the terms together imply “the process of exchange of goods’. 

31. ‘Manik-Patna’ or ‘Manikya-Pattana’ was an important port on the ‘Chilka’ lake, close to which both the places 
called Adal’ and ‘Badal’ are located. | 


32. a word ‘Ogala’ means ‘to guard the path by stretching both the hands’, so that no individual can pass 
rough. 
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2. Evidences in support of assessment of duties over imports and exports 


There are a few series of place-names in Orissa with the terms ‘Kanta’, ‘Kara’ and ‘Bandha'’ etc., 
mainly located in the coastal areas and close to the sites of ancient ports, indicating a well-organised 
ancient system for control of import and export of goods, through proper assessment and effective 
realisation of duties. In Appendix II(C), there is a list of 60 place-names, with the term ‘Kanta’ in 
each of them. Like ports, all these places are now located close to the coast-line or on the river- 
banks. The term ‘Kanta’ implies ‘the process of measuring, weighing or counting of goods’. It is 
assumed, that in these places in the past, the ships or ‘Boitas’ used to stop and the cargoes were 
subjected to weighment for assessment of taxes. Most probably, after realisation of duties, a ‘royal- 
seal’ was affixed on the goods.” 


There is another set of place-names, given at the Appendix II(D), where the word ‘Kara’ has 
been used. These places are also similarly located near the ports, as the places with the term ‘Kanta’ 
in their names. As the word ‘Kara’ means ‘tax’, it is needless to state that these are the spots where 
once taxes or duties were being realised from the merchants and traders for their merchandise. 
There is still another set of place-names, with the term ‘Bandha’ or ‘Bada’ in them, that are similarly 
found near the sites of ancient ports and harbours. The term’ Bandha’ or ‘Bada’, means ‘a barrier’. 
So, a place-name with this term implies a ‘barrier of tax’ or in other words, ‘a check gate’ for collection 
of duties. In Appendix II(E), 60 place-names with the term ‘Bandha’ or ‘Bada’ are given. From this 
list, names like ‘Belapari-Bandha’ or ‘the check-gate to cross the coast-line’, ‘Varuna-Bandha’ or ‘the 
check gate of the Sea-God Varuna’, ‘Bandha-Java’ or ‘the check gate for Javanese traders’ and 
‘Champa-Bandha’ or ‘the check-gate for traders of Champa’ etc., clearly indicate that these ‘Bandhas’ 
were there to control the maritime trade of the natives as well as the traders coming from overseas- 
countries. The names like ‘Arya-Bandha’ and ‘Kuru-Bandha’ etc. suggest, that these ‘Bandhas’ Were 
probably the earliest form of such an organisation to control internal as well as external trade.” The 
term ‘Kanta’ and the organisation, which developed with this name, stressing on weighment of 
goods and proper assessment of duties, appears to have been introduced in the country next to the 
period of ‘Bandha’. The word ‘Kara’ along with a few other Sanskrit terms, like ‘Mulya’ (the value) 
and ‘Sulka’ (the tax) € etc. were probably introduced at a time, when the terms ‘Bandha’ and ‘Kanta’ 
were already in use. ” Though these three separate terms had the same implication, in a few place- 
names, we find that two of these terms have been joined together.” 


Another important matter, which needs to be mentioned here is that the institutions of ‘Bandha’, 
‘Kanta’ or ‘Kara’ were run by state officials, who used to hold their office near the port, over a high 
stone plat-form with arrangements for weighing of valuable merchandise in the public-view. Such 
plat-forms are still there in the sites of many ancient and mediaeval ports, in the coastal regions of 


33. Kautilya in his ‘Arthasastra’ refers to the application of royal-seal to the goods of tracte after payment of duties at 
the port. Similar practices must have been followed in Kalingan ports during Kautilya‘’s period and after it, when 
Kalinga came under the Maurya-rule. See “Kautalya-Arthasastram”, Purbardham, by A. R. KaraSarma, 1984, 
Bhubaneswar, p.349. 

34. While ‘Arya-Bandha’ relates to the early Aryans, ‘Kuru-Bandha’ relates to the Aryans of a later period, when they 
were divided into different clans. 

35. The words like ‘Sulka’ and ‘Mulya’, found associated with the term ‘Kara’, are of Sanskrit origin and might have 
been introduced in the system after the arrival of the Aryans in South India. ‘Bandha’ and ‘Kanta’ are local terms 
and must have been in use before the arrival of the Aryans. 

36. There are place-names like ‘Kanta-Bada’, ‘Kanta-Bandha’, ‘Kara-Bada’ and ‘Bandha-Kara’ etc. having two terms 
together, probably for clarification of the purpose. 
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The rectangular sand-stone platform with 
provision for weighment, located near 
the village ‘Nimina’ on the Chilka lake. 


27. The square stone platform, with an arch, in the village Palur, which was a great port in the past. 
This platform does not seem to be very old. As it is located in front of the house of the local chieftain or king, it is 
assumed that it was used a few hundred years back, under strict supervision of the Chieftain of the place. 
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Orissa. Though local-people relate these plat-forms, called ‘Mandaps’, to the religious rites connected 
with nearby Hindu-temples, very rarely any religious function is organised over them. Near the 
village ‘Nimina’ (Nimnanasi), which is the site of ancient port ‘Nanigaina’ of Ptolemy, there is a 
beautiful stone-platform, with arrangement to hang a balance, between two nicely carved ston: 
pillars. This is situated close to the Chilka lake and away from any village or temple. This is a large 
rectangular platform, which clearly appears to have been related to the activities of an ancient port. 
But the platforms or ‘Mandaps’, generally found in the villages, located on river-banks, are square 
in form and invariably provided with an arch on it. In many cases, these arches are also fitted with 
iron hooks, which were probably used in the past, for hanging a balance. Many of these plat-forms 
are beautifully made with carved stones and are found more in number, close to the sites of 
flourishing ports of the past. As some of these plat-forms are located inside the temple-compounds, 
or just in front of them, it is assumed that at some point of time, it was necessary for Hindu traders 
and merchants, coming back from the overseas trade, to make a declaration of their earnings before 
the deity, so that an appropriate share could be taken away for the royal treasury. Most probably in 
this process, the platforms, which were originally meant for assessment of duties on import and 
export of goods, gradually acquired an undue religious implication all over Orissa. 


3. Evidence of association of ports with places having names coined with terms : Kanta, Kara, 
Bandha or Bada 


Sl. No Name and Name of the place Village Remarks 
description with the term kanta, number and 
of the port kara or bandha, loca- P.S. of the place 
ted close to the port 
1. Puri town (a) Kanta-siuli’ 127, Puri-Sadar Three places, with three 
(situated (Kantar-sila) different terms have 
on the sea- grown up there, close 
shore and (b)'Karadi’ (kara-diha) 29, Puri-Sadar to the present town 
connected by of Puri.” 
small rivers) (c)'Belapari-bandha’ 184, Puri-Sadar 
2: Kakatpur, Kanta-para 15, Kakatpur The place ‘Kanta- 
Dist : Puri (Kati- para’ is located close to 
kardam of Ptolemy) the site of the ancient-port 
3. Cuttack, Town, Karapada 49, Sadar-Cuttack ‘Kar-pada’ is situated 
(Important river- close to Cuttack, 
port of the between the 
Mahanadi) Mahanadi and the 
Kathjuri rivers 
4. Palur or Paloura Kantia-godo 175, Rambha, ‘Kantiagarh’ is situated 
Dist: Ganjam (Kanta-garh) on the sea-shore, 
(The famous close to the opening of 
port and harbour Chilka-lake into 
of Ptolemy) the sea, called 


‘Palur mouth’. 


37. The ancient history of the Puri-town, famous for Lord Jagannath, is still unknown. Most probably it is the site of 
several ancient ports, which had flourished at different points of time. 
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5. Pathara, Ganjam Kara-padar 66, Rambha ‘Kara-padar’ is located 
(Parthalis near the Chilka-lake 
of Pliny) and close to’Pathara’ 

6. Gopal-pur, ‘Golabandha™ 25, Berhampur ‘Gola bandha’ is 
Ganjam (Gola-bandha) located close to 

Gopalpur on the coast. 

7. Chhatragarh, ‘Khari-bandha™ 127, Banpur ‘Khari bandha’ 
near Gadadwara, is situated very close 
Puri (Che-li-ta to the site of the ancient 
-lo-Ching of port of Chhatragarh 
HiuenTsang) on the Chilka lake 


III. FACILITIES ASSOCIATED WITH THE MARITIME TRADE IN THE PAST 


While screening place-names of the coastal belt as well as the river-valleys of Orissa, one comes 
across a few place-names that occur quite frequently, particularly close to the sites of ancient ports. 
As this is a common feature all over Orissa, it is assumed that in some way or other, these places 
were once connected with the maritime activities of the past. These place-names are coined with 
the terms like ‘Bati’ (lamp), ‘Hata’ (market), ‘Khamara’ (Store) and ‘Sarei’ (Hotel or Rest house) etc., 
which appear to be the facilities, associated with the maritime activities of a distant period in the 
past. 


1. The provision of lamp-posts at the port-sites 


In Appendix-III(A), there is a list of 41 place-names, with the term ‘Bati’ linked to each, now 
found mostly on the river-banks, and in places, close to the sites of ancient ports. The word ‘Bati’ 
in Oriya means ‘Lamp’. The English equivalents of the place-names given in the list would be like 
‘Four-lamps’, ‘Ten-lamps’, ‘Forty-lamps’ and ‘Thirteen-lamps’ etc., which give an impression that 
those places were once known by the number of the lamps hoisted there. The place names like 
`Tera bati bandha’, which means ‘a toll-gate of thirteen lamps’, and ‘Kanta-bati’, which implies ‘the 
lamp of the place where cargoes are measured for assessment of duty’, clearly indicate that the 
places, connected with maritime activities were fitted with lamps. It was a general practice to place 
a bright lamp on a hill-top, close to the port, so that it could be visible at night. Besides, there is a 
long standing religious practice among the people in the coastal areas, to hoist ‘Sky-lamps’ (Akash- 
bati),” during the month of ‘Kartik’ (Oct. - Nov.) . Most probably, in ancient times, such practices 
were strictly followed in the villages located on river-banks, so that sailors passing through river- 
routes at night, could recognise different locations correctly, by counting the number of lamps 
hoisted there. 


2. The existence of organised markets in the proximity of ports 


The place-names with the term ‘Hata’ are a common occurrence among the clusters of sites of 


38. Gola-bandha appears to be the site of a check-post on the sea, once connected with the Golas of Burma. 

39. The word ‘Khari’ means ‘Salty’ and here it implies ‘the sea’. With the term ~Bandha’, this means ‘the Check-post on 
the sea’. But the same term Khari’ may also mean ° middle-east-countries’ or the ~Kharijite Arabs’. In that case, this 
may imply ‘a check-post for the Arab-traders’. 

40. Without archaeological support, it is difficult to state, how and when such a maritime infrastructure had developed. 

41. The series of place-names, connected with the term ‘Bati’, have a typical character, where mostly, a definite number 
appears before the term. 

42. ‘Akash-bati’ is prepared by putting an earthen lamp inside a perforated pot with cover, which is hoisted through 
ropes to the top of a bambo pole, by pully system. | 
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28. The lamp on the hill-top at 
Khandualkot, on the Chilka 
lake. 


The top-most point of the hill called 
‘Dipa mundia’ or ‘the hill of the 
lamp’, on which there is a lamp hole 
to hold about 25 litres of oil. This 
hill is located on the Chilka lake, 
close to the mouth or river ‘Salia’. 


The photograph of the lamp-hole on the hill top. 
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29. A pillar on the hill-top, 
near the village ‘Palur’. 


This pillar is about 8 feet in 
height, with a socket on the top, 
probably to hold a lamp. Lately, 
some local people have started 
worshipping it, as the phallic 
symbol of lord Siva. 


ancient river-ports. The word ° Hata’ in Oriya means, a weekly market. Though there are hundreds 
of place-names connected to the term ‘Hata’ in Orissa, only a few have been chosen as example, 
which may be seen i in Appendix III(B). The place-names like ‘Arya-hat’, ‘Malay-hat’, ‘Hata-Lida’ 
and ‘Hata-Bari’ etc. ® clearly indicate that a few ‘hats’ or ‘weekly-markets’ were also linked to alien 
traders, coming from different countries and distant places. Besides, ‘hatas’ were there, as a general- 
rule among ports, for sale of imported goods to the local people or for exchange of merchandise 
between traders. Despite the modern trend of urbanisation, many of these ‘hatas’ are still organised 
as a part of the ancient economic culture, which has passed from generation to generation. Leaving 
aside, the institution of ‘hata’, there was another form of economic activity, of a greater scale, called 
the ‘Melans',” which were organised once in a year, in a particular period and used to continue for 
several days. The word ‘Melan’ in Oriya means ‘a fair’. Though such ‘Melans’ are still organised, 
every year, in the sites of many ancient and mediaeval ports, their original economic implications 
have been totally forgotten by the people. These are now perceived, more or less, as religious 
festivals, connected with the presiding deities of the respective places. 


43. While ‘Arya-hat’ was probably linked to the Aryans of North-West-India, ‘Malay-hat’ was connected with the 
traders of Malay, in Southeast-Asia. ‘Hata-Lida’ and ‘Hata-Bari’ were probably connected with, Italian ports of 
‘Lida’ and ‘Bari’ respectively. 

44. The word ‘Melan’ in Oriya is similar to the Hindi word ‘Mela’, used for religious festivals. ‘Melans’ in Orissa are 
organised after the harvesting of rice-crops and during the period of spring and early summer. 
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3. The existence of large store-houses for storage of merchandise, connected with the maritime 
trade 


‘Khamara’ is an Oriya word, which means a store or a granary and ‘Bhandara’ is just a Sanskrit 
equivalent of it. Out of the fifteen examples given of place-names, connected with these terms in 
Appendix III(C), only in four cases, the word ‘Bhandara’ has been used. Though place-names with 
these terms do not occur frequently in the areas of past maritime activities, their existence in a few 
places and the composition of these place-names clearly indicate that such places were once related 
to maritime activities. It is needless to state that the name like ‘Kara-Diha-Khamara’, which means 
‘the store-house of the tax yielding port’, clearly explains its purpose. Besides, place-name like 
‘Roma-Khamara’ also reveals that the traders of the Italian city of Rome had their exclusive ‘Khamara’ 
for storage of merchandise, connected with their maritime trade. In view of the facts, it can be 
safely assumed that maritime infrastructure of Kalinga included storage facility for goods and 
merchandise, which was extended to the natives as well as the alien traders, operating in the country. 


4. The existence of a few ship-building centres, connected with the maritime activities of the 
land 


There are a few places in Orissa with names connected to the term ‘Nau’ or ‘Boita’, which may 
be seen in Appendix III(D). Almost all of these places are situated on river-banks and are widely 
distributed over an extensive area. While the word ‘Boita’ means ‘ship’, ‘Nau’ is a Sanskrit term 
applied to ships as well as boats. As in some of these places, the caste-groups of carpenters and 
blacksmiths are found living, it is assumed that these places were probably ship and boat building 

centres of the past.” ` But the place name like ‘Nau-Kona’ clearly indicate that it was a port. Though 
without further enquiry or research, it is not possible to arrive at a definite conclusion on the matter, 
depending only on their names and locations, it can only be said that at some point of time, these 
places were connected with maritime activities. 


5. The existence of ‘Rest-houses’ for the traders and mariners near the ports 


In Appendix III(E), there is a list of 15 place-names, coined with the term ‘Sarei’, which are 
found distributed over a wide area of the state, covering the coastal plains as well as the banks of 
important rivers. The place-names like ‘Sarei-Kona’, ‘Sarei-Kona-Pattana’ and ‘Boita-Sarei’ etc.” 
reveal that once in the past, the places with such names were connected with the maritime activities 
of the land. ‘Sarei’ is a Perso-Arabic word, which implies ‘a rest-house or a hotel’. Most probably, 
this concept of ‘Sarei’ was introduced in this land and particularly in the field of maritime trade, by 
the Persian merchants or Arab-traders, at a point of time, unknown to us. But for their usefulness, 
the idea of ‘Sarei’ was accepted by the native-traders and institutions of the type were opened near 
the flourishing ports and trade-centres, to provide safe resting places to the alien traders, who needed 
it most. 


6. The classification of traders and merchants connected with the maritime trade to facilitate 
trade-transactions of the period 


In ancient India, the traders and merchants were probably known by their classes, which indicated 


45. The presence of a good number of carpenters or the people of this particular caste-group, indicates that their fore- 
fathers were probably living there to build ships. 

46. While ‘Kona’ and ‘Pattana’ imply ports, the word ‘Boita’ means a ship. As the term ‘Sarei’ is found linked to 
‘Kona’, ‘Pattana’ and ‘Boita’, it is assumed that ‘Sarei’ was a part of ancient maritime infrastructure of the land. 
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their relative position in the society. We do not have a dependable ancient record, indicating the 
basis of this class-division. But from the Orissan folk-tales and copper-plate-grants of the mediaeval 
period, it is learnt that the merchants and the traders were known as ‘Sadhabas’ and ‘Sadhus’ 
respectively. The word ‘Sadhaba’ appears to be a corrupted form of the Sanskrit term ‘Sarthabaha’, 
under which the rich-traders were once grouped. The term ‘Sadhu’ was applied to the common 
group of traders of Vaisya-caste, which is still used as a family-name or title by the Vaisyas, in a 
slightly corrupted form. Except these two classes, there is little information about other groups of 
traders, once operating in this land. But the screening of place-names has revealed that there are a 
few places in Orissa, which were once known by the class of traders living there. In Appendix 
III(F), there is a list of 17 places, found mostly close to the sites of ancient and mediaeval ports, 
which indicate the ancient groupings of traders, through their present names. From this list, it is 
evident that traders and merchants of Kalinga were grouped into three different classes, like Sadhu 
(trader), Banika (merchant) and Saudagar (great merchant). The place-names like ‘Sadhu-Bahal’ and 
‘Sadhu-Munda’ also suggest that these traders were engaged in maritime trade of the period. 
Though there is no such place-name like ‘Sarthabaha’ in Orissa now, in view of their frequent mention 
in the folk-tales, it is assumed that a group of Sadhus (traders) could probably reach that status, 
through their successful overseas trade in the past. This type of classification of traders and merchants 
probably helped in trade-transactions, between different individuals and guilds. 


7. The provision of sweet water sources and religious institutions at the port sites 


Though it is not reflected in place-names, as indicated earlier, one finds a good number of 
ponds and wells in almost all the sites of the ancient and mediaeval ports. As the coastal regions of 
Orissa are exposed to frequent flood-havocs, in many port-sites, one finds these tanks and wells, 
either half buried or fully buried under the earth. In the sites of very ancient ports, one often hears 
reports from the local people of discovering a series of stone or terracotta rimmed wells, almost 10 
to 25 feet under the sands. Again, very much like the wells and ponds, the remains of many old 
shrines are also observed in the places connected with maritime activities in the past. In many 
ancient sites, these shrines or temples are also found buried under the earth along with their idols, 
which the people of the area discover by chance. 


8. A few other practices of the past, which contributed to the growth of Maritime infrastructure 


(a) In Appendix III(G), a list of 24 place-names are placed, which appear to have been connected 
with different aspects of maritime infrastructure in the past. The first 6 places of the list, appear 
to have been named after ships that were once called as ‘Sapta-Tira’ (The seven shores), ‘Sapta- 
Sagara’ (The seven seas), ‘Jalanidhi’ (The gem of water), ‘Jal-Tari’ (The water-boat), ‘Jal-Sarada’ 
(The Goddess Sarada of Water) and ‘Maha Sindhu’ (The great ocean). All these places are now 
located on the banks of rivers, which were probably the colonies of sailors of the ships with 
respective names. 


(b) The place-names like ‘Kulantara’, which means ‘the other shore’ and ‘Parikula’, which implies 
“those who have crossed the shore’, were probably the terms applied to the camps of the 


47. A. P. Patnaik, ‘Smruti ‘O’ Bismrutira Ketoti Chhinnasutra’, “Sagara ‘O’ Sahitya”, Ed. by Prof. K. S. Behera, 1993, 
Cuttack, p.96. 

48. The title or surname ‘Sahu’ is a corrupted form of ‘Sadhu’. 

49. ‘Bahal’ and ‘Munda’ are two types of river-ports, with which the word ‘Sadhu’ is linked. 
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outgoing and incoming sailors respectively, as per the rules, prevalent in the country during 
that period. There are altogether, five such places and all these are located not only near the 
coast-line, but also close to the sites of ancient ports. In a way, the locations of these places are 
spread over 500 Kms. of the coast-line, extending from Berhampur (Ganjam) to the district of 
Mayurbhanj. Whatever may be the original purpose of having these places close to ancient 
sea-ports, in view of their specific names, their past maritime implications can not be denied.” 


(c) There i is still another set of places in the list, with names like ‘Beghari’, ‘Aghari’ and ‘Andiha’ 
etc., which generally mean ‘people without a home or base’. These terms appear to have 
been applied to foreigners, coming from different countries to this land. These places, which 
were once the sites of temporary colonies or camps of the home-less alien traders, are now 
found located, close to the coast-line. 


(d) There are four places in the list, with the term ‘Longer’ or ‘Ankusa’ incorporated in their 
names and located close to the sites of ancient ports. Both the terms ‘Longer’ and its Sanskrit 
equivalent ‘Ankusha’ mean ‘the anchor’, used in ships. On visiting two of these places, “it 
was found that those were the sites of ancient river ports, close to the sea, where a few black- 
smith families still live along with other caste-groups. Most probably, in the past, the forefathers 
of the present black-smiths were expert anchor-makers, who gave the place its name. This 
single instance reveals an important fact that the maritime related trade and industry had also 
grown in the places close to ports, during the period of maritime growth in the country. 


(e) The place- names like ‘Pani-dwara’ (water-gate) and Khola-dwara (Open-gate), occurring close 
to the coast, “ not only speak of maritime trade of the past, but also give an evidence in support 
of free-trade-policy of that period. 


(f) There are still two more place-names in the list, the implications of which are considered 
important. The name ‘Dhowgrama’ or ‘the village of dhows’, clearly refers to ‘the dhows’ or 
‘boats’ of Arab-traders, those who were trading in the region, at some point of time. 


(g) The place called ‘Nau-sena’, which means ‘the Naval-force’, reveals that in the past, during the 
period of maritime growth, the kings used to have a Navy, which was stationed there, probably 
to safeguard the maritime interests of the country.” 


50. ‘Kulantara’ and ‘Parikula’ were probably two opposite terms implying the people going out of the country and the 
people coming inside the country respectively. 

51. Place-names, with specific terms like ‘Kulantara’ and ‘Parikula’, occur in five different places, close to the sites of 
ancient ports.'Kulantara’ is a Sanskrit compound word like ‘Desantara’ (the other country), which means ‘the other 
shore’. In this case, the word implies ‘the people wishing to visit the other shore of the ocean’. The term ‘Parikula’, 
which occurs thrice, probably means ‘the people, who have crossed the sea-shore or the bank of a river to come 
inside the country’. 

52. While the terms ‘Beghari’ and ‘Aghari’ mean ‘people without home’, the term ‘Andiha’ implies ‘people without a 
base’. 

53. This author has visited both the ‘Ankusa puras’ located on river-banks, bearing signs of ancient ports. While 
‘Ankusapura’ of Puri district has families of blacksmiths of the usual ‘Kamara’ caste-group, the blacksmiths of 
‘Ankusapura’, Ganjam, belong to unusual ‘Badhei’ or ‘carpenter-caste’ and they say that they have been doing this 
work for generations. 

54. While ‘Panidwara’ is located close to Chilka lake, which had many good ports and harbours in the past, ‘Kholadwara’ 
is situated on the bank of a river called ‘Gangua’, which is connected to the lake through the river ‘Daya’. 

55. The place called ‘Lausena’ or ‘Nau-sena’ is situated between two small rivers, which open into ‘the Mahanadi’, a 
big, navigable river of the eastern coast. Most probably, in the past, this place was also connected to the ‘Chilka 
lake’, which is not far off, through a river, which is extinct now. 
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IV. THE OBJECTS OF MARITIME-TRADE IN THE PAST 


Though it is said that Kalinga had maritime trade links with many countries beyond the ocean, 
we have little knowledge about her products or the objects of maritime trade. In the folktales and 
literary works of Orissa, there are references to excellent elephants, fine fabrics and valuable 
diamonds of Kalinga, which have not been supported so far, with adequate internal evidence. 
Again, in this case, the screening and analysis of place-names yield certain facts, which appear to 
be reliable evidences on the subject. There are many place-names in Orissa, which relate to the 
products of the region and the listing of such names, gives an idea about their number and 
distribution, which in turn reveal the volume and continuity of trade. 


1. The elephant as an important object of trade 


In ancient India, elephants were used by kings and nobles as a mode of transport and a large 
number of trained elephants were necessary for wars. Kautilya’s ‘Arthasastra’, describes in detail, 
about the training and maintenance of elephants, to be used in wars. The number of elephants in 
a king’s army was considered as a measure of strength. As Kalinga had innumerable herds of 
excellent elephants, which were considered the best species in India, their organised catching and 
taming were probably taken up by the guilds of traders in the country. Selling of such tamed 
elephants in India, as well as abroad, was considered a profitable trade. The depictions of elephants 
inside boats, as found in two architectural pieces of stone, collected from Bhubaneswar and Konark 
respectively,” clearly indicate that elephants were being exported abroad as an important commodity 
of trade. In Appendix IV(A), there is a list of 35 place-names, spread over almost whole of Orissa, 
connected with the word ‘Hati’ or its Sanskrit equivalent ‘Kunjara’ or Gaja, which mean elephants. 
A good number of these place-names are called ‘Hati-Bari’ or ‘the elephant-yard’. Most probably, 
elephant-yards were being maintained in many places of the country for taming and training of 
elephants in a large-scale. The places like ‘Hati-Koti’, ‘Hati-Kona’, ‘Hati-Munda’ and ‘Hati-Bahal’ 
etc., clearly indicate that a special { pe of ports and harbours of the period, were dealing with the 
transport and export of elephants. The locations of a few places, connected with the term ‘Hati’, 
very close to ancient sea-ports, corroborates the fact that elephants were being kept close to major 
sea-ports, to be carried in bigger vessels abroad, at an appropriate time. The place-names like 
‘Kunjara-Kanta’, ‘Hati-Bandha’ and ‘Hati-Chhad’ etc., suggest that certain amounts of tax or duty 
were realised from the traders before export of the animals from the country.” 


2. The birds like peacocks, cocks and hens as items of foreign trade 


There are a few place-names in Orissa coined with the word ‘Mayura’ or its Tamil equivalent, 


56. ‘Arnaba Bihara’, the Sanskrit text, composed by Nrusingha Rajguru during the eighteenth century A.D., describes 
Kalingan vessels carrying elephants, diamonds and fine cloth. Upendra Bhanja and a few other Orissan poets 
have also praised the quality of cloth produced by the weavers in Kalinga. 

57. Anantaram Karasarma, “Kautalya Arthasastram”, Purbardham, 1984, Bhubaneswar, pp.371-380. 

58. Out of the two architectural pieces of stone, one was collected from the rice-fields of Bhubaneswar and the other 
from the ruins of Konark temple. While one of these pieces is in ‘Orissa Museum’, Bhubaneswar, the other is kept 
in the Museum at Calcutta. 

59. ‘Koti’, ‘Kona’, ‘Munda’ and ‘Bahal’ are different terms, used for different types of ports. 

60. There are place-names connected with the term ‘Hati’ or ‘Kunjar’ found near ‘Ranpur’ and ‘Tangi’ of Puri district, 
which are not far from the Chilka-lake. Besides, there is another place called ‘Hatipada’ or ‘the elephant's place’, 
situated on the coast, near Gopalpur port, in the district of Ganjam. 

61. While terms ‘Kanta’ and ‘Bandha’ imply ‘check-posts’ for collection of tax, ‘Chhad’ means ‘clearance of goods’, 
probably after payment of export-duty. 
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‘Tokei’, which means ‘pea-cock or pea-hen’.” Altogether, eleven such names could be traced, which 
are given in Appendix IV(B). One interesting feature with the distribution of these names is that, a 
few of them are found located close to the sites of ancient ports, near the coast-line, where peacocks 
are rarely found in their wild state.” But like elephants, pea-cocks and pea-hens are usually found, 
in quite a good number, in the hilly forest regions of Orissa. As the climate and environment of the 
land suit the growth of peacocks, there might have been quite a larger population of these beautiful 
birds, in this part of India, compared to other areas, during the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The place-names like Mayura-dimba (the eggs of peahens), ‘Tanku’ (the nest of white ants) and 
‘Mayura gada’ (the ramp for loading peacocks in boats) indicate that there was a practice of 
organised rearing of pea-cocks, before their export outside the country.” According to a few eminent 
scholars, certain Indian commodities, like rice, peacocks and sandal- wood, were known to the Greeks 
and others under their Indian names in the fifth century B.C.” It is also stated that maritime 
commerce between India and Babylon flourished during sixth century B.C. and it was chiefly in the 
hands of Dravidians.” These assumptions fit in very well with the present findings, where peacocks 
appear to have been a commodity of maritime commerce and Tamil name for the bird has been 
used in naming a few places, indicating that the trade was partly in the hands of the Dravidians. 


Again, in the same list of place-names of Appendix IV(B), Group-two, there are five place-names, 
coined with the word ‘Kukuda’ or its Sanskrit equivalent ‘Kukkuti and Kukkuta’, which mean the 
hen and cock or the domestic fowl. The name ‘Kukuda-Munda’' indicates that hens and cocks were 
also used as commodities of maritime trade, like the pea-cocks.’ Again, like peacocks, hens and 
cocks are still found in their wild state in the forests of Orissa. From this, it may be assumed that at 
some point of time, in the past, hens and cocks (Gallus domesticus) were probably exported from 
this country to the outside-world. 


3. The silk and cotton cloth of Kalinga as highly valued goods of overseas trade 


There are many place-names in Orissa connected to the term ‘Patta’, which means silk-cloth. 
In Appendix IV(C), there is a list of 21 places, with the term ‘Pata’ linked to their names, where we 
still find either a group of weavers producing silk or cotton cloth, through their hand-looms, or just 
living there. In case, they are not traced in a few places, which is rare, some of the weaver-families 
are likely to be found in the surrounding villages.” ° Weavers are also found living in the villages 
close to the sites of ancient ports and harbours. The word ‘Pata’ in Oriya has been derived from 


62. Dr. Caldwell, in his “Grammar of the Dravidian Languages”, p.91, says “ in the ancient poetical, purely Tamil- 
Malayalam name of the pea-cock is ‘Tokei’, the bird with the (splendid) tail.” See “A History of Indian Shipping” 
by Radhakumud Mookenji, 1912, Bombay and Calcutta, p.93. 

63. Places like ‘Mayura-gada’ and ‘Mayura padar’ are located close to the ancient ports of ‘Banpur’ and ‘Kontiagada’ 
respectively. Most probably, from these places, peacocks were ounce exported out of the country. 

64. The series of these place names indicate that, once in the past, the eggs of pea-hens were being collected from the 
forest for hatching, then the chicks were being fed with white-ants from ‘tanku’ and when they grew into a proper- 
size, they were being loaded on boats in cages through the ‘ramps’ made for the purpose on the river-banks. In 
other words, the place-names provide evidence in support of organised rearing of pea-cocks in the past. 

65. R. K. Mookeni, “A History of Indian Shipping”, 1912, Bombay and Calcutta, p.88-89. 

66. Ibid. 

67. The term ‘Munda’ implies ‘a port’ and the place-name ‘Kukuda-Munda’ means ‘a port dealing with hens and 
cocks’. This could only be possible, as the birds were used as commodities of maritime-trade. 

68. If weavers are not found, in the places, known by the term ‘pata’, they may be found in the villages close to it. 

69. Many settlements or colonies of weavers can still be found on the banks of rivers like the Mahanadi and the rivers 
that flow into the Chilka-lake. The places like ‘Ranpur’ and ‘Kalapathar’ in the district of Puri, ‘Tigiria’ in the 
district of Cuttack and ‘Barpali’ in the district of Sambalpur, are famous for the fine cloth, produced by the weavers 
there. 
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the Sanskrit ‘Patta’, which means fine cloth. But in Oriya, the word’Pata’ or ‘Patta’ means only silk- 
cloth. The present reputation of Orissan silk and cotton saris (female-wear), that are produced mostly 
by the weavers of the listed places in the Appendix 1V(C), clearly proves that the forefathers of 
these weavers, once produced excellent silk or cotton cloth, which was admired in India as well as 
abroad.” The place-names like ‘Pata-Kona’, ~Pata-Kuda’, ‘Pata-Munda’ and ‘Pata-Koti’ etc. indicate 
that there were a few ports in Kalinga famous for the country’s product ~Pata’ and it was considered 
an important item of overseas trade. A few place-names like ‘Pata-Bandha’ also reveal that it was a 
taxable commodity for export. 


4. The trade in diamonds and precious-stones of the past. 


It is said that Kalinga was once famous for her precious stones and diamonds. The Sanskrit 
palm-leaf manuscript of ‘Arnaba Bihar’, composed by Nrusingha Rajguru, during the eighteenth 
century A.D., corroborates this fact by describing export of diamond-ornaments from Kalinga by a 
ship called ‘Megharaja’. As precious stones are still mined in Orissa, in the districts of Kalahandi 
and Bolangir,” it is quite probable that during ancient times, enough diamonds could be mined in 
Kalinga, so that an inter-country maritime trade of this valuable mineral could be sustained. We 
learn from the writings of Herodotus, that the ancient city of Babylon, obtained precious stones 
from India.” As there is no mention of ‘Kalinga’, anywhere in the text, it is difficult to say, whether 
Kalinga had a share in it. But there is evidence in support of the fact that Kalinga in the past had 
taken part in the trade of diamonds. While screening place-names, a series of names could be traced 
in Orissa, linked to the term ‘Hira’ or diamond. In Appendix IV(D), there is a list of 17 such-names, 
spread over nine districts of the State. As all the names are similar and distributed over a wide 
geographic area, it is assumed that either one or a few of the places were the real diamond producing 
centres, while others were just trading posts for the mineral or subsidiary ports of the main port 
dealing with the product.” Though it is now difficult to identify the actual places, where once 
diamonds were mined, it can safely be said that such places were somewhere in the region of 
Sambalpur, Bolangir and Kalahandi which still produce valuable stones. The name ‘Hirakud’ implies 
that it was once a port dealing with diamonds. 


70. From the writings of Orissan poet Upendra Bhanja, it is learnt that in ancient Kalinga, fine cloth could be carefully 
kept inside ‘hollow bambo pieces’, used for this purpose (“Vaideisa Bitlasa”). It is said that once the King of Kalinga 
had presented a fine silk cloth to the King of ‘Ayodhya’, who in turn had given it away to a Buddhist nun (Upasika). 
The cloth was so fine that when the nun appeared before the court wearing it, the courtiers present there, thought 
she was naked. (See Hunter's ‘Orissa’, Vol.i., p.197 and ‘Prachina Utkalara Jalajatra’ by B. Kar). It is also known 
that the most valuable export from ancient India was silk, which under the Persian empire is said to have been 
exchanged by equal weight of gold. (See “A History of Indian Shipping” by R. K. Mookerji, 1912, Bombay and 
Calcutta, p.82). As Kalinga had been producing excellent silk-cloth since ancient times, it is quite possible that this 
land had a share, in the Indo-Persian silk-trade, of the distant past. Some weavers, now found living in the Sambalpur- 
region of Orissa, have the family-name ‘Meher’. This surname suggests that they are the descendants of the Sun or 
‘Mihir’ worshipping Persians of the past, who had probably immigrated into Kalinga, to learn the art of weaving. 

71. ‘Kona’, ‘Kuda’, ‘Munda’ and ‘Koti’ are four different terms used for ports. 

72. The term ‘Bandha’ implies a check-post, near the port, for collection of duties. 

73. Paramananda Acharya, “Arnaba Bihara”, ‘Paurusa’, Second Year, First Issue, 1967, p.151. 

74. llligal mining operations for gem stones had continued in the region for many years and lately the State Government 
have assumed control over mining operations there. 

75. Herodotus, iii, 106, in “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described in Classical Literature”. See also R. K. Mookenji 
“A History of Indian Shipping, 1912, Bombay and Calcutta, p.96. 

76. The study of place-names has already indicated that the major ports in the past, had subsidiary ports with the 
same name. 
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5. The pepper as an important item of maritime-trade 


It is needless to state that pepper, as an important spice, was very much in demand throughout 
Europe, during the early centuries of the Christian era and India had the monopoly of exporting it 
for many centuries. Most probably, Kalinga had a good share in this trade, which is reflected in two 
distinct series of place-names, connected with the terms, ‘Pippali’ and ‘Marich’, which mean pepper. 
In the Chapter IV, a series of 65 place-names called ‘Pippali’ (Appendix - XV) has been discussed. It 
has been assumed there that this series also included a few great ports. As ‘Pippali’ was the original 
Tamil-name from which the word pepper has been derived,” it has been further assumed that the 
places with the name ‘Pippali’ were once used in the trade of pepper. Most probably, the word 
‘Marich’ replaced ‘Pippali’, at a later period, when Tamil language lost its influence over Kalinga. 
In Appendix IV(E), of this chapter, there is a list of 12 place-names called ‘Marich’, that are found 
distributed over a large geographic area, covering the coastal as well as the hilly regions. A further 
analysis of locations of these places, reveals that while a few of them are located close to the ancient 
ports and harbours, the rest are situated away from the coast and inside the hilly and forest regions.” 
As we get the same picture in the Pippali series of place-names, it is assumed that berries of pepper 
were probably grown, in hilly areas, suitable for the crop and were processed and stored near the 
ports, to be exported abroad. In this way, the places connected with this trade in the past, acquired 
their names. The place called ‘Maricha-Kona’ was undoubtedly a river-port, dealing with transport 
of pepper from the hilly region of Koraput to the nearest sea-port. 


6. The production of iron and steel and their use in the maritime-trade of the past. 


There are a good number of place-names in Orissa connected with the word ‘Luha’, which 
means ‘iron’. In Appendix IV(F), there is a list of 34 of such place-names, spread over eight districts 
of the state. The place names like ‘Luhakhani’ (the iron mine), ‘Luhapoda’ (the smelting of iron ore) 
and ‘Luhamara’ (Processing of iron) etc., clearly indicate that at a point of time in the ancient past, 
iron-ores were regularly mined and processed in this land to meet the local requirement and probably 
for export outside. Now, Orissa is considered as one of the rarest places of the world, which is 
very rich in minerals and particularly in iron- ore.” Most probably, in ancient India, the people of 
Kalinga had discovered early the technology of smelting and processing of iron-ore and had excelled 
others in this trade. The port-names like ‘Luha-Koti’, ‘Luha-Munda’, ‘Luha-Kona’, and ‘Luha-Bahal’ 
etc. reveal that iron and steel were considered important items of maritime-trade. 


77. H.G. Rawlinson, “Intercourse Between India and the Western World”, 1992, New Delhi, p.14. 

78. While the places shown under the districts of Puri and Cuttack are close to the coast-line, the rest of the places are 
quite away from the sea and situated in the hilly regions of Orissa, where pepper still grows or can easily grow. 
The place ‘Marich-pur’, which comes under, Kakatpur P.S., is located close to the mouth of river ‘Devi’ and not far 
from the site of the ancient port, ‘Kati kardam’ of Ptolemy. ‘Marichia’ of ‘Fate garh’ is also located on the bank of 
a small river connected to the great river, Mahanadi. 

79. The iron and steel products of Kalinga might have been distributed also to different parts of India through the river 
and sea-routes. 

80. The big stecl-plants of India, like the one at Jamsedpur in Bihar and the other at Rourkela in Orissa are fed with 
high-grade rion-ores from Orissa. Orissa is also exporting iron-ore to Japan through the port of ‘Paradip’. 

81. Kalinga had a caste-group called ‘Lohars’, who knew the technology of smelting of iron ore and the process of 
making steel. Their descendants still live in some of the areas listed in the Appendix IV(F). The evidence in support 
of their excellent achievements can still be seen in the steel beams of Konark temple, which was constructed during 
the thirteenth century A.D. 
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7. The places known as ‘Khandahat’ and their maritime implication 


In Appendix IV(G), there is a list of 12 places, known as ‘Khanda-hat’ or ‘the market of swords’, 
which are found spread over six districts of Orissa. Most of these places are now located close to the 
sites of ancient ports, with nearly half of them not far from the coast line. Their present names and 
locations, clearly indicate that once in the past, in this land, swords were being marketed regularly 
at particular places. As Kalinga (Orissa) was capable of producing excellent steel beams and clamps, 
which are found fitted in the thirteenth century temple of ‘Konark’, it can very well be assumed 
that the people of this land had already developed the skill of making steel weapons of war, at a 
much earlier date, since it was extremely necessary for their survival. After meeting their own 
requirement, probably at one stage in the past, they. were in a position to sell it out to the alien 
traders through regular markets, opened near the ports. 


Marco Polo (Yule Ed. I, 93) Book I, Chap XVIII, mentions iron and Indian steel (Ondanique) in 
the markets of Kerman.” Yule explains this as the ‘andanic’ of Persian merchants visiting Venice, 
which was not different from the fine steel for swords and mirrors from India. Besides, ‘Ferrum 
Indicum’ also finds mention in Greek records, particularly in the lists of dutiable articles under 
Marcus Auralius and Commodus.” The Persian poet Firdausi, in his book ‘Shahnamah’, while 
describing the battles of Alexander and the Persian monarch Darius, makes numerous references to 
Indian swords and daggers that were being used by the Persian king and nobles. In view of these 
evidences, one may safely conclude that Kalinga had a share in the Indian trade of iron and steel in 
Persia and Europe; and probably on a later date, it had also produced steel-swords and other 
weapons of war, through her indigenous skill, which were marketed in the country, as well as 
abroad. 


8. A few other commodities of maritime-trade of the past 


In Appendix IV(H), there is a list of 11 place-names, connected with different commodities of 
probable maritime-trade. The first of such commodities was ‘Kasturi’ or musk, with which two 
place names, like ‘Kasturi-Kona’ and ‘Kasturi-Bahal’, are found to have been connected. The 
combination of this commodity’s name with terms like ‘Kona’ and ‘Bahal’, clearly indicate that once 
in the past, this was used as an item of maritime trade. Though at present the musk-deer is not 
found in the forests of Orissa, probably it was there, in the past, and totally extinct now.” The 
second commodity, as expressed in two place-names, was ‘Prabala’ or ‘coral’. As one of these places 
is located close to the Chilka lake and the other is not far from it, it is assumed that coral was once 
procured from this lake, connected to the sea. As these names are not linked to any type of port, like 
Kona, Koti etc., it cannot be said with certainty that it was a commodity of maritime trade. The 
third commodity-linked place-name in the list is ‘Kansari-Kuda’, which means “the port of the makers 
of brass-wares’. Though only one such name is found, ‘Kansari-colonis’ or villages are often found 
close to many ancient ports.” From this, it appears that brass-wares were once considered an 
important item of foreign-trade. The next two place-names in the list are ~Karpura-Garh’, implying 


82. Wilfred H. Schoff, “The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea”, Oriental Reprint, 1974, New Delhi, p.70. 

83. Ibid., pp.70-71. 

84. Almost 50 years ago, there we:e a few musk deer in some parts of Bihar, Orissa and Bengal. This author in his 
childhood had once met a hunter in Orissa, who was selling musk. 

85. There are ‘Kansari’ colonies close to ‘Balkati’, in the district of Puri and ‘Hatsisua’, in the district of Cuttack. 
Besides, there is a village of ‘Kansari‘’- metal workers at ‘Kantilo’, on the bank of river Mahanadi. All these three 
places are situated on the sites of ancient river-ports and at the same time famous for their brass-wares. 
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a fortified place, connected with the production of camphor and “Karpura-Harichandanpur’, meaning 
the town dealing with camphor and excellent fragrant wood. From this, it appears that ‘camphor’ 
was also a valuable product of the country. The last four names in the list are ‘Mani-Bandha’, which 
implies a ‘check-post for precious stones or gems’. In addition to this, there are a few Unregistered 
place-names in the State, which are also called ‘Manibandha’ by the people ‘living in the area’. 
From this, it may be assumed that like diamonds, gems of different descriptions were also mined in 
this land. 


Dr. R. K. Mookerji in his book ‘A History of Indian Shipping’, refers to the export of musk, 
camphor, bass- -ware and precious stones etc. from ancient India to the countries of Europe and 
Western Asia.” As these commodities, along with silk, pepper, diamond, elephants, ivory” and 
peacocks etc. were once considered as the products of this land, it is quite probable that, either 
directly or indirectly, Kalinga was connected with the net-work of inter-country maritime-trade, from 
a very early period of history. 


V. SHIPS AND THE SHIPPING COMMUNITIES OF KALINGA 


Despite a rich maritime tradition of Kalinga, there is no such ship or boat plying on the eastern 
coast of India now, which can be regarded as the traditional craft of the land. In other words, like 
‘Chinese junks’ or ‘Arab-dhows’, Orissa does not have a sea going vessel, bearing distinct marks 
of a distinguished tradition. This is also the fate of the other coastal communities of South India 
that had large fleet of ships, which could be used for commercial purposes as well as in wars.” 
Chau Ju-Kua, a Chinese commissioner of foreign trade, in his work ‘Chu-fan-Chih’, written during 
the tirst quarter of thirteenth century A.D., describes two types of Kalinga- Ships, as ‘one carrying 
several hundred men and the other, small ones, a hundred and more men.’ * Though the Chinese 
author mentions about the management of shipping communities of Kalinga by their elected 
‘headmen’ or captains, he does not give any further details of the ships, from which one can 
assume how they were made and in what way they were different from the ships of other countries. 
Phakirmohana Senapati, who gives a picture of the port of Balasore, during the sixth decade of the 
nineteenth century A.D., mentions five to six hundred sail-driven ships that were in commission. 
But he does not say whether there were any Orissan ship or ‘Boita’ among the lot, bearing the 
tradition of the land. 


1. Inadequate historical evidence on the subject 


The historical evidences, gathered on the subject from different parts of Orissa, belong to two 
categories, such as archaeological and literary. Under archaeological evidence, only three items are 


86. The village ‘Patrapada’, situated near Bhubaneswar, was an ancient port. A particular place in this village is called 
Manibandha‘’. There may be similar place-names in the sites of many other ancient ports, which do nat find 
mention in the Census Reyister. 

87. R. K. Mookenji, “A History of Indian Shipping”, 1912, Bombay and Calcutta, pp.81-99. 

88. Periplus describes the region of Kalinga as “Dosarene, yielding the ivory known as Dosarenic”. See “The Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea” by Wilfred H. Schoff, 1974, New Delhi, p47. 

89. Andhra ship-coins of the second century A.D. and Tanjor inscriptions of Rajendra Chola, dated 1030-1031 A.D., 
clearly indicate that the people of ‘Andhra’ and ‘Tamil-nad’ had ships, which could be used in maritime trade as 
well as in wars. Rajendra Chola had invaded and conquered the powerful Sailendra-empire of Southeast Asia, with 
the help of large number of ships, during the early part of eleventh century A.D. 

90. F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill’s English translation of “Chau-Ju-Kua”, 1911, St. Petersburg. 

91. Phakirmohana Senapati, “My times and I”, Translated by John Boulton, 1985, Bhubaneswar. 
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Map of a small area on the Balasore-coast, showing a few places connected with the maritime trade in the past. 


The places shown in this map were linked to rivers in the past. Even now, one may find small channels of water in 
most of these sites, which were earlier parts of a river system. The following ‘key’ may help in understanding the 
place-names. 

Key :-1. The lamp 2. The immigrant people (the traders and mariners), those who have crossed the shore 3. The 
village where the sky-lamp is hoisted 4. The port where ‘Kauri-shells’ (of a particular type of shellfish) are imported 
to be used as money 5. A port and camping site for the sea-men and traders coming from the country of ‘Kush’ in 
Africa 6. A port and settlement of silk-weavers or traders 7. A nice port 8. A port exclusively used by the Army 
9. A place of twelve lamps 10. A village of sea-going traders 11. Twin ports (two ports located close to each other) 
12. A river-port and campr-site for the traders and sea-men coming from ‘Barukatchha’ 13. A river-port, to which 
only small ships can reach 14. A city of silk-traders 15. A port 16. A ship-building place 17. A nice port managed by 
the Janga people of Southeast Asia 18. A port used by the traders and sea-men coming from the country of Siam 19. 
A port or camp-site for the immigrant traders and sea-men 20. A place of six lamps.21. A place where duties are 
collected for import and export of goods 22. A place for weighment or counting of goods for assessment of duties 
23. A village of merchants involved in maritime trade 24. The place where goods are examined to be chosen 25. A 
port and camp-site for the immigrant traders and sea-men, those who have crossed the sea 26. A campr-site for the 
emigrant traders and sea-men wishing to sail to the other shore or country. 27. The place for weighment of goods 
for assessment of duties 28. The first port and base for the incoming traders and sea-men. 
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cited, like an architectural fragment discovered OM the rice fields of Bhubaneswar,” a similar 
decorative piece found from the ruins of Konark” and the relief of a royal barge fitted on the wall 
of the Jagannath-temple at Puri.“ All the three specimens clearly depict, different types of oar- 
driven river-boats without a sail or a mast. So, it is not possible to accept any one of them as the 
representation of ‘Kalinga-Boita’, which used to sail from the ports of Kalinga to the distant islands 
of Southeast Asia and as far as the coast of South-China. ” Under the category of literary evidence, 
the Sanskrit manuscripts of ‘Brahmanda Purana’ and ‘Arnaba Bihara’ are often referred to as 
informative documents. But in view of certain incredible contents, `Brahmanda Purana’ does not 
appear to be a reliable literature and a major portion of the manuscript of ` Arnaba Bihara’ is lost.” 
Though in a few remaining palm leaves of ‘Arnaba Bihar’, there are fragments of reliable information 
on the maritime activities of the past, it does not describe a ship in detail. The only information we 
get in this regard is that Kalinga had ships of various sizes and shapes. There is still another piece 
of literature called ‘Paika Kheda’,” which is composed in Oriya language and describes different 
strategies of war, including naval engagements. The author mentions nine categories of ships, out 
of which, two categories, like ‘Bahitra’ and ‘Gandia’, are described as vessels suitable for maritime 
trade, while the remaining ones are meant to be used in wars. Out of the ships recommended for 
commercial use, ‘Bahitra’ happens to be the Sanskrit version of ‘Boita’, which is said to have been 
used in the past for maritime trade. But the other type, called ‘Gandia’ is neither in use now, nor 
finds mention in any other literature. So, it might have been a different type of ‘Boita’ with a local 
name. While describing the vessels suitable for use in naval wa-s, author recommends ‘Chaturi’ as 
the best suited one, for her mechanism of pushing the sail by ‘steam-force” The mention of ‘steam 
power’, in this context, makes this literature totally incredible, as nowhere in the contemporary 
India, the practice of this technique has been reported, nor recorded in any other literature of the 
period. In view of the facts, it may not be wise to rely on this material, unless it is corroborated by 
new findings. But genuine manuscripts, on simple boat building are still available in Orissa in a 
few places, not far from the Chilka lake. Such a palm-leaf manuscript, written in Sanskrit, was 
examined carefully and it was found that the original text was composed by one Gopal Das, who 
was eighty years old.” The author describes different aspects of building ‘Kosali Nauka’ (the boat 


92. K.C. Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, 1986, Cuttack, Illustrations that follow the page 240. 

93. From a private museum of Puri, it has been transferred to the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 

94. This is said to have been collected from the ruins of the thirteenth century-temple of Konark and now fitted on the 
wall of ‘Bhogamandapa’ of the temple of Lord Jagannath at Puri. 

95. Chau-Ju-Kua had noted the ships of Kalinga in the port of South China, during the early part of the thirteenth 
century A.D.. See H. B. Sarkar, “The people of Kalinga in the History and Economic life of the Malayo-Indonesian 
world”, ‘Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture’, Vol.34, No-9, 1983, p.208. 

96. ‘Brahmanda Puranaa’ describes machine propelled ships, in the Chilka lake, with the powers of expansion and 
contraction, which could make the ship invisible under the water. 

97. Only two leaves of the original palm-leaf manuscript of ‘Arnaba Bihara’ have so far been found and discussed. 

98. The book ‘Paika Kheda’, which implies ‘the training of soldiers’, was published by ‘Jagannath Gabesana Samiti’ of 
Puri, attached to the ‘Raghunandana Library’, in the year 1953. According to the preface of the book, the palm-leat 
manuscript of ‘Paika Kheda’, composed by Rengalagada Kahnaibara Champatiray Chudamani, was collected from 
Bolgarh, in the district of Puri. The text of the manuscript was in Oriya and the editors claim to have printed it as 
it was. There are many words in the book, which are not in use in the Oriya langage now. 

99. The author of the book describes ‘Chaturi’, as a steam powered vessel, where there was provision to push the sail 
by steam, which came through an outlet near the sail, after heating a pot of water below the deck. The book also 
provides a sketch of the ship ‘Chaturi’, wherein details of this strange method has been illustrated. 

100. The palm-leaf manscript of ‘Kosali Nauka’ was collected by Dr. K. S. Behera, Prof. of Ancient History, Utkal 
University, from a village near the Chilka lake. This author, with the help of a Sanskrit scholar has examined the 
manuscript. 
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of Kosala), ”! which includes the choice or selection of suitable wood, exact measurement of different 
parts of the craft and a few appropriate illustrations. It was further learnt that this type of boats are 
currently in use, in some parts of the Chilka lake. The present availability of such a manuscript, 
clearly indicates that similar documents were earlier there, on building of ships, which are now 
lost. As there was no demand on building of ships for many hundred years in the past, people did 
not take any interest in these manuscripts and the worm eaten palm leaf texts were not copied at an 
appropriate interval for their use in future. 


2. A short review of Historical data on the ancient shipping of the eastern coast of India 


The historical data on ancient shipping of the eastern coast of India are limited to the description 
of vessels in the ‘Periplus’, during the first century A.D., and the findings of a few ship-coins in 
00th India, which include Andhra coins of the second century A. D.’ According to the Periplus, 

. very large vessels, made of single logs bound together, called ‘Sangara’; but those which make 
the voyage to ‘Chryse’ and to the Ganges are called ‘Colandia’, and are very large’. “ Out of the two 
types of sea-going vessels mentioned in the Periplus, Schoff defines ‘Sangara’ “as two hollowed- -log 
(dug-out) canoes joined together by a deck-platform admitting of a fair-sized deck-house.” ` He 
quotes Dr. Taylor, who says that the name ‘Jangar’ is still used on the Malabar coast for these 
double canoes." The use of double canoe with deck-structure is still prevalent in Southeast. Asia, 
Sri Lanka, South India and also in Orissa. But their uses are confined to rivers and lakes.” As 
regards ‘Colandia’, Schoff says “this name seems to be of Maloy origin, and perhaps means no 
more than ‘ship’.”" i James Hornel, an eminent scholar in the field, states that ‘Kolandia’ is probably 
a Greek sailor’ s [endering of the word ‘Kullan’ or‘Kulla’, the Tamil term used for large outrigger 
fishing canoes,” which means ‘ships for going to foreign shores’. But Dr. Rajendralala Mitra derives 
the word ‘Kolandiophonta’ from the Sanskrit ‘Kulantara-pota’,"” which means ‘ships for going to 
foreign shores’. As the term ` Kulantara’ is found to have been used in naming places near the ports 
in Orissa, it is quite probable that ‘Kolandiophonta’ is a corrupted form of ‘Kulantarapota’. But 
there is still another possibility, which in this case, can not be ruled out. There are atleast thirty 
places in Orissa, situated either on the coast or on the banks of main rivers, which appear to have 
been named after ‘Karandu’, a powerful Dravidian King, who probablly ruled over Kalinga during 


101. The Sambalpur region of Orissa is regarded as the land of the ancient Kingdom of Kosala. Most probably, this boat 
was first designed and used there as a river craft. 

102. A palin leaf manuscript lasts for about 20 years. Then it needs to be copied in new palm leaves for preservation of 
the content. In Orissa, where most of the people in villages live in mud-huts, exposed to annual flood and fire- 

hazards, it is very difficult to preserve a manuscript. 

103. In his “South indian Buddhist Antiquities” Alexander Rea gives illustrations and descriptions of three ship coins of 
the Andhras. Besides, similar coins have also been discovered in Kurumbar of Coromandel coast, believed to have 
been ‘Pallava coins’. Andhra coins are relevant for ancient shipping in Kalinga. See also ‘Archaeological Survey of 
India’, New Imperial series, XV, p.29. 

104. Wilfred H. Schoff, “The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea”, 1974, New Delhi, p46. 

105. ibid... p.243. 

106. ‘Jangar’ appears lo be a corrupted form of ‘Sangara’,which is a Sanskrit term, meaning ‘trade’. 

107. Double boats with deck structure, called ‘Chapa’ in Orissa, are used as ferry-boats in rivers. Such crafts are also 
used during the religious festival in summer, to move temple-deities in large tanks or artificial lakes. 

198. Wilfred H. Schoof, “The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea”, 1974, New Delhi, p.246. 

109. James Hornel, “The Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat Designs”, ‘Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal’, Vol. VII, 1918-1923, Calcutta, p.215. 

110. Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, “Antiquities of Orissa”, I, p-115. 
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the last part of eighth century B.C. All these places are scattered over a wide geogra hic area(Chapter- 
IL Appendix I) and many of them seem to be the sites of important ancient ports." A ship associated 
with the port or ports called ‘Karandu pura’ or ‘Karandu’, might have been called ‘Korandia’ " or 
the ship of the port ‘Karandu’. Be that as it may, the ‘Colandia’ or ‘Korandia’, which made the 
voyage to Clhryse and was very large in size, must have been a ship with two masts and a sail and 
very much like the ship in Andhra coins of the second century A.D. As some of the historians 
believe that Kalinga was under Andhra Satavahana supremacy during the early centuries of Christian 


era,” 


* the ship-coins discovered on the coast of Andhra pradesh’ might have depicted ships, that 


were sailing from Kalinga-Andhra coast, during the period. James Hornell, an expert on the subject, 
also feels similarly and writes : 


“I am inclined to think that the Andhra sea-going ships and those fitted out from the Kalinga and Orissa 
coasts in the early centuries A.D. were square-rigged, two masted vessels, with raked stem, and stern, 
both sharp, without bowsprit and rudder, and steered by two quarter paddles. It was in vessels of this 
description I believe, that the first Indian colonists set sail for the Malay Archipelago. i 


Though ‘Colandia’ or ‘Korandia’ was a large ship and probably similar to the Chinese ‘Junks’ or 


the Burmese ‘Laung-Zat’, it was certainly different from a ‘Boita’ or ‘Bahitra’ of Kalinga, which 
finds mention in the folk-tales and other literature of Orissa. Most probably, the ship building in 
Kalinga "“ had to go through a process of gradual development to cope up with the changing needs 
and to suit to the changing navigational practices. ‘Boita’ was probably the latest design or model 
of Kalingan-ship, which is still fresh in the minds of people, while all other earlier designs of ship 
are totally forgotten. For example, no where in the Coromandel or the eastern coast, the term 
-“Korandia or ‘Colandia’ is now used for a large ship or boat. At the same time, the Tamil term 

‘Kapal’. which according to James Hornell, was once used for large ships in the eastern coast of 
India,’ * including Orissa, "” is no more in use now at the place of its origin. But the same term is 
still in use in the Malay-language of Southeast Asia to mean large ships. Most probably, due to 
centuries of dis-use the term has been totally erased now from the minds of people of Orissa. Due 
to the fact that the people of Malay use this word for ships, James Hornell infers that the first large 
over-seas vessels seen by the Malays were Dravidian ships, known as ‘Kapal’. 


111. 


112. 


113. 
114. 


115. 


116. 
117. 


118. 


Though the term ‘Boita’ was in use in the land of Kalinga for ships, as to our information, no 


There are many places, located close to the coast line, like ‘Karandu-garh’ and ‘Karandu-mal’ in Balasore, ‘Karandu- 
pur’, ‘Karandu’, ‘SriKarandu’ and ‘Karandu-palli’ in Puri, ‘Karandu-tala’ in Ganjam, and Karandu-patna and 
Karandu in Cuttack district, which can be regarded as the sites of Ancient ports. 

‘Colandia’ seems to be a corrupted form of ‘Korandia’, which means the ship of the ‘Karandu-port’ or ‘Karandu- 
country’. 

K.C.Panigrahi, “History of Orissa”, 1986, Cuttack, pp.39-40 

James Harnell, “The Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat Designs”, ‘Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal’, Vol. VI, 1918-23, 1922, Calcutta, p.221. 

Ibid., p.212. The harbour of Kalingapatanam and the port of Coringa on the Kalinga-coast were the greatest ship 
building centres on the eastern coast. 

lbid., p.222. 

There are uses in Oriya language to convey the sense of misfortune in words like: ‘Jahaja phatigala’ or ‘Kapala 
phatigala’. As ‘Jahaja phatigala’ actually means ‘the ship cracked’, in ‘Kapala phatigala’, the term ‘Kapala’ must 
have been used to mean a ship. From this evidence, it is clear that the word ‘Kapal’ (Kapala) once meant ship to the 
people of Kalinga. 

James Hornell, “The Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat Designs”, ‘Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal’, Vol.VIH, 1918-23, 1923, Calcutta, p.222. 
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where else in India, Sri Lanka or Southeast Asia the term has the history of being used similarly. It 
is neither a Dravidian term, nor a word of Aryan origin, though it has been Sanskritised as Bahitra, 
probably at a later date. Strangely enough, its equivalent term, with almost the same pronunciation 
is found in the language of old Norsemen or the Norwegian Vikings.” ° A small open vessel usually 
propelled by oars, though sometimes by sail, was called ‘Beit’ or ‘Baito’ by the Norsemen and from 
this, the English word ‘Boat’ appears to have been derived. So, the word ‘Boat’ also sounds similar 
to the pronunciation of ‘Boita’ of Kalinga. Though an ancient contact between two sea faring peoples, 
like the Vikings of North-Europe and the people Kalinga from South-Asia seems impossible, for 
occurrence of the following series of place-names in Orissa, which seem to be corruptions of ‘Rus’, 
the ethnic name of the Scandinavian Vikings, it cannot be easily ruled out. 


The series of places in Orissa that seem to have been named after the ethnic name ‘Rus’ of 
the Scandinavian Vikings. 


Sl. District Police Vill. Present Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name name 

1. Balasore Soro 18 Rusa Rus 

2. Balasore Soro 20 Rusa Rus 

3. Cuttack Patamundai 140 Resua Rus 

4. Cuttack Kanpur 55 Rusipada Rus-Pada 
5. Cuttack Kanpur 56 Rusipada Rus-Pada 
6. Puri Gop 17 Rusipada Rus-Pada 
7. Puri Gop 42 Raesa Rus 

8. Ganjam Purusottampur 53 Rishipur Rus-Pura 

9. Ganjam Aska 43 Rishipur Rus-Pura 
10. Koraput Kotpad 29 Rasiaguda Rus-Garh 
11. Koraput Rayagada 59 Ruising Rus 

12. Phulbani Manamunda 260 Risbandha Rus-Bandha 
13. Phulbani Daringbadi 13 Rusipanka Rus-Panka 
14. Kalahandi Khariar 76 Risgaon Rus-Grama 
15. Kalahandi Sadar 8u Risigaon Rus-Grama 
16. Sambalpur Bheden 77 Risamunda Rus-Munda 
17. Sambalpur Bheden 80 Rusuda Rus-Pada 
18. Sambalpur Bhatli 83 Rusipali Rus-Palli 
19. Sambalpur Berkote 48 Rusipali Rus-Palli 
20. Balangir Birmaharajpur 69 Rausa Rus 


(While additional words in the last column like pada, pura, garh, grama, palli and panka generally imply a 
settlement or village, the terms : bandha and munda mean ‘a check-post’ and ‘a minor river-port’ respectively) 


Though scholars still have disagreement on the role of Vikings in the formation of the early 
Russian state in the ninth century A.D., they mostly agree that the ethnic name ‘Rus’ or ‘Rhos’ was 
originally used for the Scandinavian Vikings.” ° From this series of place-names it clearly appears 
that the Rus-tribe of the Vikings, who were basically traders, had come to the eastern coast of India, 
for trade, in their boats called ‘Beit’ or ‘Baito’, some time, probably during their period of expansion 
in the ninth century A.D. There is still another fact which adds to this evidence. The influence of 
North-European ‘clinker-boats’ on the Indian boat design’ has already been pointed out by an 
119. William Little, “The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary”, 1967, Oxford University Press, p-196, see the word ‘Boat’. 


120. “The Columbia History of the world”, Edited by J.A. Garraty and P. Gay, 1981, New York, p-470. 
121. Basil Greenhill, “Archaeology of the Boat”, 1976, London, p.175. 
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11. Map showing places that seem to have been named after the ethnic name ‘RUS’ of the Scandinavian Vikings. 


It may be noted that all the places named ‘Rus’ are located either on the river-banks or close to the rivers. Besides, 
they are spread over almost the whole state of Orissa. From this picture, it is evident that the Scandinavian Vikings 


had come to this land in their ships and had penetrated into the internal part of the country through the river- 
routes. This might have happened for trade-reasons. 
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eminent scholar like Basil Greenhill in his commendable work. Though this technique of boat building 
is now found in many parts of the world. including India, it was in the Northern Europe, that it 
achieved its greatest development in the var ious kinds of Saxon and Viking ships, particularly during 
the fourth century A. D. and afterwards.” As clinker-boats are found in the Ganges as well as in 
the Coastal Orissa. ~ along with traditional boats, one can safely assume that at some point of time 
in the past, this innovative technique of boat-building with its name had passed away from Northern 
Europe to the sailors and boat builders of Kalinga. 


3. The present sea-going fishing crafts of Orissa 


Starting with simple dug-outs, the varieties of boats now found in Orissa, are mainly used in 
rivers, estuaries and lakes for fishing as well as to provide ferrv-service to the people. Most of 
these boats are of ‘Kosali nauka’ type, ~ in various sizes and shapes. The boats now used in the 
Chilka lake are also of this category, with the only difference that they use two bambo masts and a 
sail made of thin lath of bamboo. All these crafts are not sea worthy, even for fishing purposes. But 
there are a few large and sturdier boats, used in the coastal areas of Orissa for fishing in the sea. 
All these sea-going boats use one mast, with either a rectangular or triangular sail and are without 
any out-rigger. A short description of these sea-going crafts are given below.” 


The sea-going fishing-boats of Orissa 


Name Length Breadth Depth Height of Type The distance it 
in in in the mast can ply from 
metre metre metre in metre the shore 

Chhoat 11.00 2.50 1.50 8.60 Traditional 30 Kms 

caravel-built 

Patia 10.50 2.00 1.40 8.00 Clinker-built 30 Kms 

(Botali) 

Danga 8.30 1.91 1.26 7.00 Clinker-built 20 Kms 

Dinghy 9.00 1.90 1.28 6.00 Carvel-built 20 Kms 

Teppa 6.00 1.00 a little 8.00 Traditional, 8 Kms 

(Catamaran) (2 to 4 logged) 

Podhua 8.00 1.80 1.25 2.50 Without frame 6 Kms 


Nava 10.00 2.00 1.35 5.50 Plank built 6 Kms 


All these crafts are constructed locally in Orissa by simple tools and are driven into the sea by 
sail, oars or paddles. Out of them, Chhoat, the largest boat of Orissa, and ‘Patia’ or ‘Botali’ are 
comparatively sea worthy crafts and can carry heavy load of net, fish and men in and out of the 
sea, whenever necessary. These boats are made of strong Sal wood (Shorea-robusta). While the 
‘Chhooat’ is a caravel built, double-ender boat, with the aft being more extended, ‘Patia’ or ‘Botali’ is 
a clinker built boat, with almost vertical stem and stern.” The name ‘Chhoat’, which means small, 


122. Ibid., p.174. 
123. In clinker or lapstrake construction of boats, planks fully overlap, while they are arranged. In Orissa, a few clinker 


boats are used in the rivers as well as in the sea. (See “Artisanal Marine Fisherfolk of Orissa”, Edited by U. Teitze, 
1985, Cuttack, pp.32-36.) 


124. This boat design originally belonged to the country of Kosala, which is now a part of Orissa. 

125. The data on measurements of boats are approximates and are collected from the field as well as from the book 
“Artisanal Marine Fisherfolk of Orissa”, Edited by U. Tietze, 1985, Cuttack, pp.32-36. 

126. “Artisanal Marine Fisherfolk of Orissa”, Edited by U. Tietze, 1985, Cuttack, pp.32-33. 
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agrees with ‘Kshudra’ ii category of ship of ` Yukti Kalpataru’, composed by Bhoja, an earlier authority 
on ship building in India. ~Yukti Kalpataru’ also describes classes of ships like ‘Madhyama’ (the 
middle) and ‘Bhima’ (the big), indicating that ships bigger than ‘Kshudra’ or ‘the small’ were there. 
So, it is assumed that traditional ships, very much bigger than ‘Chhoat’, were once there in Orissa 
(Kalinga), * which were probably given the Dravidian name, ‘Kapal’. The other name of the clinker- 
built boat ‘Patia’ is ‘Botali’, which appears to be a corrupted form of ‘Boitali’, meaning a smaller 
form of ‘Boita’ of ancient Orissa. A larger form of the same craft, probably with several masts and 

sails, might have been the sea going ‘Boita’ of Orissa. As ‘Boita’ does not find place in the list of 
various classes of ships described in ‘Yuktikalpataru’,” one may further assume that either this 
type of ship building did not evolve by the time the book was written, or as assumed earlier, 
following the model of Viking-ship, it was a locally developed design, which was unknown in 
other parts of India. Be that as it may, it is certain that ‘Boita’ was a deviation from the traditional 
ships of India and it was the latest model of Orissan ship, used for overseas trade by the people of 
this land. In corroboration of this fact, one may find in the account of a French man, F.Baltazar 
Solvyns, in his “Les Hindous” that a group of ships called ~Pattooas’, which differed from other 
vessels of the land by being clinker built, were in use in India, during the last part of the eighteenth 
century. As their name and type indicate, these Pattooas were no other than the earlier version of 
the clinker-built Patia or Botali of Orissa. In other words, these ships, in a still earlier period, were 
probably known as Boitas in Orissa. 


4. The Shipping Communities of Kalinga 


There is no direct evidence about the sea-going communities of ancient Kalinga. Who were 
actually they, and what caste-groups they were composed of, are two vital questions, which need 
to be answered. Indirect evidences in this regard can still be collected from the sites of ancient ports 
through sociological studies of caste composition and professional practices of the existing population. 
Though no regular studies, with this objective, have been undertaken so far in the field, by careful 
observation of population groups at different sites, it is possible to find answers to these questions. 


To start with, the sea-going communities of Kalinga can be divided into three categories, like 
the sailors and navigators community, merchants and traders community and the community of 
people employed for service, maintenance and protection of the ship. The first category was formed 
mainly of caste-groups like Kandaris (Kandara) and Kaivartas (Keuta), who appear to be the earliest 
mariners of the land. Their descendants are now found living, in quite a good number, near the 
sites of ancient and mediaeval ports, and around the Chilka lake with an unusual density. Though 
they do not have access to ships now, they are the expert boat-men of the land, who catch fish in 
rivers, estuaries, lakes and also in the sea. In a way, they still carry some of their ancestral 


127. ‘Kshudra’ is the Sanskrit equivalent term of ‘Chhoat’ or ‘Chhota’ in Oriya, which means ‘small’. 

128. Radhakumud Mookerji, “A History of Indian Shipping”, 1912, Bombay and Calcutta, p.22. 

129. Ibid. 

130. As Orissa has ‘Chhota’ (Chhoat) class of boats, which can be put under ‘Kshudra’ category of boats of ‘Yukti 
Kalpataru’, it is quite probable that this land once had ships like ‘Madhyama’ and ‘Bhima’. As ‘Kalinga’ was a 
South Indian country, with dominant Dravidian culture, it is most likely that it had a Dravidian name for the ship, 
instead of a Sanskrit name like ‘Madhyama’ or ‘Bhima’. 

131. The exact period of ‘Yuktikalpataru’ has not been determined. Some scholars suggest that it was probably composed 
by Bhoja Raja of Dhara. Besides ships. the text has treated many other subjects. See “A History of Indian Shipping” 
by R. K. Mookerji’, 1912, Bombay and Calcutta, pp.19-24. 

132. Ibid. pp.250-252. 
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(Photo copy of the picture from ‘A history of Indian shipping’ by R. K. Mookerji, Calcutta, 1912, The original sketch hy F. 
Baltazar Solvyns, The earliest Reprint published by Orme, London, 1804, See Mookenji's book, p.250) 
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professional traits, which are reflected in their present occupation. But in ancient Kalinga, they 
could not monopolise this profession for long. At a point of time, they were joined by daring 
‘Kshatriyas’, who still continue to be called as ‘Mangaraja’ (the helms-man), ‘Mahanayaka’ or 
Mahanavika’ (the grandmaster or captain of the ship) and ‘Boitiala’ (the owner or the captain of 
‘Boita’) etc. A few families, with this ty e of sur-names, or villages with this name are usually 
found around the sites of ancient ports. This community of mariners, composed of several caste 
groups, were further joined by a tribe of new immigrants, possibly from Egypt,” “ who distinguished 
themselves for their superior knowledge on Astronomy, Mathematics, Astrology and Medicine. 
This tribe, who proved themselves to be the earliest scientists of the land helped the mariners in 
steering the ship in proper direction by observing the position of stars and planets in the skv. 
Besides, they probably knew the rudiments of calculation of the distance of various places in the 
sea, after determining the position of the ship. They also knew about the choice of auspicious 
moments for various occasions connected with shipping by consulting their almanac. In addition 
to all these qualities, they had the knowledge about various diseases and their treatment, which 
they practised in the ship. The descendants of these people still live close to the sites of ancient 
ports, and call themselves ‘Grahabipras’ or ‘the Brahmins who know about planets’. But despite 
their knowledge and wearing of the sacred thread, they are not regarded as Brahmins by the people 
and are popularly known as ‘Nahaks’, which seems to be a corrupted form of ‘Nabika’, meaning 
‘the sailor’. Most of these people are now found to be professional astrologers and practitioners of 
Indian medicine. A few of them still possess excellent collection of palm-leaf manuscripts on various 
subjects, including Astronomy, Astrology, Mathematics and Indian Medicine.” 


The second category of sea-faring people, i.e. the merchants and traders, were mainly of the 
‘Vaisya’ caste-group, who called themselves ‘Sadhabas’ or ‘Sadhus’. But during the later years, 
enterprising ‘Brahmins’ and to some extent ‘Kshatriyas’ also, took up overseas trade as their 
profession. The descendants of these ‘Vaisya’, ‘Brahmin’ and ‘Kshatriya’ traders still live around 
the sites of many ancient and mediaeval ports of Orissa, bearing the family name ‘Sahu’, which is a 
corrupted form of ‘Sadhu’. Besides these three caste-groups, there were others, like ‘Banias’ ” and 
‘Sundhis’, ’ taking part in the maritime trade, whose descendants are also found settled close to 
the sites of ancient ports in many places.” 


The third category of shipping community was probably composed of many caste-groups, 
depending on the needs of the sailors as well as of the ship. The sailing-crew and merchants, who 


133. The people of ‘Kshatriya’ caste, having surnames like ‘Mangaraja’ and ‘Mahanayak’ etc. are mostly found in the 
villages, located on the river-banks, in the coastal areas of Orissa. There are also a few villages with name 
Mangarajapura’ in the state. 

134. These people, who call themselves ‘Grahabipras’ or “Ganakas’, claim to be the emigrants from ‘Sakadvipa’ or Iran. 
But they do not have Iranian or Aryan features and are mostly black in colour. They further believe to be the 
descendants of Sun-worshipping Brahmins. But no trace of sun or fireeworship is observed in their religious 
practice or social behaviour. For their ancestral professional practice, they seem to have migrated from ancient 
Egypt or the city of Alexandria and on the way, might have spent a considerable period in Iran or the Persian 
empire, before finally immigrating into India. More research is needed for their proper identification. 

135. This author has personally verified this fact after visiting a few ‘Grahabipra’ families living in villages close to the 
Chilka-lake. Quite a large number of palm-leaf manuscripts on various subjects were found in possession of a 
family living in the village ‘Langaleswar’, in the district of Ganjam. 

136. Usually a category of ‘Bania’, called ‘Putli-Bania’ are found at the sites of ports. The term ‘Putli’ seems to be a 
corrupted form of ‘Pattali‘’, meaning the people of ‘Pattal’. There was a flourishing city of this name, on the mouth 
of the Indus, during Alexander's invasion of India. 

137. ‘Sundhis’ are a trading community dealing with the production and sale of alcoholic drinks. 

138. ‘Putli-Banias’ and ‘Sundhis’ are found in many villages around the Chilka-lake. 
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used to remain on board for months together at a time, till the ship reached her destination, required 
the services of a Brahmin priest or a Buddhist monk to attend to their religious needs and a few 
cooks to prepare food for them. Similarly the services of a barber, a washer-man, a cobler and a 
janitor’ "® were also necessary to meet their day to day needs. The people of these caste groups are 
more or less still found in all the port-sites of the coastal Orissa. Besides them, the carpenters and 
the sail repairers were also needed to accompany the team for repair and maintenance of the ship. 
The descendants of these caste-groups are also there at the port-sites. In addition to these people, 
there was also need of a private army to protect the ship from pirates in the sea, and to keep watch 
over her for the valuable cargoes, at the ports of the country of destination. So,a band of able- 
bodied people, equipped with bows and arrows, also accompanied the sailors in their distant voyages. 
Such people were probably called ‘Malla’ or ‘Paika’™ and surnames similar to it are still followed 
by their descendants, who live not far from the sites of many ports. At the time of distant oceanic 
voyages, when several ships used to sail together, they could probably minimise their manpower 
requirement, by exchanging personnel among themselves. 


The last, but not the least, was the need for occasional provision of entertainments to the sailors, 
which was met by the dancers, musicians and story-tellers, who also formed a small part of the 
shipping community. As indicated in a famous folk-tale of Orissa, distant voyages were undertaken 
after a good deal of planning and recruitment of suitable personnel from various disciplines, which 
included story tellers, dancers and musicians. Most probably, this selection of entertaining, troupe 
was confined to males only and in this process folk dance forms like ‘Chaiti-Ghoda’, “ ‘Dasa 
Kathia’, "" ‘Shadow puppet show’ and even ‘Gotipua” * have probably evolved, which still exist 
in Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and in some parts of Southeast Asia. 


VI. THE RELIGIOUS PRACTICES ASSOCIATED WITH THE MARITIME TRADE 


As stated earlier, in almost all the sites of ancient as well as mediaeval ports, now we come 
across a number of shrines connected with Hindu or Buddhist deities and at a few places, ruins of 


139. The profession of janitor in a Hindu community belonged to the people of the lowest caste, who were considered 
untouchables. There was the need of such people in the shipping team, to do odd scavenging jobs, like cleaning of 
toilets. 

140. The term ‘Malla’ is generally applied to ‘strong people’ in Orissa. G. C. Mohapatra in his book “Balasore”, p.l1, 
refers to a group of people called ‘Malla’, who were required to accompany the sailors. There are people of 
‘Kshatriya’ caste in Orissa with the surname Malla. 

141. The term ‘Paika’ is applied to soldiers in Orissa and there are people with the sur-name ‘Paika-roy’. 

142. In the folktale of ‘Siri Subanathi’ of Orissa, there is a description of personnel of various disciplines, who were 
required to accompany ‘Siri’ in her naval expedition against Sri Lanka. In this connection, there is specific mention 
about the dancer’s daughter and the story teller’s son. See A. P. Patnaik’s ‘Smruti ‘O’ bismrutira Ketoti Chhinnasutra’ 
in “Sagara ‘QO’ Sahitya”, Edited by K. S. Behera, 1993, Cuttack, p.105. 

143. ‘Chaiti-Ghoda’ is a form of folk-dance, wherein people of ‘Kaivarta’ caste-group dance riding on toy-horses. 

144. This is a simple form of folk-dance, in which two men sing and dance together. They use two wooden pieces of 
sticks as the musical instrument, which they manipulate with fingers while dancing. As the name ‘Dasakathi’ 
indicates, this form of dance originally belonged to ‘Dasa’ or ‘Kaivarta’ community. But subsequently it was taken 
over by the ‘Brahmins’, who accompanied the ‘Kaivartas’, in their overseas trips. 

145. The shadow-puppet-show is organised with the simple technique of manipulating puppets in front of a lamp, that 
produces shadows on a white screen. Most probably, in the past, the common puppet-show of India was slightly 
modified to entertain the sailors at night in the ship. This type of folk-performance still exists in some pockets of 
Orissa (Keonjhar), Andhra Pradesh, and Tamilnad, as well as in the Indonesian island of Bali. 

146. The ‘Gotipua’, meaning ‘one boy’, is comparatively a pure form of dance, wherein a boy dressed like a girl performs 
the art. Though in Orissa, girls (Maharis)} used to dance in temples, this ‘Gotipua form’ seems to have been 
devised in the past, to meet the needs of sailors. 
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very beautiful temples are also seen. All these deities were probably installed by either individual 
sea-faring merchants or their guilds, at different points of time. The temples that are in ruins now, 
mostly on the river-banks or close to the Chilka-lake, were also constructed by them and not by 
any ruler of the period. From this, it appears that in the past, the religious needs of sailors and 
merchants were given importance and elaborate arrangements were made for their fulfilment as a 
part and parcel of maritime infrastructure of the land. This system continued to the last, even upto 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when it attracted the notice of an eminent writer, like Phakir 
Mohan Senapati, who observes in his autobiography about the nature of things at the port of 
Balasore in following words : “To ensure the safety of ships at sea, hundreds of Brahmins were 


employed to worship the town’s deities and to recite the ‘Chandipatha’. 


ot” 


Though maritime trade is no more there in Orissa now, some of the rituals connected with it are 


still followed by the Hindus, through observance of various fairs and festivals during a particular 
period of the year, which was once considered suitable for maritime trade. Though no research 
work has so far been undertaken in Orissa to identify the deities, that were once worshipped by 
the sailors and merchants before undertaking their hazardous voyage, it is still possible to form a 
fair idea on the subject, by observing the sites of ports, that flourished at different points of time. 


1. The earliest form of worship connected with the maritime trade 


It is learnt from the Jatakas that before the development and practice of Vedic Hinduism, Jainism 


and Buddhism in this country, the mass of people were following a primitive religion, in which 
demi-gods like Yakkhas, Nagas, Supannas (Garudas), Gandhabbas, Vijjadharas, Rukkhadevatas 
(Tree gods), Samudra devata (Sea-spirit) etc. were worshipped. "® Similar practices were probably 
there in the land of Kalinga, as it is found reflected in the mode of worship, that prevailed at the 
sites of very ancient ports. In ‘Satyabadi’ area of Puri district, which is not far from the sea-shore, 
several stone images of ‘Yakkhas' ANd ‘Yakkhinis’ have been discovered on the banks of extinct 
rivers, once connected to the sea.” A similar i image of a ‘Yakkhini’ is also found at ‘Kalarahang’, 

the site of an ancient port, close to Bhubaneswar. These i images appear to have been built during 
the second century B.C. or even in an earlier period. Stone or terracotta relief work, depicting the 
figure of Nagas (snakes) are also found at many places, believed to have been the sites of ancient 
river-ports. Two majestic figures of ‘Nagaraja’ (the king of the Nagas) a are also found in Orissa, in 
the sites of ancient ports and have been dated to the pre-Christian era. The form of tree- -worship 
is still prevalent in many parts of Orissa and it is quite likely that trees were also worshipped along 
with ‘Yakkhas’ and ‘Nagas’ by the earliest sailors of the land. 


2. The form of worship adopted by the sea-faring Hindu Community 


147. Phakir mohana Senapati, “My times and 1”, Translated by John Boulton, 1985, Bhubaneswar, p.14. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 


The existence of a large number of ‘Siva’ temples in the sites of ancient ports in Orissa clearly 


“Jatakas” Ed. V. Fousboll (also by E. B. Cowell) Vl. p.307, See also N. K. Sahu, “Utkal University History of Orissa”, 
1964, p.207. 

Two ‘Yakkha’ images can be seen in the village’ Alasrang’ near ‘Sri Ramchandrapur’ of ‘Satyabadi’ in the district of 
Puri. The villages are located in the valley of river ‘Ratnachira’. See ‘Satyabadi Anchalara Prachina Sanskruti’ by 
R. N. Das in “Odisara Sanskrutika Parampara”, 1991, Cuttack, p.240. 

This author, accompanied by Prof. K. S. Behera of Utkal University, discovered the image near the village, Kalarahang, 
which was an ancient river port. The river is totally extinct now, leaving its mark at a few places. 

One ‘Nagaraja’ image with the queen consort can be seen in the village ‘Sundarpada’, near Bhubaneswar and close 
to an extinct river. The other is a rock-cut one, discovered by this author on a small hill, located on the bank of river 
‘Gobari’, near ‘Haribhaktapur’ of the district Cuttack. 
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indicate that ‘Siva worship’ was very strongly rooted in the minds of sailors since an early period in 
History. Some of the rituals, connected with ‘Siva’ worship, like walking on fire and rolling over 
thorny shrubs etc. are still observed in the villages, close to the ports, by the local people, with 
tremendous zeal. In addition to this, the worship of Mother-goddess ‘Khambeswari’ (Stambheswari) 
was also practised by Hindu sailors. * As indicated in the folk-tales of Orissa, the Worship of sea- 
god ‘Varuna’ was a must for sea-faring people before undertaking their voyage. “ Lord Varuna 
probably occupied the place of the ‘Sea spirit’ of earlier days, due to the cultural influence of incoming 
Aryans. The same influence also brought in the worship of ~Kubera’, the God of wealth, for prosperity 
through the overseas trade. The stone images of ‘Varuna’ and ‘Kubera’ have been noticed at a few 
port sites.“ The worship of ‘Hanuman’, the Monkey God was probably there at the ports from 
early times. The stone relief images of Hanuman, in almost worn out condition, have been observed 
in some of the old port sites of Cuttack and Puri district. The Monkey God of ‘Ramayan’, addressed 
as ‘Mahabira’ or ‘the great hero’, was probably worshipped by the sailors undertaking voyage to Sri 
Lanka. As there are many place-names and shrines connected with the deity ‘Balabhadra’ or 
‘Balaram’, found located close to the sites of ports, it is assumed that at one time ‘Balabhadra’ was 
generally worshipped by the Hindu sailors of Kalinga. Since the temple of Lord Jagannath is 
found at a few port-sites, it is evident that the worship of Lord Jagannath was probably practised 
by the sailors after the twelfth century A. D.” “ During the subsequent centuries, the Mother Goddess 
‘Mangala’ occupied a prominent position in the Orissan culture and ‘Mangala’ worship became 
popular in many mediaeval ports. The temple of Mangala at Kakatpur, in the district of Puri, is a 
famous port-shrine of Orissa.” As Mangala became the presiding deity of many ports, a few folk- 
tales have developed in Orissa, probably during this period, linking ‘Mangala’ to the success of 

maritime-trade. Besides Mangala, worship of ‘Sapta- -Matruka’ or ‘Seven Mother Goddesses’ was 
also practised by a few sailors, since an earlier period." The traders of North-India, who had come 
to Orissa through the Gan pes, had also brought in Raghunath or Ram - worship here, which we 
now find at a few places.” Though worship of ‘Vishnu’ was not as common as the worship of 
‘Mahadev’ or ‘Siva’ , there were a few ports, where ‘Visnu’ was worshipped as ‘Nilamadhaba’, 
‘Lalitamadhaba’ or simply ‘Madhaba’. 


152. Chakradhara Mohapatra, “Utkala Ganuli Gita”, 1959, Cuttack, p.432. 

153. An island, located in the Chilka lake, close to its opening into the sea, is called ‘Varuna cdvipa’ or ‘the island of 
Varuna’. Besides, a small hill, near ‘Khurda’ in the district of Puri is called ‘Varunai’. These places were probably 
famous for the worship of Sea-god ‘Varuna’, in the past. 

154. This author has noticed a beautiful image of ‘Varuna’ in the village ‘Humor’, near ‘Delang’ of Puri district. The 
place seems to be an important port in the past. An image of ‘Kubera’ or Yakkha of very early period was noticed 
on the bank of an extinct river, not far from ‘Sundarapada’, where an imaye of ‘Nagaraja’ is seen. 

155. ‘Keonjhar', as well as ‘Kendrapara’ are two famous centres of Balabhadra worship in Orissa. 

156. The temple of Lord Jagannath was built by King Chodaganga, who ruled over this land from A.D. 1078 to 1150. 
The previous history of the deity is not known. So, the twelfth century A.D. is considered as the approximate 
period for wide-spread worship of Jagannath. 

157. Kakatpur was an ancient port and Ptolemy's ‘Katikardam’ can be identified with it. As ‘Mangala’ is a folk-deity, 
one cannot say exactly, from which date her worship started at the ports of Orissa. But this worship appears to 
have come in to prominence after the twelfth century A.D. 

158. ‘Sapta Matruka’ worship was there in Orissa during the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. and images of ‘Matrukas’ 
have been found on the banks of rivers. The temple of ‘Barahi’ (one of the Matrukas) at ‘Chaurasi’ in the district 
of Puri is situated close to the ruins of a port. This temple has been dated to the ninth century A.D. 

159. The temple of Raghunath can be seen at ‘Odagaon’, in Puri district and at ‘Mantridi’, in the district of Ganjam. 
Marble images of Ram, Sita and Laxman have also been unearthed, at Gopalpur in Ganjam. All these places were 
ports in the past. 

160. ‘Kantilo’, on the bank of the Mahanadi was an important river-port in the past and the place is also famous for 
Lord Nilamadhaba. A beautiful image of Lalita Machab can be seen near ‘Chaurasi’, an early port. 
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The people of ‘Kaivarta’ caste-group, considered as the main component of the ship’s crew, 
worshipped ‘Ganga’ or the Ganges as the Goddess of water from early times. This was probably 
due to their ancient association with the river Ganges. But during the later period, the Kaivartas 
started worshipping ‘Baseli’, ‘the Horse-Goddess’, probably due to the influence of a foreign culture. 
They still continue with this major practice, though a few local deities have now been included 
within their sphere of worship. 


3. The form of worship practised by the Jaina and Buddhist sailors 


Kalinga was a land, where Hindus, Jainas and Buddhists lived together, since a few centuries 
before the Christian era. So, like the Hindus, there must have been Jaina as well as Buddhist traders 
and sea-men, undertaking overseas trade. Evidence in support of this argument can still be found 
in the sites of a few ancient ports of Orissa. Broken images of ‘Tirthankars’ can be observed in a few 
port-sites, including ‘Hatsisua’ (Hatthasis), which was once famous for traders and merchants, 
undertaking voyages to the ‘Kalinga-dvipa’ or ‘Holing’ in the island of Java." As ‘Ratnagiri’ and 
‘Nalitagiri’ of Cuttack-district were once famous as important Buddhist centres, and were well 
connected by river-routes, it is quite possible that Buddhist traders used to visit this coastal monastery 
and vihar before undertaking their voyage. Leaving aside these two important Buddhist centres of 
Orissa, remains of Buddhistic institutions can be traced in many port-sites, including a few, where 
the Buddhist deity ‘Tara’ is now worshipped as a Hindu Goddess. For example, in the village ‘Bada 
Tara’, near ‘Konark’, a large image of Goddess Tara may be seen, in a thatched shrine, with 
‘Abolokiteswar’ on her left and ‘Jambala’, the Buddhist counterpart of Kubera, on her right. As two 
lines of Buddhist ‘Dharini’ have been inscribed on the back of the image, there is no difficulty in 
identifying it. The image can be dated to the ninth or tenth century A.D.."” The village ‘Bada-Tara’, 
named after the deity, is situated on the bank of an extinct river, which was once connected to the 
sea, near the ancient port of ‘Chandrabhaga’. 


4. The worship of deities connected with alien cultures 


In some of the sites of ancient ports, there are a few deities, which clearly appear to have been 
connected with some alien culture. The practices of such worship were probably brought inside 
this country, in the past, by a group of immigrants, who have been totally assimilated now by the 
natives. In the district of Bolangir, in a small island of the river Mohanadi, there is a female deity 
called ‘Lankeswari’ or the presiding deity of Sri Lanka.” The practice of this worship must have 
originated from the Sri Lankan traders, who had trade links with this part of the country. Another 
important female deity called ‘Hingulai’ is also found at ‘Talcher’, who is considered the Goddess 
of fire. As the name indicates, the deity was connected with ancient immigrants from the valley of 
the river ‘Hingol’ (W.Pakistan), ivho were the Persian fire-worshippers.’ As indicated earlier, the 
‘Kaivartas’ of Orissa worship a female horse-deity called ‘Baseli’. According to the folk-tale, ‘Dasaraja’, 


161. ‘Hatthasis’ has been described as an ancient centre of trade, which had links with ‘Kalinga-dvipa', See 
“Nayadhammakahao”, Ed. N.V. Vaidya, Poona, 1940, 17, p.201 

162. This author has visited the site with Prof. K. S. Behera, an eminent archaeologist, who has dated the images. 

163. The temple of ‘Lankeswari’ may be found near ‘Sonpur' in the district of Bolangir. According to a Copper Plate 
inscription, there was also a small kingdom called ‘Paschima Lanka’ or ‘the Western Lanka’. See in this connection, 
“Odisara Itihasa” by S. N. Rajguru, 1985, Cuttack, p.568. 

164. The present areas of W. Pakistan was ruled by the Persian King, Darius, before the invasion of Alexandar. So, the 
influence of Persian religion, Zoroastrianism, was there on the people. Besides, ‘Hinglaj’ is also considered as a 
sacred place for Hindus for the worship of ‘Sati’, the wife of Lord Siva. So, both of these influences, added together, 
probably turned out to be, ‘the worship of Goddess of fire’ in Kalinga. 
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31. The deities connected with maritime trade in the past. 


(i) Yakkha or Kubera 


This image of Yakkha or 
Kubera (B.C. 200 or 
earlier) was found on 
the bank of an extinct 
river, not far from the 
village Sundarpada and 
by the side of the road 
leading to Jatni. 


(ii)  Yakkhini 


This image of Yakkhini 
(B.C.200) was discovered 
at the village ‘Kalarahang’, 
located close to Bhuba- 
neswar. Kala-rahang was 
an ancient river port. The 
connecting river is totally 
extinct now. 
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(iii) The Naga or Snake-god 


This relief of a five hooded 
snake, probably of very 
early period, was found in 
the village ‘Panchagan’ of 
Bhubaneswar P.S., which is 
located on the bank of river 
Gangua’. 


(iv) The Tree-god 
This relief, which is of 
B.C.100, was observed in 
a cave of Udayagiri hill, 
located near Bhubane- 
Sswar. 
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(vi) The Lord Varuna 
This image of Varuna, the sea 
god, of about 9th century A.D., 
was discovered in the village 
‘Humor’, located near Delang 
of Puri district. 
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(v) 


The Lord Siva 


A shrine for Lord Siva is 
usually found in many 
ancient port-sites. This 
particular Siva-Linga or the 
phallic symbol was found 
on the bank of river 
‘Virupa’, near the village 
`Binika’, coming under 
Tangi P.S. of Cuttack- 
district. As the name of the 
village reveals, this was 
probably a settlement of 
‘Banikas’ or very rich 
merchants, in the past. 
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(vii) Hanuman (Mahabir) 


This relief of Hanuman 
(Mahabir), the monkey God, 
unearthed in the village 
‘Ura’, located near Puri town 
and close to the sea. 


(viii) The Goddess Barahi 


The Goddess Barahi (a mother 
deity in boar-form) is found in 
her temple of 9th century A.D. at 
‘Chaurasi’, in the district of Puri. 
This temple is located very close 
to the site of an early river port. 
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‘x) Lalita Madhaba 

This five-feet tall image of 
Lalita Madhaba, probably 
of about 12th century 
A.D., was found under a 
tree, near the village 
Chaurasi, which seems to 
have been an early river 
port. 


The Early Voyagers of the East 


(ix» Ram, Laxman and Sita 


The marble images of Ram, 
Laxman and Sita, which seem to 
have been made in North India, 
were unearthed from an extinct 
river-bed, near the port of 
Gopalpur, Ganjam. 
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(xi) Ganga mata 


This image of Ganga mata (the mother Ganges) was found to be worshipped by the fisher folk, at the site of an 
ancient port, near Gopalpur, on the sea. 


(xii) Baseli 
The fisher folk of Puri-town worship this horse headed Goddess, since an unknown point of time. 
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(wiiiy The Goddess Tara, Abolokiteswar and Jambala 


This image of Goddess Tara with Abolokiteswar and Jambala was found at the village ‘Bada-Tara’, located close to 
Chandrabhaga (Konark), where there was an ancient port. These images can be dated to the Ninth or Tenth century 
A.D. 


the great ancestor of Kaivarta-tribe, was gifted with a horse by Lord ‘Vishnu’, riding on which, 
Dasaraja travelled many countries and at last ruled over Sri Lanka. In the memory of the great 
horse, the followers of Dasaraja had initiated this worship in the distant past. It is needless to state 
that the horse in the story, implies a ship or boat, fitted with a wooden horse-head at. the front-end 
or prow, like the Phoenician merchant-ships of the tenth to the sixth century B haa “ Perhaps, the 
chief of the Kaivartas could obtain a better designed ship than their own, from an unknown source 
(possibly the Phoenicians), which was considered as a great event by the tribe and in order to 
commemorate this occasion of ‘Technology-transfer’ the community started observing the festival 
of ‘Baseli”” in a particular month of the year. Still, there is another strange practice of worshipping 
‘a dog-headed deity’ called ‘Kutam-Chandi’, in the coastal areas of Cuttack and Puri district. Probably 
at one point of time, this practice of worship was considered important in many parts of Orissa, and 
that is why this deity has found a place inside the compound of Lord Jagannath temple at Puri. As 
the worship of a dog-headed Goddess does not find place in Hindu-mythology or in any folk-tale 
of Orissa, it is assumed that it had its origin in a foreign culture, which was introduced in the land 
of Kalinga, by a group of aliens ନ coming from an unknown civilization. 


165. Bjorn Landstrom, “The Quest for India”, 1964, Stockhoim, pp.16-17. 

166. After the defeat of the Chaldaeans by Sennacherib in 694 B.C., the trade of the Persian Gulf fell into the hands of the 
Phoenicians, a colony of whom had grown in the Babylonian marshes (Justin, XVII1.3.2; cf.Herod.VII.89.). The evidence 
of presence of the Phoenicians was there on the Bahrein Islands, at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, even during the 
period of Strabo (Geog.XV1.3.3-5.), in the first century B.C.. So, it could have been possible for the Kalingan sailors 
to come in contact with the Phoenician merchants and their Ship, in that region. 

167. This name ‘Baseli‘ seems to have been derived from the name ‘Basul’ of a small river, which flows into the sea, on 
the coast of Baluchistan, to the west of the river Hingol. As the region of Hingol had maritime and cultural links 
with Kalinga, it is quite possible that the sailors and mariners of this Jand had established links with ‘Basul’, and 
in that process had procured a better designed Phoenician built merchant ship. 

168. These aliens were probably the Assyrians, who worshipped a Dog-demon-deity for their protection from the wild 
beasts like lions. (“The Cambridge Ancient History”, Volume 1 Part 2B, First paper-back edition, 1980, London, 
p-763). 
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APPENDIX - 1 (A) 


A list of places with the term ‘Diha’ attached to their names. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Balasore Basta 101 Kusadiha Kusa-Diha 

2. Balasore Basta 211 Tola diha Taula-Diha’ 
3. Balasore Basta 212 Kusa diha Kusa-Diha 

4. Balasore Basta 213 Manu diha Mon-Diha 

5. Balasore Basta 236 Asur diha Ashur-Diha 
6. Balasore Baliapal 36 Jug diha Joga-Diha 

7. Balasore Baliapal 131 Saini diha Saina-Diha’” 
8. Balasore Raibonia 40 Bara diha Bari-Diha 

9. Puri Kakatpur 246 Kusu diha Kusa-Diha 
10. Puri Bhubaneswar 64 Diha pura Diha-Pura 
11. Ganjam Rambha 87 Phasidiha Parsi-Diha 
12. Ganjam Rambha 145 Ponosdihi Panas-Diha’ 
13. Ganjam Bodogodo 28 Arakhdiha Arka-Diha 
14. Ganjam R.Udaygiri 143 Purunadiha Puruna-Diha 
15. Mayurbhanj Baripada 17 Jambhiridiha Jambu-Bira-Diha 
16. Mayurbhanj Baripada 133 Sama dihi Siam-Diha 
17. Mayurbhanj Badasahi 70 Kendu diha Kendu-Diha 
18. Mayurbhanj Badasahi 96 Koli diha Kula-Diha 
19. Mayurbhanj Betnoti 91 Surei diha Sarei-Diha’ 
20. Mayurbhanj Muruda 24 Kusa diha Kusa-Diha 
21. Mayurbhanj Muruda 234 Ardiha Arya-Diha 
22. Mayurbhanj Suliapada 161 Beguniadiha Beguni-Diha 
23. Mayurbhanj Kuliana 149 Balidiha Bali-Diha 

24. Mayurbhanj Jashipur 233 Jaj dihi Jaj-Diha’ 

25. Mayurbhanj Udala 19 Patal diha Patala-Diha 
26. Keonjhar Baria 69 Champa dihi Champa-Diha 
27. Dhenkanal Chhendipada 67 Bheji dihi Vijay-Diha 
28. Cuttack Banki 30 Jamu dihi Jamu-Diha 
29. Koraput Umarkot 133 Keradihi Kara-Diha’ 
30. Koraput Umarkot 180 Kardihi Kara-Diha , 
31. Koraput Umarkot 235 Dhariyadihi Dariya-Diha 
32. Phulbani Raikia 217 Panasdiha Panas-Diha 
33. Sambalpur Sasan 17 Gaura dihi Gauda-Diha 


1. The term ‘Taula’ is used for weighing and here it implies ‘a place of weighment’ or a port where the cargo is 


subjected to weighment. 


2. The word ‘Saina’ means ‘Army’. This river-port was probably used in the past for transport of soldiers to the fort 
of “Raibania’, situated close to it. 
3. ‘Panas' is the local name of jack-fruit. There was probably an island called ‘Panas’, in Southeast Asia, and this 
place had links with the same. 


ଏ ଆ ne 


‘Sarei’ is the Perso-Arabic word for a hotel or rest-house, which was probably connected with this port. 
The term ‘Jaj’ reveals the past links of this port with the ancient city of ‘Jaj-pur’ or ‘Jaj-Nagar’. 

The word ‘Kara’ means tax, which was probably collected at this river-port in the past. 

‘Dariya’ is a Hindi-word for river. 
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34. Sambalpur Sasan 44 Bija dihi Vijay-Diha 
35. Sambalpur Deogarh 109 Naga dihi Naga-Dih I 
36. Sambalpur Barkote 119 Chakadihi Chakra-Diha 
37. Sambalpur Mahulapali 26 Karlia dihi Karania-Diha 
38. Sambalpur Mahulapali 57 Nagadihi Naga-Diha 
39. Sambalpur Naktideul 93 Machhadihi Maschya-Diha 
40. Sundargarh Hemgiri 105 Tangerdihi Tang-Diha 
41. Sundargarh Talsara 47 Banki dihi Bangka-Diha 
42. Sundargarh Talsara 79 Mali dihi Malay-Diha 
43. Sundargarh Rajgangpur 36 Khair dihi Khari-Diha 
44. Sundargarh Rajgangpur 69 Mali dihi Malay-Diha 
45. Sundargarh R.Palli & Rourkela 69 Sui dihi Sui-Diha 
46. Sundargarh Bonaigarh 6 Gautam dihi Gautam-Diha 
47. Sundargarh Bonaigarh 175 Balia dihi Bali-Diha 
48. Sundargarh Bonaigarh 219 Nadia dihi Nadia-Diha 
49. Sundargarh Gurundia 37 Sisu dihi Susa-Diha 
50. Sundargarh Sarsara- Balang 27 Naga dihi Naga-Diha 
8. The word ‘Chakra’ reveals the past links of this port with Buddhism. 
9. The word ‘Tang’ implies Chinese connection of the port in the past. The people of China were probably known by 
the names of their ruling dynasties. 
10. The word ‘Sui’ also implies Chinese-connection of the port during ‘Sui-rule’ over China. 
11. Gautam is the other name of Buddha and this reveals Buddhist links of the port. 
12. This place probably had links with the ancient city of ‘Susa’ in the distant past. 
APPENDIX-I(B) 
A list of places, with the term ‘Dhipa’ attached to their names. 
Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
1. Puri Begunia 197 Harudhip Hara-Dhipa’ 
2. Puri Begunia 201 Khamardhip Khamar-Dhipa’ 
3. Puri Bolgarh 151 Asuradhip Ashur-Dhipa 
4. Puri Bolgarh 164 Ambaradhip Amara-Dhipa 
5. Puri Nayagarh 2 Sipaiasrudhipa Sipai- Ashur-Dhipa 
6. Ganjam Rambha 15 Kusadhip Kusa-Dhipa 
7. Ganjam Rambha 137 Kumbhidhipa Kuimbhavati- Dhipa 
8. Ganjam Purusottampur 55 Lohera dhepa Lohar-Dhipa™ 
9. Mayurbhanj Muruda 151 Balia dhipa Bali-Dhipa 
10. Mayurbhanj Rairangpur 156 Bali dhipa Bali-Dhipa 
11. Dhenkanal Sadar 211 Sundhi dhipa Sundhi-Dhipa!’ 
12. Cuttack Baramba 126 Khali dhipi Kali-Dhipa 
13. Phulbani Phiringia 353 Minia dhipa Mina-Dhipa’ 
14. Sambalpur Mahulpali 75 Ainla dhipa Amla-Dhipa 
15. Sambalpur Mahulpali 112 Pandiadhipa Pandya-Dhipa 
1. ‘Hara’ is the name of Lord ‘Siva’, who is worshipped by the Hindus for their safety in the sea. 
2. The word ‘Khamar’ means a store or a granary. 
3. The term ‘Lohar’ is used for black-smiths, who make iron-implements. 
4. The ‘Sundhis’ are a caste-group, who deal with wine and alcoholic beverages. 
5. The term ‘Mina’ implies an association of Saka and allied tribes with the river-port in the past. 
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APPENDIX-I(C) 
A list of places, with the term ‘Kuda’ attached to their names. 
Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable origina! 
No. station Reg. No. name. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
1. Puri Sadar 66 Kan kuda Kona-Kuda'’ 
2. Puri Krushnaprasad 43 Khatiakudi Khatua-Kuda’ 
3. Puri Krushnaprasad 82 Arakhkud Arka-Kuda 
4. Puri Krushnaprasad 83 Bara kud Bari-Kuda 
5. Puri Brahmagiri 115 Tamil kudi Tamil-Kuda 
6. Puri Satyabadi 82 Singha kuda Samgha-Kuda 
7. Puri Bhubaneswar 63 Bada kuda Bada-Kuda 
8. Puri Balipatna 70 Amana kuda Amarna-Kuda 
9. Ganjam Rambha 172 Bramarkuda Brahma-Kuda 
10. Mayurbhanj Suliapada 120 Anla kuda Amla-Kuda 
11. Mayurbhanj Thakurmunda 13 Kuchei kudar Kachh-Kuda 
12. Dhenkanal Kishorenagar 53 Kansarikuda Kansari-Kuda’ 
13. Sambalpur Hirakud 7 Hirakud Hira-Kuda 
14. Sambalpur Deogarh 137 Dimirikuda Dimiri-Kuda 
15. Sambalpur Rairakhol 24 Dimirikuda Dimiri-Kuda 
16. Sambalpur Rairakho! 83 Arakhkuda Arka-Kuda 
17. Sambalpur Nakti deul 129 Dimiri kuda Dimiri-Kuda 
18. Bolangir Sindhol 23 Pipal kuda Pippali-Kuda 
19. Sundargarh Bonaigarh 201 Karada kudar Karada-Kuda* 
20. Sundargarh Gurundia 79 Dipu kudar Dipa-Kuda’ 
1. While ‘Kuda’ implies a small river-port, ‘Kona’ means a regular port. This is a rare case, where a combination of 


both the terms have been used. 
2. The ‘Khatuas’ were a group of sailors, whose duty was to tie the boat to a strong pillar on the river-bank and to 
keep watch over it. This particular river-port was probably known for its Khatuas. There are people with the title 


or surname ‘Khatua’, who live in a few sites of ancient ports. 


3. The ‘Kansaris’ are a group of skilled crafts-men, who make beautiful brass jars, pots and utensils. This port was 
probably known for its good ‘Kansaris’. 
4. The name ‘Karada-Kuda’ implies the port, where duties are cullected. 


5. The word ‘Dipa’ means an earthen lamp. This port was probably known for its lamp. 
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APPENDIX-I(D) 


A list of places, with the term ‘Khunta’ attached to their names. 


The Early Vouyngers of the East 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Mayurbhanj Baripada 116 Sama khunta Siam-Khunta 

2. Mayurbhanj Muruda 78 Khunta Khunta 

3. Mayurbhanj Muruda 186 Khuntapal Khunta-Palli 

4. Mayurbhanj Muruda 200 Champa khunta Champa-Khunta 

5. Koraput Motu 25 Singhraj khunta Simgharaj-Khunta’ 

6. Phulbani Ghantapada 33 Sana kallar khunta (Sana) Kollar-Khunta 
7. Phulbani Ghantapada 34 Bada kallar khunta (Bada) Kollar-Khunta 
8. Kalahandi Sadar 253 Tala Sindhi khunti (Tala)Sindhu-Khunta’ 
9. Kalahandi Kesinga 58 Karla khunti Kerala-Khunta 

10. Kalahandi Kashipur 149 Mina khunti Mina-Khunta’” 

11. Balasore Khaira 15 Kal khunta Kali-Khunta 

12. Balasore Khaira 20 Baincha khunta Vaisya-Khunta’ 

13. Balasore Khaira 88 Sahara khunta Sahara-Khunta 

14. Balasore Soro 3 Khunta Khunta 


1. Here the port as well as the base belonged to a king known as ‘Simgharaja’. In other words, the people of the 


country, ruled by the dynasty of kings called ‘Simgharaja’, had encamped at the place. 


2. Here ‘Sindhu-Khunta’ probably means a base of the people of the region, where the river Indus (Sindhu) flows. 
3. Here the term ‘Mina’ implies an ancient association of the place with the Saka and allied tribes. 


4. The Vaisyas are a caste-group of Hindus, who engage themselves in trade. 
APPENDIX-I (E) 

A list of places, with the term ‘Bahal’ attached to their names. 
Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 
1. 2: 3. 4. 9 6. 
1. Bolangir Sadar 42 Bharatbahal Bharat-Bahal’ 
2. Bolangir Sadar 108 Pipalbahali Pippali-Bahal 
3. Bolangir Loisingha 66 Bandabahal Dandha-Bahal 
4. Bolangir Belpada 105 Karlabahali Kerala-Bahal 
5. Bolangir Khaparakhol 22 Saraibahal Sarei-Bahal 
6. Bolangir Khaparakhol 32 Pipalbahal Pippali-Bahal 
7. Bolangir Saintala 187 Karlabahal Kerala-Bahal 
8. Bolangir Saintala 191 Mantribahal Montri-Bahal 
9. Bolangir Kantabanji 148 Karlabahali Kerala-Bahal 


— 


Here ‘Bharat’ means only North-India and ‘Bharat-Bahal’ implies transportation of goods through water-route to 


the northern parts of India. In other words, the port (Bahal) had linkage with the North-India. 
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10. Sundargarh Lephripara 80 Anlabaha! Amla-Bahal 

11. Sundargarh Hemgiri 48 Luabahal Luha-Bahal 

12. Sundargarh Hemgiri 62 Bankibahal Bangka-Bahal 
13. Sundargarh Talsara 3 Kantabahal Kanta-Bahal 

14. Sundargarh Talsara 69 Kuruabahal Korea-Bahal 

15. Sundargarh Rajgangpur 2 Garibahal Garh-Bahal 

16. Sundargarh Rajgangpur 43 Kainsbahal Kanesh-Bahal 
17. Sundargarh R.Palli & Rourkela 39 Arbajharabahal Arab-Jhara-Bahal 
18. Sundargarh R.Palli & Rourkela 54 Karuabahal Korea-Bahal 

19. Sundargarh Bonaigarh 79 Hatibahal Hati-Bahal 

20. Sundargarh Gurundia 70 Kaisibahal Kasi-Bahal 

21. Keonjhar Sadar 93 Kunjarbahal Kunjar-Bahal® 
22. Keonjhar Telkoi 97 Binjhabahal Bindhya-Bahal 
23. Keonjhar Telkoi 103 Siriabahal Syria-Bahal 

24. Keonjhar Telkoi 102 Sinkulabahal Sinkula-Bahal 
25. Keonjhar Champua 51 Jaduabahal Jadu-Bahal 

26. Keonjhar Champua 9୨8 Siriabahal Syria-Bahal 

27. Dhenkanal Angul 132 Kaichhabahal Kachh-Bahal 

28. Dhenkana!l Angul 155 Akura bahal Akura-Bahal 

29. Dhenkanal Chhendipada 18 Karadabahal Karada-Bahal’ 
30. Dhenkanal Talcher 146 Khandualbahal Khandual-Bahal’ 
31. Dhenkanal! Kishorenagar 61 Kasturibahal Kasturi-Bahal’ 
32. Dhenkanal Thakurgarh 81 Karadabahali Karada-Bahal 
33. Dhenkanal Rasol 15 Barabahal Bari-Bahal 

34. Dhenkanal Rasol 44 Khairabahal Khari-Bahal 

35. Dhenkanal Khamar 132 Firingibahal Firingi-Bahal® 
36. Koraput Jorigam 85 Luhabahal Luha-Bahal 

37. Phulbani Baudh 18 Dhudurubahal!l Durdureh-Bahal’ 
38. Kalahandi Sadar 22 Jamunabahal! Jamuna-Bahal 
39. Kalahandi Sadar 171 Sindhbahali Sindhu-Baha!l 
40. Kalahandi Sadar 173 Tanganabahali Tang-Bahal’ 

41. Kalahandi Lanjigarh 221 Jambahali Jamu-Bahal 

42. Kalahandi Lanjigarh 257 Lakhbahali Lac-Bahal’ 

43. Kalahandi Dharamgarh 80 Kasibaha!l Kasi-Bahal 

44. Kalahandi Junagarh 71 Hinglibahali Hingol-Bahal 
45. Kalahandi Koksara 33 Kasibahal Kasi-Bahal 

2. The word ‘Kunjara’ means elephants and ‘Kunjar-bahal’ implies transportation of elephants. 

3. ‘Karada-Bahal’ implies a water-transport-system that yields revenue to the State. 

4. ‘Khandual-Bahal’ implies water-transport to the port of ‘Khandualkot’ in the Chilka-lake. 

5. ‘Kasturi’ is the Indian name of ‘musk’, which is produced from the gland of a particular type of male deer. Most 


probably, such a deer population once existed in this land and musk was being collected from the forest region 
through boats. 


6. English people are called ‘Firingi’ in Orissa and it is possible that they had established a water-transport system ir. 
Orissa for their own benefit during the period of East-India-Company. 

7. ‘Durdureh’ is located on the African coast in Somalia and it is possible that it had trade-links with Kalinga. 

8. The term ‘Tang’ implies “the Chinese’ or the people of the country ruled by the ‘Tangs’. 

9. Lac is a forest product and ‘Lac-Bahal’ implies transportation of lac through boats. 

10. Most probably Kalinga had trade-links with the Sind and Baluchistan region, where the river ‘Hingol’ still flows. 
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APPENDIX-I(F) 


A list of places, with the term ‘Munda’ attached to their names. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 
er 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

14 Puri Bhubaneswar 11 Baramunda Bari-Munda | 
2. Puri Ganmnia 82 Chakamunda Chakra-Munda_ 
3. Puri Gania 137 Karadamundia Karada-Munda 

4. Ganjam Bodogodo 16 Bara mundi Bari-Mundali 

5. Ganjam Aska 90 Mundamarai Munda-Mari 

6. Mayurbhanj Baripada 120 Balimundali Bali-Mundali 

7. Mayurbhanj Muruda 204 Itamundia Ita-Munda 

8. Mavurbhanj Bangriposi 225 Balimundali Bali-Mundali 

9. Mavyurbhanj Khunta 77 Balimundali Bali-Mundali 

10. Keonjhar Sadar 150 Mathuramundali Mathura-Mundali 
11.  Keonjhar Sadar 218 Urumunda Ur-Munda 

12.  Dhenkanal Parjang 89 Khanduailmunda Khandual-Munda 
13. Dhenkana! Purunakote 13 Bagha munda Bagha-Munda 

14. Dhenkana!l Purunakote 73 Ramimunda Roma-Munda 

15. Dhenkanat Kaniha 34 Kansamunda Kansari-Munda 
16. Dhenkanal Athmalik 163 Dolmundai Dala-Munda 

17. Dhenkanal Athmalik 197 Gandarmunda Gandhar-Munda 
18. Dhenkana!l Kishorenagar 120 Batimunda Bati-Munda’ - 
19. Dhenkana! Kishorenagar 122 Kumbharamunda Kumbhara-Munda 
20. Dhenkanal Pallahara 3 Baramunda Bari-Munda 

21. Cuttack Sadar 7 Mundali Mundali 

22. Cuttack Patamundai 48 Patamundai Pata-Munda" 

23. Koraput Semiliguda 2 Hatimunda Hati-Munda 

24. Koraput Borigumma 64 Jamumunda Jamu-Munda 

25. Koraput Bissamcuttack 315 Kurumunda Kuru-Munda 

26. Phulbani Phiringia 28 Batimunda Bati-Munda 

27. Phulbani Phiringia 154 Kallimunda Kali-Munda 

28. Phulbani Manamunda 101 Manamunda Mon-Munda 
29. Phulbani Manmunda 20 Junimunda Junan-Munda 

30. Kalahandi Kesinga 123 Kachharmunda Kachh-Munda 

31. Kanlahandi Madanpur-Rampur 2 Rajamunda Raja-Munda 

32. Smbalpur Ketarbaga 48 Manikmunda Manik-Munda 

33. Sambalpur Melchhamunda 1 Melchhamunda Mlechha-Munda" 


‘Chakra’ explains Buddhist links of the port. 


The word ‘Kara’ means tax and ‘Karada-Munda’ implies a port, where duties are paid. 


‘Bati’ is the Oriya-word for lamp and ports in ancient India had provision for lighting of lamps . 
A potter is usually called ‘Kumbhara’ in Orissa and a few ports were probably famous for their good potters in the 


1 
2 
3. ‘Mundali’ has the same meaning as ‘Munda’. 
4 
5 


past. 


6. The word ‘Pata’ means silk-cloth and this particular port might have been famous for silk cloth. 


7. Junan is situated on the bank of a tributary of the river ‘Hwang Ho’ of China and this place probably had maritime 
trade links with ancient Kalinga. 


8. The white aliens were once called ‘Mlechha’ or “unclean‘by the native Indians and the name ‘Mlechha-Munda’ 


implies a port, used by the white people of Europe. 
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34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 
Sundargarh 
Sundargarh 
Sundargarh 


Attabira 
Barkote 
Rairakhol 
Charmal 
Sadar 
Loisimgha 
Loisimgha 
Loisimgha 
Loisimgha 
Patnagarh 
Belpada 
Khaprakhol 
Sindhol 
Saintala 
Rajgangpur 
Rajgangpur 
Raiboga 


Kharmunda 
Narasingha munda 
Sadhumunda 
Chakamunda 
Amthimunda 
Simelmunda 
Asur-munda 
Luhuramunda 
Amaramunda 
Sindhimunda 
Sundhimunda 
Armunda 
Hatimunda 
Mayamunda 
Hatimunda 
Kukudamunda 
Sadhumunda 
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Khari-Munda 
Narasimgha- Munda 
Sadhu-Munda 
Chakra-Munda 
Amethi-Munda 
Simil-Munda 
Asur-Munda 
Lohar-Munda 
Amara-Munda 
Sindhu-Munda 
Sundhi-Munda 
Arya-Munda 
Hati-Munda" 
Maya-Munda 
Hati-Munda 
Kukuda-Munda" 
Sadhu-Munda 


ww 


9. The traders engaged in maritime activities were called ‘Sadhus’ or ‘Sadhabas’ in Orissa and ‘Sadhu-Munda’ implies 
a centre for traders. 

10. ‘Lohar’ is the Indian name for black-smiths and ‘Lohar-Munda’ was probably a port, famous for good black-smiths 
and their iron-products. 

11. ‘Hati’ is the Oriya word for elephants and elephants were probably an important item of trade. 

12. ‘Kukuda' is the local name for domestic fowl and its association with a port's name indicates that this bird, which 
is still found in wild state in the Orissan forest, was once considered as an item of foreign trade. 


APPENDIX-I(G) 


A list of places, with the term ‘Kona’ attached to their names. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

je Balasore Bonth 80 Trikon Tri-Kona 

2. Balasore Bhandaripokhari 3 Kurikon Kuru-Kona 

3. Balasore Bhandaripokhari 38 Nama kana Naima-Kona 

4. Balasore Bhandaripokhari 115 Olkana Ur-Kona 

5. Balasore Bhandaripokhari 119 Arei kana Arya-Kona 

6. Balasore Tihiri 57 Kan para Kona-Pada 

7. Puri Sadar 66 Kan kuda Kona-Kuda'’ 

8. Puri Satyabadi 12 Kota kana Koti-Kona’® 

9. Puri Satyabadi 13 Kanar pur Kona-Arya-Pura 
10. Puri Satvabadi 89 Kan pur Kona-Pura 

11. Puri Nimapada 39 Ekima kana Ekamra-Kona 
12. Puri Nimapada 75 Kusi kana Kusa-Kona 


1. The terms ‘Kona’ and ‘Kuda’ almost imply the same meaning. The use of both the terms together, in one place 
name, reveals that the place was probably called ‘Kuda’ (a minor port) before the name ~Kona’ attributed to it and 
in the local-use both the names continued together. 

2. Here also the terms ‘Koti’ and ‘Kona’ have exactly the same meaning. The place was probably called ‘Koti’, before 
the term Kona’ was added to it. 
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Puri 

Puri 

Puri 

Puri 

Puri 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Mayurbhanj 
Mavurbhanj 
Mayurbhanj 
Mavyurbhanj 
Keonjhar 
Keonjhar 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 


Nimapada 
Gop 

Kakatpur 
Tangi 

Daspalla 
Berhampur 
Pattapur 
Kuliana 
Bangriposi 
Tiring 

Raruan 
Ramachandrapur 
Ramachandrapur 
Kamakhyanagar 
Kamakhyanagar 
Kaniha 

Tangi 

Tangi 

Tangi 

Salepur 
Jagatsinghpur 
Ersama 

Tritol 

Jajpur 
Barchana 
Korai 
Rajnagar 
Kanpur 
Laxmipur 
Narayanpatna 
Kundra 
Umarkot 
Ravagada 
Kalyansingpur 
Bissamcuttack 
Bissamcuttack 
Sadar 
Phiringia 
Narla 
Kashipur 
Kashipur 
Dharamgarh 
Burla 

Bijepur 


‘Paju’ is a tribal word for village. 
‘Alok’ means light, and here it is linked to the port’s name, probably to indicate the existence of a large lamp at the 


port-site. 


The term ‘Konika’ indicates the same meaning as ‘Kona’. 


Oli kana 
Konark 
Udaykani 
Kunia 
Kanapaju 
Konkiya 
Kona korada 
Kanialok 
Sarasakana 
Kana 
Kanika 
Kanpur 
Naukan 
Kanpur 
Kanapala 
Kaniha 
Kandarkana 
Kani 
Rajkana 
Kan pur 
Kanpur 
Jamukan 
Hati kana 
Kuninda 
Araikana 
Jena kan 
Kani 
Kanpur 
Kotar kana 
Kan gan 
Kana guda 
Kanakata 
Sri kona 
Kara kona 
Karla kana 
Daru kona 
Konali 
Kanapati 
Kangaon 
Kalia kan 
Khari kena 
Nakti kani 
Barha kuni 
Kanpuri 
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Ur-Kona 
Kona-Arka 
Uday-Kona 
Kona 
Kona-Paju’ 
Kona-Kiya 
Kona-Karada 
Kona-Alok’ 
Sarasa-Kona 
Kona 
Konika’ 
Kona-Pura 
Nau-Kona 
Kona-Pura 
Kona-Palli 
Kona 
Kandari-Kona® 
Kona 
Raja-Kona 
Kona-Pura 
Kona-Pura 
Jamu-Kona 
Hati-Kona 
Kona-Ind’ 
Arya-Kona 
Genoa-Kona 
Kona 
Kona-Pura 
Koti-Kona 
Kona-XGrama 
Kona-Gada 
Kona-Koti 
Sri-Kona 
Kara-Kona 
Kerala-Kona 
Daru-Kona 
Kona-Palli 
Kona-Pati’ 
Kona-Grama 
Kali-Kona 
Khari-Kona 
Nakti-Kona 
Baraha-Kona’ 
Kona-Pura 


The ‘Kandaris’ are a caste-group, who in the past were professional sailors and navigators. 


‘Ind’ here implies the ‘Indus valley’ or a portion of it. 


The compound term, ‘Konapati’, implies the ‘port or harbour-master’. 


The ancient rulers of Sambalpur region of Orissa were of tribal origin and had the royal title of ‘Baraha’ or the boar. 
So ‘Baraha-Kona’ implies ‘a port kept under the royal protection or control’. 
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57. Sambalpur Riamal 43 Khariakani Khari-Kona 

58. Bolangir Sadar 245 Pipal kani Pippali-Kona 

59. Bolangir Tarbha 89 Nukti kana Nakti-Kona 

60. Bolangir Turekela 62 Mund kani Munda-Kona 

10. Most probably, the place was regarded as ‘Munda’ or the terminal point of a water-route, before it was named a 
‘Kona’ or a major river-port. 

APPENDIX - I(H) 
A list of places with the term ‘Koti’ attached to their names. 

Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 

No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Puri Krushnaprasad 11 Bajra kot Bajra-Koti’ 

2z. Puri Satyabadi 12 Kota kana Koti-Kona’ 

3. Puri Satyabaadi 36 Kata pada Koti-Pada 

4. Puri Nimapada 132 Kota ranga Koti-Ranga 

୭: Puri Kakatpur 26 Kota kana Koti-Kona 

6. Puri Kakatpur 95 Kota kana Koti-Kona 

TR Puri Balipatna 1 Pani kota Pani-Koti 

8. Puri Balipatna 91 Kota kana Koti-Kona 

9. Puri Balipatna 16 Kota kana Koti-Kona 

10. Puri Khurda 13 Kota palla Koti-Palli 

11. Puri Khurda 211 Naya kot Naya-Koti 

12. Puri Banpur 231 Kotori Koti-Arya’ 

13. Puri Bolgarh 25 Kota palla Koti-Palli 

14. Puri Bolgarh 79 Khali kota Kali-Koti 

15. Puri Khandapada 89 Kutu kuni Koti-Kona 

16. Puri Sarankul 1 Kota ranga Koti-Ranga 

17. Puri Ranpur 19 Kota garh Koti-Garh 

18. Puri Ranpur 70 Bajra kot Bajra-Koti_ 

19. Ganjaim Kodala 77 Luha kot Luha-Koti’ 

20. Ganjam Kodala 191 Marda kot Amarda-Koti" 

21. Ganjam Berhampur 156 Koti nada Koti-Nadu 

22.  Ganjam Nuagam 314 Sora kota Saura-Koti’ 

1. The name indicates an influence of ‘Bajrayana’ sect of Buddhism. 

2 Koti and Kona are two different terms indicating the same meaning, i.e. “A triangular piece of land with the 
pointed portion extending into water, so that it becomes suitable for a port”. The place was probably called ‘Koti’ 
before the term ‘Kona’ was added to it. 

3. ‘Naya’ is a Hindi word for ‘new’ and this reveals North-Indian connection of the port. 

4. The word ‘Arya’, explains the ‘Aryan connection’ of the port. 

5. The word ‘Luha’, which means ‘iron’, was probably an important commodity of trade in the ancient Kalinga. That 
seems to be the reason for associating the names of a few ports with ‘Luha’ or ‘Lohar’, the East-Indian-word tor 
black-smith. 

6. ‘Marda’ appears to be a corruption of ‘Amarda’, which was once an important port on the Kalinga-coast. ‘Mardakot’ 
was probably linked to the port of ‘Amarda’. 

7. ‘Nadu’ or ‘Nada’ is a Tamil word for ‘country’ or ‘district’ and this speaks of South-Indian links of Kalinga. 

8. The ‘Sauras’ or ‘Savaras’ are an ancient tribe, who live in the region of Ganjam and Koraput and might have been 


linked to this port in the past. 
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Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Mayurbhanj 
Mavurbhanj 
Mayurbhanj 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Bolangir 


Bodogodo 
Serango 
Serango 
Mohana 
Betnoti 
Suliapada 
Khunta 

Sadar 

Sadar 

Gondia 
Kamakhvyanagar 
Purunakote 
Tritol 
Baideswar 
Pottangi 
Pappadahandi 
Pappadahandi 
Umarkot 
Jorigam 
Bissamcuttack 
Rayagada 
Ambadola 
Ambadola 
Kotgarh 
Kotgarh 
Raikia 

Sadar 
Lanjigarh 
Thuamul-Rampur 
Kegaon 
Junagarh 
Komna 
Jagdalpur 
Barkote 
Naikul 
Kuchinda 
Kuchinda 
Tusra 
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Biri kota 
Kola kota 
Kola kota 
Meri kote 
Hati kut 
Masinakati 
Hati kote 
Kotam 
Kotapal 
Kilkila kateni 
Sundhi kateni 
Puruna kote 
Kota kana 
Kote 

Jamu kota 
Nua kote 
Pata kot 
Umar kot 
Raj kot 
Kota 
Mandia kota 
Rai kota 

Raj kota 
Kot garh 
Dhara kot 
Kuru kuta 
Karla kota 
Kot dwar 
Kuru kuti 
Karanj kot 
Karla kot 
Karla kot 
Lohar kot 
Bar kote 
Luhura kote 
Pandri kata 
Kutu nagar 
Kot 
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Bira-Koti 
Kali-Koti 
Kali-Koti 
Mari-Koti 
Hati-Koti’ 
Mycenae-Koti 
Hati-Koti 
Koti 
Koti-Palli 
Kirkira-Kotini'” 
Sundhi-Kotini 
Puruna Koti 
Koti-Kona 
Koti 
Jamu-Koti 
Nua-Koti 
Pata-Koti" 
Amara-Koti 
Raja-Koti 
Koti 
Munda-Koti 
Raja-Koti"- 
Raja-Koti 
Koti-Garh 
Dhara-Koti 
Kuru-Koti 
Kerala-Koti 
Koti-Dwara 
Kuru-Koti 
Karada-Koti * 
Kerala-Koti 
Kerala-Koti 
Lohar-Koti 
Bari-Koti 
Lohar-Koti 
Pandya-Koti 
Koti-Nagar 
Koti 


The word ‘hati’, which means ‘elephant’, is found associated with the names of many ports. This explains that it 


was an important item of maritime trade in the past. 
The term ‘Kotini’ implies the same meaning as ‘Koti’. 


Kalinga was once famous all over India for its ‘patta bastra’ or silk-cloth. That is why, we now find many names of 
ports associated with the term ‘pata’. 


The word ‘Raja’ means ‘King’ and the name ‘Raja-Koti’ implies a ‘Royal-port’ or a port under the protection of a 


king. 


The word ‘Kuru here means the Aryans, who came to be known as the Kurus, after their tribal goupings. This port 
was probably linked with the Kurus. 


The word ‘karada’ means ‘tax-giving’ and so, the place-name here means ‘the tax yielding port’. 
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A list of places with the term ‘Pattana’ attached to their names. 
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Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 

No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Balasore Chandbali 9 Kathua patna Kathua-Pattana’ 

2: Balasore Basudevpur 169 Nanda patna Nanda-Pattana’ 

3. Balasore Basudevpur 183 Mishrapur patna Mishrapur-Pattana 

4. Balasore Nilgiri 92 Chatra patna Chhatra-Pattana 

5. Balasore Nilgiri 111 Haldia patna Haladiha-Pattana 

6. Balasore Nilgiri 127 Astia patna Ostia-Pattana 

7: Puri Sadar 26 Arolo patna Arya-Lo-Pattana 

8. Puri Sadaar 134 Chakrabarti patna Chakrabarti-Pattana 

9. Puri Brahmagiri 181 Manik patna Manikya-Pattana 

10. Puri Brahmagiri 189 Banamali patna Banamali-Pattana 

11. Puri Brahmagiri 190 Sipakuda patna Sipa-Kuda-Pattana” 

12. Puri Brahmagiri 203 Alu patna Arva-Pattana 

13. Puri Delang 38 Gangapur patana Gangapur-Pattana 

14. Puri Delang 51 Patna-pur Pattana-Pura 

15. Puri Delang 71 Pidha patna Pidha-Pattana 

16. Puri Pipli 23 Kamal sagar patna Kamal-Sagar-Pattana 

17. Puri Bhubaneswar 80 Sardeipur patna Sardeipura-Pattana 

18. Puri Bhubaneswar 83 Jagannathpur patna Jagannathpura-Pattana 

19. Puri Bhubaneswar 85 Durgapur patna Durgapura- Pattana 

20. Puri Bhubaneswar 86 Nakhara patna Nakhapura- Pattana 

21. Puri Bhubaneswar 89 Santrapur patna Samantaraypura- 
Pattana 

22. Puri Chandaka Similipatna Simili-Pattana 

23. Puri Jatni 1 Bachhera patna Bachha-Pattana’ 

24. Puri Khurda 88 Siali patna Simili- Pattana 

25. Puri Tangi 153 Pandi patna Pandya-Pattana 

26. Puri Begunia 6 Gauda patna Gauda-Pattana” 

27. Puri Begunia 13 Samuka patna Sammukha-Pattana 

28. Puri Fategarh 110 Bandha dwara patna Bandha-Dwara- 
Pattana 

29. Puri Khandapada 140 Nrusingha pur patna Nrusinghapura- 
Pattana 

30. Puri Gania 87 Badamula patna Badamula-Pattana 

31. Puri Daspalla 10 Agrahatia patna Agrahat-Pattana 

32. Ganjam Rambha 64 Nagar diha patna Nagar-Diha-Pattana 


ଏ anew 


‘Kathua’ is a dug-out-boat which is still in use in a few places. 
Here the word ‘Nanda’, probably refers to the rule of Nanda-Kings over Kalinga, during the fourth century B.C. 
The place was probably calted ‘Kuda’ or a minor-port before it was regarded as a ‘Pattana’ or a fullfledged port. 
The term ‘bachhara’ or ‘bachha’ implies ‘the process of selection of goods after physical examination’. 

The name here reveals the link with the Pandya-kingdom of South India. 
The name explains the linkage with the Gauda-kingdom or Bengal. 
‘Bandha-dwara’ implies a ‘check gate’ for control of imports and exports. 
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33. Ganjam Purusottampur 136 Mathura patma Mathura-Pattana 

34. Ganjam Nuagam 212 Gajapati patna Gajapati-Pattana 

35. Ganjam Aska 52 Pala patna Pala-Pattana 

36. Keonjhar Ramachandrapur 14 Jalasuan patna Jalasaya-Pattana 

37. Keonijhar Ramachandrapur 53 Atasahi patna Astasahi-Pattana 

38. Keonijhar Ramachandrapur 134 Lunia patna Luni-Pattana . 

39. Keonjhar Ramachandrapur 142 Kaitha patna Corinth-Pattana : 

40. Dhenkana! Sadar 28 Chainpur patna Chinpura-Pattana 

41. Dhenkanal Sadar 83 Kanta patna Kanta-Pattana 

42. Dhenkanal Sadar 86 Oukhama patna Oukhama-Pattana 

43. Dhenkanal Sadar 102 Dhira patna Dhira-Pattana 

44. Dhenkanal Sadar 105 Champa patna Champa-Pattana 

45. Dhenkanal Sadar 107 Jena-Sahu patna Genoa-Sadhu-Pattana” 

46. Dhenkanal Gondia 39 Kaluria patna Kali-Arya-Pattana i 

47. Dhenkanal Gondia 157 Maijhipal patna Maijhi-Palli-Pattana 

48. Dhenkanal Gondia 158 Goliamuha patna Gola-Muhan-Pattana 

49. Dhenkanal Gondia 201 Maijhipal patna Maijhi-Palli-Pattana 

50. Dhenkanal Gondia 207 Pengua patna Penga-Pattana 

51. Dhenkanal Kamakhyanagar 221 Balabhadrapur patna Balabhadrapur-Pattana 

52. Dhenkanal Bhuban 30 Renda patna Renda-Pattana 

53. Dhenkanal Bhuban 38 Bandalo patna Bunder-Pattana"” 

54. Dhenkanal Bhuban 67 Asurbandha patna Asur-Bandha-Pattana 

55. Cuttack Chowdwar 45 Soshipatna Susa-Pattana 

56. Cuttack Mahanga 3 Gaura patna Gauda-Pattana 

57. Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 70 Patenigam Pattana-Grama 

58. Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 189 Patana Pattana 

59. Cuttack Baideswar 48 Kantakai patna Kanta-Pattana 

60. __ Koraput Ambodala 209 Patana Pattana 

8. A port probably used by the traders from Corinth. 

9. A port used by the Chinese traders. 

10. ‘Kanta’ implies the process of weighment or the assessment of volume of goods for collection of duties. 

11. A port used by the traders from Genoa. 

12. The term ‘Majhi’ means the ‘helmsman’ and ‘Majhi-Palli-Pattana’ implies ‘the port near the village of the helmsmen 
of ships’. 

13. A ‘Pattana’ or a port was probably renamed as ‘Bunder’ at a later date and both the names have continued to be 


linked in the local-use. 


The Early Voyngers of the East 
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Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Balasore Bhadrak 39 Chakabontal Chakra-Bunder’ 
2. Balasore Bhadrak 54 Bantal Bunder 

3. Balasore Bonth 51 Bantola Bunder 

4. Balasore Bhandari pokhari 48 Bandalo Bunder 

5. Puri Sadar 71 Bandalo Bunder 

6. Puri Gop 138 Bantaligaon Bunder-Gram 
7. Puri Gop 178 Bandal Bunder 

8. Puri Kakatpur 99 Bandorikarala Bunder-Kerala 
9. Puri Kakatpur 104 Bandala Bunder 

10. Puri Kakatpur 111 Bantila Bunder 

11. Puri Khurda 34 Bantal Bunder 

12. Puri Odagaon 57 Bantala Bunder 

13. Mayurbhanj Badasahi 164 Bantal pada Bunder-Pada 
14. Mayurbhanj Karanjia 42 Rasabantala Ras-Bunder” 
15. Keonjhar Soso 68 Bantala Bunder 

16. Dhenkanal Sadar 246 Bandalo Bunder 

17. Dhenkanal Bhuban 38 Bandalo patna Bunder-Pattana’ 
18. Dhenkanal Bhuban 110 Bandalo Bunder 

19. Dhenkanal Bantala 33 Bantala Bunder 

20. Dhenkanal Talcher 16 Banto!l Bunder 

21. Dlhenkanal Thakurgarh 3 Bantol Bunder 

22. Cuttack Chowdwar 46 Bandalo Bunder 

23. Cuttack Tangi 41 Bandal Bunder 

24. Cuttack Banki 52 Bandalo Bunder 

25. Cuttack Tritol 74 Bandalo Bunder 

26. Cuttack Barchana 114 Bandalo Bunder 

27. Cuttack Barchana 206 Bandareswar Bandareswar’ 
28. Cuttack Korai 112 Bandalo Bunder 

29. Cuttack Korai 129 Bantalo Bunder 

30. Cuttack Patkura 61 Bantala Bunder 

31. Koraput Dasmantapur 53 Bendela Bunder 

32. Koraput Machkund 69 Bantalbidi Bunder-Bedi 
33. Koraput Borigumma 11 Bandali guda Bunder-Garh 
34. Koraput Kodinga 86 Bandri Bunder 

35. Koraput Kalyansingpur 206 Bandari Bunder 


NO — 


The word ‘Chakra’ reveals Buddhist influence in naming the port. 
The term ‘Ras’ reveals a past linkage with the ports of similar name in the Gulf of Oman and the Persian gulf. 


There are many coastal names in the region which begin with the terin‘Ras’,like ‘Ras-e-Meydani’, ‘Ras Jagin’ and 


‘Ras Tanajib’ etc. 

As it appears, the place known as ‘Bunder’ has been renamed as ‘Pattana’ at a later date and both the names have 
been linked together, instead of dropping the first one. 

Here ‘Bundareswar’ is the name of the presiding deity of the port or the ‘Bunder’. 


Wo 


ob 
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36. Koraput Gudari 77 Bandali Bunder 

37 Koraput Gudari 160 Bantala Bunder 

38 Koraput Gudari 237 Bandari Bunder 

39 Koraput Gudari 325 Uttarbunder guda Uttar-Bunder-Garh 
40 Phulbani Kotgarh 78 Banduru Bunder 

41 Kalahandi Sadar 100 Bundel guda Bunder-Garh 
42. Kalahandi Madanpur-Rampur 26062 Bundel padar Bunder-Pada 
43. Kalahandi Lanjigarh 9 Belangbandel Balonga-Bunder 
44. Kalahandi Lanjigarh 20 Kotabandel Koti-Bunder 

45. Kalahandi Lanjigarh 85 Rashbandel Ras-Bunder 

46 Kalahandi Lanjigarh 96 Bundel Bunder 

47 Kalahandi Lanjigarh 301 Bundel Bunder 

48 Kalahandi Lanjigarh 309 Kanibundel Kona-Bunder" 
49. Kalahandi Kashipur 122 Bundelras Bunder-Ras 

509. Kalahandi Kashipur 343 Bundel Bunder 

51. Kalahandi Kashipur 440 Bundel Bunder 

52. Kalahandi Thuamul-Rampur 8 Bunde! guda Bunder-Garh 
53. Kalahandi Thuamul-Rampur 152 Jhurka bundel Jharaka-Bunder 
54. Sambalpur Rairakhol 115 Bantloi Bunder 

55. Sambalpur Koira 33 Bandal Bunder 


5. Here the earlier name ‘Koti’, meaning port, has not been dropped, while a later name ‘Bunder’ was added to it. 
6. The term ‘Bunder’ has been added to the earlier name ‘Kona’. 


APPENDIX-II(A) 


A list of place-names associated with the terms ‘Adal and Badal’. 


Sl. District Police Village Present Probable English equivalent 
No. station Reg. No. name original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Puri Brahmagiri 9 Adal Adala Acceptance of 
goods for exchange 
2. Puri Brahmapgiri 10 Badal Badala Giving awav of 
goods in exchange 
3. Puri Satvabadi 28 Badalpur Badala-Pura The town for 
exchange of goods 
4. Puri Balipatna 16 Badalpada Badala-Pada The village for 
exchange of goods 
5. Keonjhar Kanjipani 54 Adal Adala The acceptance of 
goods for exchange 
6. Dhenkanal Motang 30 Badalo Badala The giving away of 
goods in exchange 
7. Koraput Padwa 124 Adalput Adala-Pura The town for 


acceptance of goods 

for exchange 
Koraput Padwa 129 Badal Badala The giving away of 

goods in exchange 


9 
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Kalahandi 
Bolangir 


Bolangir 
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Sadar 77 Badali Badala The giving away 
of goods in exchange 
Birmaharajpur 185 Adal Adala The acceptance 
of goods for exchange 
Sindhol 16 Badali Badala The giving away of 


goods in exchange 


APPENDIX-IH (B) 


A list of place-names associated with the term ‘Ogala’. 


Sl. District 
No. 


Police 
station 


Village 


Present name 


Probable original 
name. 


Reg. No. 


1. 2. 


Balasore 
Balasore 
Puri 
Puri 
Puri 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Koraput 


ah a 


Bolangir 
Bolangir 


aS or ONO ob 


~~ © 


1. 


Sambalpur 


3. 


Khaira 
Bhadrak 
Gop 

Jatni 
Begunia 
Jagatsinghpur 
Binjharpur 
Umarkot 
Bar pali 
Loisingha 
Loisingha 


5 


Ogalpur 
Ogalpur 
Ogalpur 
Ogalpada 
Ogala pura 
Ugalpur 
Ogarapada 
Agula 
Agalpur 
Agalapali 
Agelpur 


6. 


Ogala-Pura 
Ogala-Pura 
Ogala-Pura 
Ogala-Pada 
Ogala-Pura 
Ogala-Pura 
Ogala-Pada 
Ogala 

Ogala-Pura 
Ogala-Palli 
Ogala-Pura 


The term ‘Ogala’ means ‘physical obstruction of path by stretching hands’ and not to allow any body to pass 


through. As it appears, the principal trade-routes as well as roads leading to the main sea-purts were guarded by 
the state officials for control of export and import of commercial goods and for collection of duties. 
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A list of place-names, associated with the term ‘Kanta’ and generally found near the port-sites. 


SI. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 

1 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 

1. Balasore Bhadrak 146 Kanta Kanta’ 

2. Balasore Bhadrak 165 Kanta pal Kanta-Palli 

3. Balasore Dhamnagar 134 Kanta pari Kanta-Pari™ 

4. Balasore Tihiri 122 Kantia Kanta 

5. Balasore Basudevpur 8 Kanti pur Kanta-Pura | 
6. Balasore Basudevpur 136 Kanta khuar Kanta-Khuad 
7. Puri Sadar 127 Kanta siuli Kanta-Sila 

8. Puri Pipli 3 Kanti Kanta 

9. Puri Pipli 134 Kama kantia Kama-Kanta’ 
10. Puri Nimapada 175 Kantia Kanta hn 

1. Puri Nimapada 178 Kantilo Kanta-Lo 

12. Puri Nimapada 234 Kantilo Kanta-Lo 

13. Puri Gop 57 Kanti Kanta 

14. Puri Gop 139 Kanta pada Kanta-Pada 
15. Puri Gop 221 Pari kantia Para-Kanta 
16. Puri Kakatpur 15 Kanta para Kanta-Para 
17. Puri Bhubaneswar 55 Kantilo Kanta-Lo 

18. Puri Balipatna 95 Kanta pada Kanta-Pada 
19. Puri Chandaka 12 Kanta bada Kanta-Bada’ 
20. Puri Jatni 17 Kantia Kanta 

21. Puri Begunia 27 Kanta bada Kanta-Bada 
22. Puri Khandapada 142 Kantilo Kanta-Lo 

23. Ganjam Rambha 175 Kantia godo Kanta-Garh 
24. Ganjam Rambha 180 Kontiapalli Kanta-Palli 
25. Ganjam Hinjili 17 Kantai koli Kanta-Kula 
26. Ganjam Kodla 193 Konta pada Kanta-Pada 
27.  Ganjam Bhanjanagar 87 Kanta dora Kanta-Dwara’ 
28. Mayurbhanj Kuliana 154 Kanta pal Kanta-Palli 
29. Mavurbhanj Bangriposi 258 Kanta pal Kanta-Palli 
30. Keonjhar Patna 119 Kantia pada Kanta-Pada 
31. Keonjhar Patna 215 Kanti diha Kanta-Diha’ 
1. The process of weighment, as well as assessment of volume or number of the goods are considered as ‘kanta’. 
2. ‘Kantapari’ implies ‘to pass through the process of assessment of merchandise’ for fixation of duties. 

3. ‘Khuad’ means ‘an enclosed place’ and here ‘Kanta-Khuad’ implies, an enclosure where the traders were required 


to place their commodities for an assessment. 
A group of South Indian Brahmins are called the ‘Kammas’ in Orissa and it seems they had trade-links with 
Kalinga in the past. 


Though ‘Lo’ seems to be an ethnic term to designate a primitive Southeast Asian tribe, who probably had immigrated 
into this land, here it means a village or place. . 


b 


Ka 


6. The term ‘Bada’, which means ‘a barrier’, is used here to imply ‘a check post’, where duties are levied on import 
and export of goods. 


‘Dwara’ means a daor or a gate. 
This compound term (Kanta-diha) implies, the port, where goods are subjected to weighment. 


2 ଏ 
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32. Keonjhar Anandapur 50 Kanto Kanta 

33. Keonijhar Champua 22 Kainta Kanta 

34. Dhenkanal Sadar 83 Kanta patna Kanta-Pattana 
35. Dhenkanal Purunakote 18 Kanta beda Kanta-Bada 
36. Dhenkanal Hindol 31 Kantamila Kantamila’ 
37. Dhenkana! Hindol 51 Kantapal Kanta-Palli 
38. Dhenkanal Balimi 4 Kantamali Kantamila 

39. Dhenkanal Balimi 42 Kantamila Kantamila 

40. Cuttack Sadar 184 Kantania Kantania’” 
41. Cuttack Sadar 16 Kantilo Kanti-Lo 

42. Cuttack Sadar 143 Nahar kanta Nahar-Kanta 
43. Cuttack Kissennagar 13 Ori kanta Arya-Kanta 
44. Cuttack Salepur 273 Ori kanta Arya-Kanta 
45. Cuttack Govindpur 44 Kantuar Kantuala” 

46. Cuttack Govindpur 133 Kanta pada Kanta-Pada 
47. Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 16 Kanti kul Kanta-Kula 
48. Cuttack Binjharpur 109 Kantia Kanta 

49. Cuttack Kendrapada 139 Kantia Kanta 

50. Cuttack Aul 231 Kanti pokhari Kanta-Pokhari” 
51. Koraput Sadar 11 Kanta beti Kanta-Bati 
52. Koraput Dasmantapur 28 Bari kanta Bari-Kanta 
53. Koraput Dasmantapur 103 Gaud kanti Gauda-Kanta 
54. Kalahandi Kashipur 256 Kanta banjhi Kanta-Bandha 
55. Kalahandi Thuamul-Rampur 3 Kanta banjhi Kanta-Bandha 
56. Kalahandi Dharamgarh 1 Kanter Kantuala 

57. Sambalpur Sadar 42 Kantai pali Kanta-Palli 
58. Sambalpur Rengali 35 Kanta pali Kanta-Palli 
59. Sundergarh Talsara 3 Kanta bahal Kanta-Bahal 
60. Sundergarh Bisra 124 Kanta jhar Kanta-Jhar 

9 ‘Kantamila’ implies the process of measurement. 


‘Kantania’ also means the prucess of measurement. 


‘Kantuala’ means the individual, in charge of measuring goods. 


Large water-tanks, connected to rivers, were probably used for weighing of boats following the principle of specitic 


gravity. 


The word ‘Bati‘ means ‘a lamp’ and the ports in Kalinga had provision for tall lamp-posts, so that it was visible to 


the ships at a distance. 


Like ‘Kanta bada’, ‘Kanta bandha’ also means “the check-post where goods of trade are subjected to weighment’. 
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A list of place-names, associated with the term ‘Kara’ and generally found close to the port-sites. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 

No. station Reg. No. name. 

1 2 3. 4. 5; 6. 

1. Balasore Dhamnagar 143 Karada Kara-Diha’ 

2. Balasore Nilgiri 73 Kardia Kara-Diha 

3. Puri Sadar 29 Karadi Kara-Diha 

4. Puri Delang 86 Karimu! Kara-Mulya’ 

5. Puri Bhubaneswar 7 Korada kanta Kara-Diha-Kanta 

6. Puri Banpur 64 Karada palli Kara-Diha-Palli 

7: Puri Banpur 241 Karadi Kara-Diha 

8. Puri Tangi 196 Karada basta Kara-Diha-Basti 

9. Puri Navagarh 59 Karada palli Kara-Diha-Palli 

10. Puri Fategarh 4 Kara bada Kara-Bada 

11. Puri Nuagaon 7 Korada Kara-Diha 

12. Puri Ranpur 134 Karada pada Kara-Diha-Pada 

13. Ganjam Chhatrapur 37 Kara pally Kara-Palli 

14. Ganjam Chhatrapur 58 Kara pada Kara-Pada 

15. Ganjam Rambha 66 Kar padar Kara-Pada 

16. Ganjam Kodla 21 Kon korada Kona-Kara-Diha 

17.  Ganjam Nuagam 129 Kora pada Kara-Pada 

18. Ganjam Nuagam 222 Kara bado Kara-Bada 

19. Ganjam Jarada 61 Kara poda Kara-Pada 

20. Ganjam Pattapur 36 Kon korada Kona-Kara-Diha n 

21. Mayurbhanj Karanjia 39 Karanjia Karam-Dia(Diha) 

22. Mayurbhanj Karanjia 40 Karadia Kara-Diha 

23. Mavurbhanj Thakurmunda 65 Karadapal Kara-Diha-Palli 

24. Mayurbhanj Udala 75 Karapada Kara-Pada 

25. Keonjhar Harichandanpur 106 Karadapal Kara-Diha-Palli 

26. Keonjhar Ramchandrapur 73 Karadamali Kara-Diha-Mala” 

27. Keonjhar Ramchandrapur 83 Karadapal Kara-Diha-Palli 

28. Dhenkanal Purunakote 60 Karadapara Kara-Diha-Para 

29. Dhenkanal Chhendipada 18 Karadabahal Kara-Diha-Bahal 

30. Dhenkanal Thakurgarh 46 Karadabahali Kara-Diha-Bahal 

31. Cuttack Sadar 49 Kor pada Kara-Pada 

32. Cuttack Baideswar 32 Karadapalli Kara-Diha-Palli 

33. Cuttack Sukinda 51 Kardapal Kara-Diha-Palli 

34. Cuttack Sukinda 137 Karadapal Kara-Diha-Palli 

1. ‘Karada’ appears to be a corrupted form of ‘Kara-diha’ or ‘Kara-dia’, which means the port. where duties are 
collected. 

2. ‘Mulya’ is a Sanskrit word for ‘value or price’ and here it implies ‘the value of tax’. 


3. Here both the terms ‘Kara’ and ‘Kanta’ have been used, to indicate the whole process of assessment and collection 


of customs duties. 


4. The term ‘bada’ means ‘a barrier’ and here it implies ‘a barrier of tax’. 


~~ wn 


The word ‘kara’, which means tax or duty,has become ‘karam’ here, probbly due to South Indian influence. 
The term ‘mala’ means ‘a hilly area’. 
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35. Cuttack 
36. Cuttack 
37. Cuttack 
38. Koraput 
39. Koraput 
40. Koraput 
41. Koraput 
42. Koraput 
43. Koraput 
44. Koraput 
45. Koraput 
46. Phulbani 


47. Phulbani 
48. Phulbani 
49. Phulbani 
50. Phulbani 
51. Kalahandi 
52. Sambalpur 
53. Sambalpur 
54. Sambalpur 
55. Sambalpur 
56. Samblpur 
57. Bolangir 
58. Bolangir 
59. Bolangir 
60. Sundargarh 


Binjharpur 
Kendrapara 
Kendrapara 
Laxmipur 
Nandapur 
Borigumma 
Umar kot 
Dabugam 
Jorigam 
Mathili 
Kalyansinghpur 
Sadar 

Baud 

Baud 

Baud 
Kotgarh 
Thuamul-Rampur 
Riamal 
Naikul 
Rairakhol 
Rairakhol 
Charmal 
Sadar 
Patnagarh 
Titlagarh 
Bisra 


Karapada 
Karimul 
Karpada 
Kara guda 
Karadi 

Kor kenda 
Kara mari 
Karagan 
Karadungari 
Kara pali 
Kara kona 
Karanada 
Karadi 
Karadapada 
Karadapada 
Sulkipada 
Karadapadar 
Karadapal 
Karalaga 
Karadapal 
Kardapal 
Kardapal 
Kankara 
Kerbeda 
Kermela 
Karanjia 
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Kara-Pada 
Kara-Mulya 
Kara-Pada 
Kara-Garh 
Kara-Diha 
Kara-Kendra 
Kara-Mari 
Kara-Grama 
Kara-Dungari’ 
Kara-Palli 
Kara-Kona 
Kara-Nadu 
Kara-Diha 
Kara-Diha-Pada 
Kara-Diha-Pada 
Sulka-Pada’ 
Kara-Diha-Pada 
Kara-Diha-Palli 
Kara-Laga’ 
Kara-Diha-Palli 
Kara-Diha-Palli 
Kara-Diha-Paltli 
Kona-Kara 
Kara-Bada 
Karamila 
Karam-Dia(Diha) 


7 The word ‘kendra’ is a Sanskrit term for ‘centre’. 
8. ‘Dungari’ is a tribal word for place. 
9 
1 


‘Sulka’ is an equivalent Sanskrit word for ‘kara’ or tax. 


0. The term ‘laga’ implies imposition of ‘Kara’ or tax. 


APPENDIX-II(E) 


A list of place-names, associated with the term ‘Bandha’ or ‘Bada’, genrally found at the port-sites. 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 

No. station Reg. No. name. 

1. 2. 3; 4. 5. 6. 

1. Balasore Berhampur 5 Ara bandha Arya-Bandha 

2. Puri Sadar 184 Belapari bandha Belapari-Bandha' 

3. Puri Brahmagiri 157 Gaudabandha Gauda-Bandha 

4. Puri Brahimagiri 156 Bada bandha kera Bada-Bandha-Kara” 

5. Puri Delang 128 Baruna bindha Varuna-Bandha” 

6. Puri Pipli 13 Bindha Bandha 

1. While ‘Bandha’ means ‘a barrier’, ‘Bela pari’ means ‘the act of crossing the sea-shore’ and the whole thing implies, 


‘a check post, meant for the people coming into the country or going out of it through the sea-route’. 
2. This means ‘a big check gate for collection of taxes’ from the traders. 


9 


‘Varuna’ is the sea-god for the Hindus and ‘Varuna-Bandha’ implies a check-post, on the water-front. 
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Puri 

Puri 

Puri 

Puri 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Mavyurbhanj 
Mayurbhanj 
Mavurbhanj 
Keonjhar 
Keonjhar 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 


This implies ‘a check-post with thirteen lamps’. 


Nimapada 
Balipatna 
Begunia 
Fategarh 
Berhampur 
Nuagam 
Parlakimedi 
Ramagiri 
Bangriposi 
Thakurmunda 
Udla 
Champua 
Champua 
Kaniha 
Khamar 
Patkura 
Rajnagar 
Baramba 
Baramba 
Jorigam 
Bissamcuttack 
Bissamcuttack 
Gudari 
Gudari 
Padmapur 
Phiringia 
Phiringia 
Belghar 
Sadar 
Kesinga 
Narla 
Lanjigarh 


Thuamul-Rampur 


Sinapali 
Lakhanpur 
Burla 
Sasan 


144 
86 
19 
52 
25 

130 
33 


101 ” 


117 
31 
194 
124 
125 
92 
21 
153 
92 
53 
122 
127 
26 
490 
191 
313 
15 
226 
631 
25 
79 
51 
68 
276 
269 
114 
45 
28 
67 
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Tera batia bindha 
Bindha 
Manibandha 
Mani bandha 
Gola bandha 
Nuabandha palli 
Gara bandha 
Ganga bada 

Raj bandh 
Ghoda bindha 
Simila bandha 
Nava bandha 
Mani bandha 
Dwara bandha 
Hati bindha 
Odisa bandha 
Bandha patna 
Khanda bandha 
Karadi bandha 
Gorkha bandha 
Pata bandha 
Bondha joba 
Bandha gan 
Kuru bandha 
Phajili bandha 
Mani bandha 
Samad bandha 
Sindhi bandha 
Khanda bandha pali 
Masani bandha 
Ghoda bandha 
Kutur bandha 
Champa bandha 
Hati bandha 
Bandh bahal 
Bandha pali 
Bari bandha 


This implies ‘a check-post for import and export of valuable stones or gems’. 


This means ‘a check gate for the white aliens’. 


Terabati-Bandha ° 
Bandha 
Mani-Bandha” 
Mani-Bandha 
Gola-Bandha 
Nua-Bandha-Palli 
Gora-Bandha® 
Ganga-Bada’ 
Raj-Bandha 
Ghoda-Bandha® 
Simili-Bandha 
Naya-Bandha 
Mani-Bandha 
Dwara-Bandha 
Hati-Bandha” 
Odisa-Bandha 
Bandha-Pattana 
Khanda-Bandha 
Kara-Diha-Bandha 
Gurkha-Bandha"' 
Patta-Bandha” 
Bandha-Java 
Bandha-Gram 
Kuru-Bandha 
Fazilka-Bandha"” 
Mani-Bandha 
Samudra-Bandha 
Sindhu-Bandha 
Khanda-Bandha-Palli 
Mycenae-Bandha 
Ghoda-Bandha 
Kodura-Bandha 
Champa-Bandha 
Hati-Bandha 
Bandha-Bahal 
Bandha-Palli 
Bari-Bandha 


The term ‘Bada’ has the same meaning as Bandha and ‘Ganga-Bada’ implies a check-gate on the water-route for 


traders. ‘Ganga’ is also considered as the Goddess of water. 
‘Ghoda’ means horse and the name implies, a check-gate for import or export of horses. 


This means, a check-gate tor export of elephants. 


This implies a check post for export or import of swords. 


The Gurkhas are a Himalayan hill tribe, who probably had trade links with Kalinga. 
‘Patta’ is the silk-cloth for which Kalinga was famous in the past and its export was also controlled through a 


‘Bandha’ system. 


‘Fazilka’, situated on the bank of the river Indus, near Ferozepore, probably had trade-links with Kalinga. 
Though the place is situated far away from the sea, it was called ‘Samudra-Bandha’ or ‘the sea-check-post’, probably 


for incoming over-seas-traders, in the past. 


Here ‘Sindhi’ means the people of Indus valley or the ‘Sind’ region. 
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44. Sambalpur 
45. Sambalpur 
46. Sambalpur 
47. Sambalpur 
48. Sambalpur 
49. Sambalpur 
50. Sambalpur 
51. Sambalpur 
52. Bolangir 
53. Bolangir 
54. Bolangir 
55. Bolangir 
56. Bolangir 
57. Bolangir 
58. Bolangir 
59. Sundergarh 
& Rourkela 
60. Sundergarh 
& Rourkela 


Laikera 
Melchhamunda 
Barpali 

Riamal 

Barkote 
Kuchinda 
Gourpali 
Rairakhol 
Loisingha 
Tarbha 

Binka 
Dungripali 
Titilagarh 
Titilagarh 
Saintala 
Raghunathpalli 


Raghunathpalli 


Agharia bandha pali 


Bandha pali 
Bandh palli 
Golabandha 
Gola bandh 
Bandha pali 
Pata bandha 
Banig, bandh 
Bandha bahal 
Bandha pali 
Gaj bandha 
Bandha pali 
Pipili bandha 
Luther bndh 
Bandu pali 
Hati bandha 


Khair bandha 
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Agharia-Bandha-Palli’* 
Bandha-Palli 
Bandha-Palli 
Gola-Bandha” 
Gola-Bandha 
Bandha-Palli 
Pata-Bandha 
Bania-Bandha"” 
Bandha-Bahal 
Bandha-Palli 
Gaja-Bandha 
Bandha-Palli 
Pippali-Bandha 
Lothal-Bandha"” 
Bandha-Palli 
Hati-Bandha 


Khari-Bandha™ 


16. The term ‘Agharia’ means ‘home-less’ and this probably refers to a group of non-resident traders or the people of a 


nomadic tribe. 
17. The ‘Golas’ appear to be a group of immigrants from Burma. 


18. The ‘Banias’ are a distinct caste-group, and some of them are gold-smiths by profession. There is another branch of 
the same caste called ‘Putli-Bania’, who engage themselves in trade. Here the term ‘Bandh’ was probably meant for 
this group of traders. 

19. ‘Luther’ appears to be a corrupted form of ‘Lothal’ of the Indus valley civilization. 

20. The term ‘Khari’ implies ‘the Arabs’ or the people of the countries of the Middle-East region. 


Sl. District 
No. 

1 2 

1. Puri 
2. Puri 
3. Puri 
4. Puri 
5: Puri 
6. Puri 
74 Puri 
8. Puri 
9. Puri 
10. Puri 
11. Puri 
12. Puri 


APPENDIX-III (A) 


A list of place-names, associated with the term ‘Bati’ or lamp, that are found close to the sites of ancient 


Police- Village 
station Reg. No. 
3 4 
Sadar 48 
Sadar 126 
Brahmagiri 222 
Satyabadi 88 
Satyabadi 170 
Delang 117 


Nimapada 144 


Kakatpur 208 
Bhubaneswar 92 
Bhubaneswar 102 
Banpur 146 
Begunia 129 


ports. 


Present- 
name 


5 


Dasbati 
Chalisbatia 
Charibatia 
Terabatia 
Chalisbatia 
Chhabatia 
Terabatia 
bindha 
Dasabatia 
Charibatia 
Dasbatia 
Atharbatia 
Bada bara 
bati 


Probable 
original name 


6 


Das-Bati 
Chalis-Bati 
Chari-Bati 
Tera-Bati 
Chalis-Bati 
Chha-Bati 
Tera-Bati-Bandha 


Das-Bati 
Chari-Bati 
Das-Bati 
Athar-Bati 
Bada-Bara-Bati 


English 
equivalent 


7 


Ten lamps 

Forty lamps 
Four lamps 
Thirteen lamps 
Forty lamps 

Six lamps 

The check-post of 
thirteen lamps 
Ten lamps 

Four lamps 
Ten-lamps 
Eighteen lamps 
The check-gate of 
twelve lamps 
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Puri 


Ganjam 

Mayurbhanj 
Mayurbhanj 
Mayurbhanj 


Mayurbhanj 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 


Dhenkanal 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 


Cuttack 
Cuttack 
“Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 


Cuttack 
Koraput 
Koraput 


Koraput 
Koraput 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Kalahandi 


Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Balasore 


Though the word ‘khunta’ means ‘pillar’, here it implies a category of river-port. 


Fategarh 


Nuagan 
Baisinga 
Baisinga 
Muruda 


Raruvan 
Sadar 
Kamakhya- 
nagar 
Kishorenagar 
Salepur 
Salepur 
Govindpur 


Govindpur 
Ersama 
Banki 
Jajpur 
Binjharpur 


Patamundai 
Sadar 
Sadar 


Pottangi 


Bissamcuttack 


Phiringia 
Ghantapada 
Belghar 
Koksara 


Padampur 
Rairakhol 
Bhadrak 


Khuntu bati 


Kotha-bati 
Atha-batia 
Bati 

Tentuli bati 


Batisahi 
Char batia 
Khunta bati 


Batimunda 
Sata bati 
Bati 
Khatuabati 


Bar bati 
Bati gan 
Barabati 
Bara bati 
Bati tanki 


Bati para 
Bati sil 
Konta bati 


bati guda 
Bati gumma 
Bati munda 
Char bati 
Batipada 
Batiguda 


Batipathar 
Charbati 
Dandabati 
tanki 


Khunta-Bati 


Kotha-Bati 
Atha-Bati 
Bati 
Tentuli-Bati 


Bati-Sahi 
Char-Bati 
Khunta-Bati 


Bati-Munda 
Sata-Bati 
Bati 
Khatua-Bati 


Bara-Bati 
Bati-Gan 
Bara-Bati 
Bara-Bati 
Bati-Tanque 


Bati-Pada 
Bati-Sila 
Kanta-Bati 


Bati-Garh 
Bati-Gram 
Bati-Munda 
Char-Bati 
Bati-Pada 
Bati-Gada 


Bati-Pathara 
Chari-Bati 
Danda-Bati- 
Tanque 
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The lamp of the river- 
port 

The community lamp 
Eight lamps 

The lamp 

The lamp on the 
tamarind tree 

The hamlet of the lamp 
Four lamps 

The lamp of the river- 
port 

The port of the lamp’ 
Seven lamps 

The lamp 

The lamp of the 
‘Khatuas” 

Twelve lamps 

The village of the lamp 
Twelve lamps 

Twelve lamps 

The tank (of oil) for 
the lamp’ 

The village of the lamp 
The lamp-rock’ 

The lamp of the 
weighing place 

The fort of the lamp 
The village of the lamp 
The port of the lamp 
Four lamps 

The village of the lamp 
The fortified place of 
the lamp 

The lamp-stone’ 

Four lamps 

The tank of the 
street-lamp 


The word ‘munda’, which means a terminal point, was applied to minor ports where lamps were lighted on the top 
of pillars or hills at night, so that boat-men could locate the position of the port from a distance. 

The ‘Khatuas’ were a class of sailors or boat-men of ancient Kalinga, whose descendants still live in the port sites 
and bear the title of ‘Khatua’, as a family-name. 
‘the Indian word ‘Tangue’, from which the English word ‘tank’ has been derived, was in use, in ancient India to 
mean a lake or a pool. See the “Shorter Oxford English Dictionary” by W. Little, Volume II, 1968, p.2130. But here 
the term ‘tanque’ probably means a large container of oil for the lamp. 
A lamp dug out of stone, on the hill-top, was probably called a lamp-rock. There are a few lamps of this type, 
observed on the hill tops, near the Chilka lake. 
The name ‘Bati-Pathara’, which means ‘the lamp-stone’, also implies “the rock that contains or holds a lamp’. 
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APPENDIX - III(B) 


A list of place-names, connected with the term ‘Hata’ or market, indicating the existence 
of ancient markets near the ports. 


Sl. District Police- Village VPresent- Probable English 

No. station Reg. No. name original name equivalent 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. Ganjam Purusottampur 246 Hattapur Hata-Pura The market-town 

2. Ganjam Berhampur 28 Hati pada Hata-Pada The market place 

3. Mayurbhanj Muruda 193 Mali hat Malay-Hata The market of the 
people of Malay’ 

4. Keonjhar Pandapada 17 Taula hat Taula-Hata The market, where goods 
are subjected to weighment 

5. Keonjhar Telkoi 4 Kalia hat Kali-Hata The market of the Kali 
people 

6 Keonjhar Telkoi 109 Kundhei hat Kundhei-Hat The market of toys 

7. Dhenkanal Kamakhyanagar 173 Khatua hat Khatua-Hat The market of the sailors’ 

8. Dhenkanal Angul 124 Ara hat Arya-Hat The market of the Aryans 

9. Cuttack Sukinda 76 Bethia hat Bethia-Hat The market of slaves 

10. Cuttack Kanpur 62 Baseli hat Baseli-Hat The market of the deity 
Baseli 

11. Balasore Basta 204 Hatia lida Hata-Lida The market of the people 
of Lida 

12. Balasore Bansada 105 Hata pur Hata-Pura The mrket-town 

13. Balasore Bhograi 22 Hat sarisa Hatasirsa The top most market 

14. Puri Tangi 7 Hata baradihi Hata-Bari-Dina The market of the colony 
Bari 

15. Puri Nayagarh 43 Hata dwara Hata-Dwara The door to the market 

16. Puri Fategarh 128 Hatakata Hata-Koti The market-port 

1. ‘Mali’ appears to be a corrupted form of Malay and there are many places in Orissa, particularly located close to 


the ancient ports and known by this name, which were once small settlements of the immigrants from Malay. 
An ancient tribe of Naga-people or the worshipper of snakes, who had immigrated into Kalinga, were known as 
Kali-people or the ‘Black-people’. 

A group of ancient sailors or boat-men of Kalinga were known as the ‘Khatuas’. 

The term ‘bethia’ is applied to a group of forced-labourers, who work for their masters without being remunerated. 
But this form of slavery is temporary in nature and a ‘bethia’ can release himself from his master, after the fixed 
period of bondage. 

‘Baseli’ is a female deity presently worshipped by the boat-men and fisher-folk. As per Orissan folk-tales, she was 
once worshipped by the sailors and the captains of ships, particularly before undertaking their voyage in the sea. 
As Baseli was the presiding deity of many ports at a particular point of time, this market, located near a port, was 
probably named after her. 

There are a few places in Orissa called ‘Lida’, situated close to the ancient ports. Most probably, these places were 
once linked to the famous Roman port of ‘Lida’. Though the word ‘Hatia’ here seems to be the corrupted form of 
Hata or market, this may also mean ‘hati’ or elephants. 

There are many places in Orissa known as ‘Bari’ and most probably, they were once linked to the Italian port of 
‘Bari’. 
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A list of place-names associated with the terms ‘Khamara’ and ‘Bhandara’, indicating the existence of facilities 
for storage of commercial goods near port-towns of ancient Kalinga. 


Sl. District Police- Village VPresent- Probable English 
No. station Reg. No. name original name equivalent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Pun Nuagaon 10 Karda Kara-Diha- The store-house of 
khamana Khamara the port, where duties are 
collected 
2. Puri Ranpur 155 Khamana Khamara The store-house 
3. Mayurbhanj Sarat 18 Bhandar Bhandara The store-house 
4. Keonjhar Patna 272 Khamuan Khamara The store-house 
5. Dhenkanal Gondia 75 Ramei khamar Roma-Khamara The Roman-store-house 
6. Dhenkanal Angul 25 Khaman Khamara The store-house 
7. Dhenkanal Thakurgarh 8 Khamar Khamara The store-house 
8. Koraput Ambodala 106 Bhondara Bhandara The store-house 
9. Phulbani Khajuripada 50 Khamar Khamara The store-house 
10. Phulbani Kotgarh 94 Nua bhandari Nua Bhandara The new store-house 
11. Sambalpur Kuchinda 113 Karada Kara-Diha- The store-house of the 
khaman Khamara port where duties 
are collected 
12. Sambalpur Mahuilpali 108 Karada Kara-Diha- The store-house of the 
khaman Khamara port where duties 
are paid 
13. Bolangir Binka 35 Bhandar Bhandara The store-house 
14. Sundargarh Raghunathpur 66 Karla khaman Karalaga- The store-house where 
Khamara duties are imposed 
15. Kalahandi Sinapalli 33 Karla khamar Karalaga- The store-house where 
Khamara duties are imposed 


1. Though the term ‘Diha’ means ‘a minor port’, it also implies a colony or settlement of traders. 
2. The Italians pronounce ‘Rome’ as ‘Roma’. So the original name might have been ‘Roma-Khamara’. 
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A list of place-names, connected with the terms ‘Nau’ and ‘Boita’, indicating the existence of ship-building 


centres in the past. 


Sl. District Police- Village DPresent- Probable English 

No. station Reg. No. name original name equivalent 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. Balasore Raibania 2 Baitalpada Boitial pada The village of the Captains 
of ship 

2. Balasore Berhampur 42 Naupal Naupalli The naval-~colony 

3. Puri Pipli 130 Nauri Nauri The boatmen 

4. Keonjhar Ramachandrapur 106 Naukan Nau-Kona The naval-corner(port) 

5. Dhenkanal dAthmalik 201 _Laupal Naupalli The naval-colony 

6. Cuttack Tangi 35 Nausaripur Nausarapura The town of excellent boats 

7. Cuttack Kissennagar 68 Nau pur Nau pura The naval-town 

8. Cuttack Tigiria 10 Nau put Nau pura The naval-town 

9. Cuttack Dharmasala 354/356 MNahanangora Naha-Longar The ship’s anchor’ 

10. Cuttack Kanpur 76 Naupal Naupalli The naval colon 

11. Cuttack Athgarh 83 Naurath Nau-Rath The boat-chariot 

12. Mayurbhanj Badasahi 116 Naupal Nau-palli The naval colony 

13. Koraput Padwa 206 Kathua Kathua The dug-out-boat 

14. Koraput Umarkot 162 Nowgan Naugrama The naval-village 

15. Kalahandi Khariar 5 Nawapara Naupada The naval-village 

16. Sambalpur Jagadalpur 59 Baitali Boitial” The Captain of the ship 

17. Sambalpur jJagadalpur 87 Baitalbhata Boitial-Bhatak’ The place for collection 
of rental charges of the 
ship or boat 

1. There are two villages in the place with this name indicating that once in the past, anchors for ships were being 

made there. A few black-smith families may still be found in the area. 
2. Though the boat can never look like a chariot, the cabin can very well be designed to look like it. This particular 
place might have been known to make such boats with chariot like cabins for the use of kings and nobles. 
3. The owner or the captain of the ship (Boita) is called a ‘Boitial’. 
4. The term ‘bhat’ seems to be a corrupted form of ‘Bhatakam’. The term ‘Nau-Bhatakam’ has been used in Kautilya’s 


‘Arthasastra’ to mean the ‘hire charges of a royal boat’. (in the chapter on the ‘Superintendent of Ships’). Similar 
practices might have been introduced in Kalinga after Maurya-rule over the country. 
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APPENDIX-III (E) 


A list of place-names connected with the term ‘Sarei’, indicating provision of hotel or rest-houses near the 
ports of Kalinga for the use of sailors and merchants in the past. 


Sl. District Police- Village VPresent- Probable English 

No. station Reg. No. name original name equivalent 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

dD ee i i a i i iia nie 

1. Puri Sadar 95 Sareikan patna Sarei-Kona- The port with the provi- 

Pattana sion of rest-house 

2. Puri Sadar 183 Sareikan Sarei-Kona The port-rest-house 

3. Dhenkanal Talcher 57 Sareéilo Sarei-Lo’ The place of the rest- 
house 

4. Dhenkanal Khamar 101 Boita sarei Boita-Sarei’ The ship-rest-house 

5. Cuttack Gobindpur 46 Sarei kan Sarei-Kona The port-rest-house 

6. Kalahandi Jonk 6 Sarei pali Sarei-Palli The village of rest houses 

7. Sambalpur Rengali 10 Sarei pali Sarei-Palli The village of rest houses 

8:-- Sambalpur JjJagadalpur 88 Sarei kala Sarei-Kali The rest-house of the 
‘Kali’ - people 

9. Sambalpur Amba bhona 39 Bada sarei pali Bada Sarei-Palli The village of the big 
rest-house 

10. Sambalpur Amba bhona 113 Sarei damak Sarei-Damak The rest-house of Damak’ 

11. Sambalpur Gourpali 78 Sarei pali Sarei-Palli The village of rest houses 

12. Sambalpur Gourpali 116 Sarei Sarei The rest-house 

13. Bolangir Khaprakhol 22 Sareibahal Sarci-Bahal The port -rest-house 

14. Keonjhar Anandapur 116 Sarein Sarei The rest-house 

15. Keonjhar Champua 39 Sarei Sarei The rest-house 

1. ‘Sarei' is a Perso-Arbic term used for a hotel or rest-house and both the terms ‘Kona’ and ‘Pattana’ imply a port. 


2. ‘Lo’ is a foreign term of Southeast Asian origin used for a primitive tribe, once living in Vietnam. Most probably, 
this tribe had immigrated into the eastern coast of India in the distant past, and have left their marks in a few 
places. At present, the term ‘lo’ implies a place or village. 


3. ‘Boita’ is the Oriya word for ship and ‘Boita-sarei’ implies a hotel meant for Boitas or the sailors. 
4. The meaning ot the word ‘Damak’ is not understood and this may possibly be the name of a place in corrupted 
form. 
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APPENDIX-III (F) 


A list of place-names, connected with the terms used for traders and merchants, engaged in the 


maritime trade of the past. 


Sl. District Police- Village Present- Probable English 

No. station Reg. No. name original name equivalent 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. Balasore Baliapal 148 Sadhuhak Sadhu-Bahak The carrier of traders 

2. Puri Satyabadi 68 ଚSudagar Saudagar The great merchants 

3. Puri Khandapara 60 Sadhuapalli Sadhu-Palli The village of traders 

4. Cuttack Tangi 72 Binika Banika The merchants 

5. Cuttack Kissen Nagar 101 Sadhu sahi Sadhu-Sahi The hamlet of traders 

6. Cuttack Salepur 44 Sadhu pur Sadhu-Pura The town of traders 

7. Sambalpur Lakhanpur 29 Binka Banika The merchants 

8. Sambalpur Sohela 87 Sadhupali Sadhu-Palli The village of traders 

9. Sambalpur Bijepur 64 Sadhupali Sadhu-Palli The village of traders 

10. Sambalpur Riamal 201 Sadhupali Sadhu-Palli The village of traders 

11. Sambalpur MNaikul 49 Sadhubahal Sadhu-Bahal The port of tratlurs 

12. Sambalpur Rairakhol 34 Sadhu munda Sadhu-Munda The port of traders 

13. Sambaipur Naktideul 10 Sadhubahali Sadhu-Bahal The port of traders 

14. Bolangir Sadar 201 Sadhupali Sadhu-Palli The village of traders 

15. Bolangir Binka 1 Binka Banika The merchants 

16. Sundergarh Raiboga 9 Sadhumunda Sadhu-Munda The port of traders 

17. Keonijhar Champua 63 Banika Banika The merchants 

1. The name ‘Sadhuhak’ seems to be a corrupted form of ‘Sadhu-Bahaka’, which means “the carrier of traders’. Most 
probably, the place was known as such, for the ship, that was used to carry traders in different directions from that 
place or port. 

2. ‘Saudagars’ were probably regarded as great merchants. 

3. ‘Banikas’ were probably considered as merchants with a status higher than the Sadhus. 
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APPENDIX -III (G) 
A list of place-names, indicating different aspects of maritime infrastructure of the past. 

Sl. District Police- Village VPresent- Probable English 

No. station Reg. No. name original name equivalent 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. Keonjhar Anandapur 119 GSatatira Sapta-Tira The seven-shores 

2. Mayurbhanj Baisinga 1] Satasagaria Sapta-Sagar The seven seas 

3. Ganjam Gudari 147 _Jalanidhi Jala-Nidhi The gem of water 

4. Ganjam Puttasingi 1 _Jalatar Jala-Tari The water-boat 

5. Phulbani Baud 334 Jalsarada Jala-Sarada The Goddess ‘Sarada’ 
of water 

6. Sambalpur Naikul 44 Mahasindhu Maha-Sindhu The great ocean 

7. Ganjam Berhampur 43 Golantara Kulantara The other shore 

8. Puri Balipatna 53 Kulinitragram Kulantara-Grama The village of the people 
of the other shore 

9. Puri Brahmagiri 68 Pari kula Pari-Kula’® The people who have 
crossed the shore 

10. Mayurbhan}j Muruda 248 Pariakuli Pari-Kula The people who have 
crossed the shore 

11. Mayurbhanj Kuliana 229 Pariakuli Pari-Kula The people who have 
crossed the shore 

12. Puri Kakatpur 239 Dihabeghari Diha-Beghari’ A port or base of non- 
resident (alien) sailors 

13. Puri Kakatpur 240 Beghari Beghari The non-resident people 

14. Dhenkanal Gondia 167 Ugharia-Pada Agharia-Pada The village of non- 
resident people 

15. Balasore Bhograi 350 Andhia Andiha’ The people without a base 

16. Puri Nimapada 86 Andhia Andiha The people without a base 

17. Puri Kakatpur 131 Barao longar Bada Longar The big anchor 

18. Puri Kakatpur 135 Sanao longar Sana Longar The small anchor 

19. Puri Nimapada 15 Ankusipur Ankusa-Pura The town of anchors 

20. Ganjam Berhampur 122 Ankusopur Ankusa-Pura The town of anchors 

21. Puri Tangi 72 Panidwara Pani-Dwara The water-gate 

22. Puri Jatni 11 Kholadwara Khola-Dwara The open-gate 

23. Ganjam Aska 63 Dhougam Dhow-Grama The village of Arab-boats 

24. Puri Nayagarh 5 Lau sena Nau-Sena The naval-force 


OO Deere DOU 


pO 


These six place-names appear to be the names of ships or ‘Boitas’, which once belonged to these places. 

The term ‘Pari-Kula’ seems to imply ‘the people, who have crossed the shore to come inside the country’. 
The term ‘Beghari’ means the people without home in the country. 
The term ‘Andiha’ implies the people without a base. 
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A list of place-names, connected with the word ‘Hati’ or elephant, which seem to have been 


District 


Puri 

Puri 

Puri 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Cuttack 
Mayurbhanj 
Mayurbhanj 
Mayurbhanj 
Mayurbhanj 
Mayurbhanj 
Mayurbhanj 


Mayurbhanj 
Sambalpur 
Keonjhar 
Keonjhar 
Keonijhar 
Keonjhar 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 
Dhenkanal 


Dhenkanal 


Dhenkana!l 
Kalahandi 


Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Phulbani 


Phulbani 


Police- Village 
station Reg. No. 
3 4 
Ranpur 5 
Khurda 107 
Tangi 23 
Parlakimedi 49 
Serango 20 
Salepur 125 
Kuliana 9 
Bangriposi 175 
Karanjia 141 
Baisinga 185 
Karanjia 25 
Bisoi 14 
Karanjia 25 
Rairakhol 93 
Sadar 93 
Anandpur 131 
Patna 117 
Baria 65 
Gondia 3 
Purunakote 59 
Sadar 206 
Chhendipada 102 
Pallahara 95 
Sadar 149 
Komna 11 
Sinapali 114 
G.Udaygiri 468 
Baliguda 202 


Present- 
name 


5 


Hatibari 
Kunjuri 
Kunjari 
Hatibadi 
Hatibadi 
Gunjarapur 
Hatibari 
Hatibari 
Hatibari 
Hati patak 
Hatidandi 
Hati chhad 


Hatidandi 
Hatibahal 
Kunjarbahal 
Hatibandha 
Hatibari 
Hatibari 
Hatibari 
Hatibari 
Kunjakanta 


Hatiamali 


Hatigintha 
Hatimunda 


Hatisara 
Hatibandha 
Hati kuda 


Hatiimunda 


The word ‘Kunjara’ also means ‘elephant’. 
Here the term ‘Chhad’ implies clearance of elephants for export outside the country. 


the ancient centres of elephant trade. 


Probable 
original name 


6 


Hati-Bari 
Kunjara’ 
Kunjara 
Hati-Badi 
Hati-Badi 
Kunjara-Pura 
Hati-Bari 
Hati-Bari 
Hati-Bari 
Hati-Patak 
Hati-Dandi 
Hati-Chhad” 


Hati-Dandi 
Hati-Bahal 


Kunjara-Bahal 


Hati-Bandha 


Hati-Bari 
Hati-Bari 
Hati-Bari 
Hati-Bari 


Kunjara-Kanta 


Hati-Mala 


Hati-Guntha 
Hati-Munda 


Hati-Sara 


Hati-Bandha 


Hati-Kuda 


Hati-Munda 


English 
equivalent 


7 


The elephant-yard 

The elephant 

The elephant 

The elephant-yard 

The elephant-yard 

The elephant-town 

The elephant-yard 

The elephant-yard 

The elephant-yard 

The elephant-country 
The rows of elephants 
The clearance of elepha- 
nts (after the payment 
of duties) 

The rows of elephants 
The port for transport of 
elephants 

The port for transporta- 
tion of elephants 

The check-post for 
elephants 

The elephant-yard 

The elephant-yard 

The elephant-yard 

The elephant-yard 

The counting or 
weighing of elephants 
The hilly region of 
elephants 

The chaining of elephants 
The port that deals with 
elephants 

The best breed of 
elephants 

The check post for 
elephants 

The river port dealing 
with elephants 

The port dealing 

with elephants 
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29. Koraput Umarkot 164 Hatigan Hati-Grama The village where 
elephants are kept 

30. Koraput Gudari 293 Kunjorgam Kunjara-Grama The village where 
elephants are kept 

31. Bolangir Birmaharajpur 195 Hathilimunda Hati-Munda The port dealing with 
elephants 

32. Bolangir Sindhol 87 Hatimunda Hati-Munda The port dealing with 
elephants 

33. Bolangir Binka 34 Gajbandh Gaja-Bandha’ The check-post for 
elephants 

34. Sundergarh Bonaigarh 79 Hatibahal Hati-Bahal The port for transport of 
elephants 

35. Sundergarh Rajgangpur 17 Hatimunda Hati-Munda The port that deals 
with elephants 

3. The word ‘Gaja’ means elephant. 


APPENDIX-IV (B) 


A list of places named after birds like peacock, cock and hen, that were once considered as 
important items of foreign trade. 


Sl. District Police- Village JPresent- Probable English 

No. station Reg. No. name original name equivalent 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

(Group One) 

1. Balasore Berhampur 22 Tokipada Tokei-Pada’ The village where 
peacocks are kept 

2. Balasore Berhampur 23 Tokipada Tokei-Pada The village where 
peacocks are kept 

3. Koraput Bhairavasingpur 1 Tokiguda Tokei-Garh The fortified village 
where peacocks are kept 

4. Puri Banpur 274 Mayurgada Mayura-Gada’ The ramp for loading 
Peacocks in boats 

5. Ganjam Rambha 176 Mayurpadar Mayura-Pada The village where 
peacocks are kept 

6. Mavyurbhanj Badampahar 5 Mayurdhar Mayura-Dhara The catching of 
peacocks or the people 
who catch peacocks 

7. Mavurbhanj Bisoi 138 Mayurbeka Mayura-Bika The sale of peacocks or 
the place where 
peacocks are sold 

1. The word ‘toki’ or ‘tokei’ is the Tamil equivalent of peacock. 

2. The village next to Mayura-gada, with Reg.No. 275, under Banpur P.S., is known as ‘Tanku’. The honey-comb like 


nest of white ants, found inside the ant hill, is called ‘tanku’. It is collected to feed the pea-chicks with live white 
ants. These two villages, ‘Mayurgada‘’ and ‘Tanku’, are found close to each other near Chilka lake, which had 
many ports since ancient times. Most probably, pea-chicks were collected from the forest, fed with white ants and 
allowed to grow at the place, before their export into the distant countries. 
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Thakurmunda 164 


Lanjigarh 365 
Sonepur 60 
Gurundia 69 
Rajgangpur 18 
Sarsarbalang 11 
Kegaon 96 
Nandapur 83 


Dasamantapur 158 


Majuraposi 
Mayurdani 
Mayurdan 


Mayurdima 


(Group two) 
Kukudamunda 


Kukuta 
Kukuti 
Kukudaput 


Kukudaguda 


Mayura-Posa” 
Mayura-Dana 
Mayura-Dana 
Mayura-Dimba 
Kukuda-Munda 
Kukkuta’ 
Kukkuti 
Kukuda-Pura 


Kududa-Garh 
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The village for rearing 
of peacocks 

The place that gives 
peacocks 

The place that gives 
peacocks 

The eggs of peacocks 


The port that deals with 
hens and cocks 

The cock 

The hen 

The market-town for 
cocks and hens 

The fortified village, 
where cocks and hens 
are kept 


‘Posa’ is a tribal term used for a village or a living-place. The same word also means the rearing of animals. 


The words ‘kukkuta’ and ‘kukkuti’ are Sanskrit-terms for cock and hen respectively. 


APPENDIX-IV (C) 


A list of place-names connected with the term ‘Patta’ (silk-cloth), indicating the ancient centres 
of production of such materia:s. 


Appendices 

8. Mayurbhanj 
9. Kalahandi 
10. Bolangir 

11. Sundergarh 
12. Sundergarh 
13. Sundergarh 
14. Kalahandi 
15. Koraput 

16. Koraput 

3. 

4. 

Sl. District 

No. 

1 2 

1. Puri 

2 Puri 

3. Puri 

4. Ganjam 

5. Ganjam 

6. Ganjam 

7. Mayurbhanj 
8. Mayurbhanj 
9. Mayurbhanj 
10. Keonjhar 

11. Dhenkanal 
12. Dhenkanal 
13. Dhenkanal 
1. 


Police- Village 
station Reg. No. 
3 4 
Satyabadi 171 
Bolgarh 84 
Ranpur 31 
Chhatrapur 77 
Pattapur 52 
Gangapur 56 
Rairangpur 86 
Udala 153 
Udala 206 
Bari 83 
Sadar 264 
Bhuban 19 
Kishorenagar 62 


Present- 
name 


5 
Patakana 
Patabandha 


Patapura 
Pattapur 
Pattapur 
Pattapur 
Patapur 
Patapur 
Patpur 
Patuakudar 


Patta 

Patapur 
Mayura 
Kacheni 


Probable 
original name 


6 
Patta-Kona 
Patta-Bandha 


Patta-Pura 
Patta-Pura 
Patta-Pura 
Patta-Pura 
Patta-Pura 
Patta-Pura 
Patta-Pura 
Patta-Kuda 


Patta 
Patta-Pura 
Mayura- | 
Kachheni 


‘Kachheni’ is a local term for ‘sari’, with which female folk cover their bodies. 


English 
equivalent 


7 


The port dealing with silk 
cloth 

The check-post for silk 
cloth 

The silk-town 

The silk-town 

The silk-town 

The silk-town 

The silk-town 

The silk-town 

The silk-town 

The port that deals with 
silk-cloth 

The silk-cloth 

The silk-town 

A lady's wear (sari) with 
peacock design on it 
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14. Dhenkanal Pallahara 145 Patamunda Patta-Munda The port dealing with 
silk-cloth 

15. Cuttack Banki 39 Patapur Patta-Pura The silk-town 

16. Cuttack Patamundai 48 Patamundai Patta-Munda The port dealing with 
silk-cloth 

17. Koraput Pappadahandi 63 Patakot Patta-Koti The port that deals with 

f silk—-cloth 

18. Koraput Rayagada 279 Pata kapadu Patta-Kapada” The silk-cloth 

19. Koraput Bissamcuttack 26 Patabandha Patta-Bandha The check-post for 
silk-cloth 

20. Sambalpur (Ciaurpali 100 Pata bandha Patta-Bandha The check-post for 
silk-cloth 

21. Sundargarh Koira 19 Patamunda Patta-Munda The port that deals 
with silk-cloth 

2. ‘Kapada’ is a Hindi-word for cloth. 

APPENDIX IV (D) 
A list of place-names connected with the word Hira or diamond, indicating their past 
association with the diamond trade. 

Sl. District Police- Village Present- Probable English 

No. station Reg. No. name original name equivalent 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. Puri Balianta 50 Hirapur Hira-Pura The diamond-town 

2. Ganjam Nuagam 204 Hirapalli Hira-Palli The diamond-village 

3. Mayurbhanj Khunta 124 Hirapur Hira-Pura The diamond-town 

4. Keonjhar Anandapur 174 Hirapur Hira-Pura The diamond-town 

5. Keonjhar Baria 48 Hlirapur Hira-Pura The diamond-town 

6. Dhenkanat Colliery 58 MHirapur Hira-Pura The diamond-town 

7. Koraput Padiwa 98 Hiraput Hira-Pura The diamond-town 

8. Koraput Umarkot 78 Hirapur Hira-Pura The diamond-town 

9. Koraput Umarkot 220 Hirapara Hira-Pada The diamond-village 

10. Koraput Bissamcuttack 78 tHirasara Hira-Sara’ The dimond of highest 
quality 

11. Kalahandi Jaipatna 29 tirapur Hira-Pura The diamond-town 

12. Kalahandi Sinapalli 25 Hlirapur Hira-Pura The diamond-town 

13. Sambalpur d{irakud 7 Hirakud Hira-Kuda The diamond-port 

14. Sambalpur Paikmal 8 tHirapur Hira-Pura The diamond-town 

15. Sambalpur Sohela 74 Hirpali Hira-Palli The diamond-village 

16. Bolangir Birmaharajpur 107 tirapali Hira-Palli The diamond-village 

17. Bolangir Loisinga 2 Hirapur Hira-Pura The dimond-town 


ered terre eterna arena gi ere ae tieeeeereeeeeeeeeeeerteerereee—wereeeeaeeeaeraeneerereeeereeeeeeeeaetacteeeeesaeaeeasee 


J. 


The word ‘sara’ means ‘the best’ and here it is used as an adjective of ‘hira’. 
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A list of places named after’Marich’, the dried berries of pepper, which was once 


District 


Puri 

Puri 
Ganjam 
Mayurbhanj 
Keonjhar 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Koraput 
Koraput 


Koraput 
Koraput 


Bolangir 


considered an important item of trade with Europe. 


Police- Village 
station Reg. No. 
3 4 
Kakatpur 198 
Fategarh 35 
Mohana 272 
Raruan 20 
Soso 31 
Sadar 186 
Jagatsinghpur 173 
Laxmipur 137 
Rayagada 133 


Bissamcuttack 121 
Gudari 261 


Birmaharajpur 232 


Present- 
name 


BD 


Marichipur 
Marichia 
Marichimal 
Maricha 
Marichpada 
Marichia 
Marichapada 
Marichimal 
Marichikana 


Marichapari 
Marichiguda 


Marichpur 


Probable 
original name 


6 


Maricha-Pura 
Maricha'’ 
Maricha-Mal 
Maricha 
Maricha-Pada 
Maricha 
Maricha-Pada 
Mricha-Mal 
Maricha-Kona 


Maricha-Pari” 
Maricha-Garh 


Maricha-Pura 


English 
equivalent 


7 


The town of pepper 

The pepper 

The hilly region of pepper 
The pepper 

The village of pepper 

The pepper 

The villge of pepper 

The hilly region of pepper 
The port that deals with 
pepper 

The export of pepper 

The fortified place of 
pepper 

The town of pepper 


A type of small dried berry, out of which pepper is made, is called ‘maricha’ in local language. 
‘Maricha’ was probably grown in this area. The climate and soil of some of the regions of Orissa are highly suitable 


for the crop. 


The term ‘pari’ is usually used in connection with the crossing of a river or the sea. In this case ‘Maricha pari’ 
implies export of ‘marich’, through the sea, into the distant countries. 


APPENDIX IV (F) 


A list of place-names connected with the term ‘Luha’ or iron, which was widely 
mined and processed in this country. 


District 


Puri 
Puri 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 


Ganjam 


Mayurbhanj 


Police- Village 
station Reg. No. 
3 4 
Pipli 74 
Odagaon 29 
Kodala 77 
Mohana 1 
Mohana 80 
Mohana 294 
Bangriposi 129 


Present- 
name 


5 


Loha pur 
Luhar khani 
Luha kot 


Luha gundi 
Luhapoda 


Luha sahi 


Nuha malia 


Probable 
original name 


6 


Luha-Pura 
Luhar-Khani 
Luha-Koti 


Luha-Gunda 
Luhapoda’ 
Lohar-Sahi 


Luha-Mala 


English 
equivalent 


7 


The iron-town 

The iron-mine 

The port that deals with 
iron 

The iron-dust 

The smelting of iron ore 
The hamlet of black- 
smiths 

The hill-region of iron 


The exact meaning of ‘Luhapoda’ is the ‘burning of iron’ and here this seems to imply ‘the technical process of 
smelting of iron-ore’. 
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8. Mayurbhanj Badampahar 2 Nangal sila Langal-Sila’ The stone used in the 
plough (Iron-ore) 

9. Mavurbhanj Bisoi 90 Nuha malia Luha-Mala The hill-region of iron 

10. Mayurbhanj jJashipur 61 Nuha malia Luha-Mala The hill-region of iron 

11. Mavyurbhanj Jashipur 241 Nangal sila Langal-Sila = used in the 
pioug 

12. Mavurbhanj Udla 11 Nuha malia Luha-Mala The hill-region of iron 

13. Dhenkanal Kaniha 32 Luhamara Luhamara The smelting and 
processing of iron ore 

14. Dhenkanal Kaniha 107 Luha munda Luha-Munda The port dealing with iron 

15. Dhenkanal Handapa 76 Luha munda Luha-Munda The port dealing with iron 

16. Koraput Pappadahandi 66 Lohar kani Lohar-Kona The port of black-smiths 

17. Koraput Jorigam 85 Luha bahal Luha-Bahal The port dealing with the 
transport of iron 

18. Koraput Rayagada 136 Lohar guda Lohar-Garh The fortified place of 
black smiths 

19. Koraput Kalyansinghpur 21 Lohar sahi Lohar-Sahi The hamlet of black- 
smiths 

20. Koraput Bissamcuttack 68 Lohar guda Lohar-Garh The fortified place of 
black-smiths 

21. Koraput Ambodala 32 _Lohar padar Lohar-Pada A village of black-smiths 

22. Koraput Gudari 122  Luha munda Luha-Munda The port that deals with 
iron 

23. Kalahandi jJaipatna 85 Luha bahali Luha-Bahal The port that deals with 
iron 

24. Sambalpur Rengali 18 Luha baga Luha-Bag The place of iron 

25. Sambalpur fKatarbaga 45 Luha khandi Luha-Khanda The place of iron 

26. Sambalpur Padampur 125 Luha khandi Luha-Khanda The place of iron 

27. Sambalpur Bheden 14 Luha khandi Luha-Khanda The place of iron 

28. Sambalpur Naikul 131 Luhura kote Lohar-Koti The port of black-smiths 

29. Bolangir Loisingha 51  Luhura munda Lohar-Munda The port of black-smiths 

30. Bolangir Tusra 170 Luha khan Luha-Khani The iron-mine 

31. Bolangir Tarbha 178 Luhuria munda Lohar-Munda The port of black-smiths 

32. Bolangir Dungripali 137 Luhura pali Lohar-Palli The village of black-smiths 

33. Bolangir Birmaharajpur 224 Luha khandi Luha-Khanda The place of iron 

34. Bolangir Saintala 46 Lohar pali Lohar-Palli The village of black-smiths 

2. Most probably, the common man of the land first used iron as the blade of his plough and at that stage, the metal 

was considered as a piece of hard-stone. So, it was called ‘langal-sila’ or ‘the stone used in the plough’. 
3. ‘Luha-mara’ probably implies the smelting of iron-ore and the process that follows to make steel. 
4. Black-smiths are called the ‘Lohars’ in some parts of the Eastern India. 
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APPENDIX IV (G) 


A list of places named as ‘Khanda-hat’ or ‘the market of swords’, found near the sites of ancient ports . 


Sl. District Police Village Present name Probable original 
No. station Reg. No. name. 
1, 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
1. Puri Brahmagiri 46 Khandahat Khanda-Hata 
2. Puri Satyabadi 172 Gram khandahata Gram-Khanda- Hata’ 
3. Puri Tangi 170 Khandahat Khanda-Hata 
4. Dhenkanal Angul 110 Khandahat Khanda-Hata 
5. Dhenkanal AdAthmalik 123 Khandahat Khanda-Hata 
6. Cuttack Gobindpur 177 San khandahat (Sana)Khanda-Hata” 
7. Cuttack Sukinda 203 Khandahat Khanda-Hata 
8. Cuttack Binjharpur 26 Khandahat Khanda-Hata 
9. Cuttack Tigiria 7 Khandahata Khanda-Hata 
10. Phulbani Harbhanga 134 Khandahata Khanda-Hata 
11. Sambalpur Katarbaga 17 Khandapali Khanda-Palli 
12. Bolangir Birmaharajpur 187 Khandahat Khanda-Hata 
1. The term ‘gram’ means ‘a village’ and the place-name, ‘Gram-Khanda-Hata’ means ‘the village of sword-market’. 
2. The term ‘sana’ means ‘small’. 
3. The term ‘palli’ means ‘village’ and the place-name ‘Khanda-Palli’ implies ‘the village of swords or sword-makers'’. 
APPENDIX IV (H) 
A list of place-names connected with different commodities of maritime-trade. 
Sl. District Police- Village Present- Probable English 
No. station Reg. No. name original name equivalent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Balasore Bansada 41 Kasturi kana Kasturi-Kona’ The port dealing with musk 
2. Dhenkanal Kishore nagar 61 Kasturi bahal Kasturi-Bahal The port dealing with musk 
3. Puri Tangi 15 Parbal Prabala The coral 
4. Puri Odagan 17 Pobala Prabala The coral 
5. Dhenkanal Kishorenagar 53 Kansari kuda Knsari-Kuda” The port of the makers 
of brass-wares 
6. Koraput Dabugam 112 Kapura guda Karpura-Garh The fortified village that 
produces camphor. 
7. Puri Sadar 83 Karpura hari Karpura-Hari- The town dealing with 
chandanpur chandanapura camphor and excellent 
fragrant wood 
8. Phulbani Sadar 226 Mani bandha Mani-Bandha’ The check-post for gem- 
stones 
9. Puri Begunia 19 Mani bandha Mani-Bandha The check-post for 
gem-stones 
10. Puri Fategarh 52 Mani bandha Mani-Bandha The check-post for gem- 
stones 
11. Puri Champua 125 Mani bandha Mani-Bandha The check-post for 
gem-stones 
1. ‘Kasturi’ or musk is a strong smelling substance produced in the glands of a small hornless male deer and used in 
the manufacture of perfumes. 
2. The professional metal workers, who produce brass-wares, are called the ‘Kansaris’. 
3. The precious stones or gems are called ‘mani’ in Oriya language. 
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EVOLUTION OF MARITIME TRADE IN KALINGA THROUGH 
INPUTS FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF INDIA 


As indicated earlier, Kalinga was a great maritime power from a very early period in history 
and in the process of her growth, had developed a gigantic infrastructure for the overseas trade. 
But the evolution of such a capability must have taken quite a long period of time, starting from an 
unknown point in the distant past. Besides, this might have been possible due to several factors, 
like needs of the people, availability of resources and external inputs, particularly from different 
nations of the ancient world, having experience in maritime trade. As we already have some 
knowledge of the needs and the resources of Kalingan people during the preChristian era, we need 
to know about the third factor, if there was any, for which this country could become a forerunner 
in maritime trade, on the eastern coast of India. The inputs of this kind might have been received 
in the shape of extension of trade links and migration of people through sea-routes from different 
parts of the world. Before examining this issue in a broad sense, which takes into account all the 
ancient civilizations of the world, we need to confine our discussion to the sub-continent of India 
and see how inputs were received from different parts of it, over the years, since the earliest period 
known to Indian history. But on this subject, there are no historical data to depend upon and we 
have no other alternative, but to rely on the findings of the study of place-names. As the traders as 
well as the immigrants, who ever came to this land, have indicated their place of origin in naming 
their ancient settlements, it is still possible to make a frame-work of history with these findings, 
which is very likely to be supported by archaeological evidence in future, if followed up by further 
enquiry and excavations at the selected sites. 


But arriving at a conclusion, through the study of place-names, is not without any risk. In this 
method, it is hard to distinguish traders from simple immigrants. Though through long years of 
maritime contact some degree of exchange of population is bound to take place between the countries 
(people) engaged in trade, all immigrants into a particular country should not be regarded as traders, 
coming through overseas route. For example, there are a good number of places in Orissa, that 
appear to have been named after the ‘Vindhyas”’, a centrally located mountain range of India. The 


1. The list of places named after the Vindhyas, a centrally located mountain range of India. 


Sl. District Police-station Village Present Probable 

No. Reg. No. name original-name 

1. Balasore Bonth 84 Binjha Vindhya 

2. Puri Chandaka 19 Binjhagiri Vindhya-giri(x) 

3. Puri Nayagarh 163 Binjhagiri Vindhya-giri 

4. Ganjam Bhanjanagar 106 Binjigiri Vindhya-giri 

5. Ganjam Aska 167 Binjhagiri Vindhya-giri 

6. Ganjam Bodogodo 39 (Kandha) Vindhya-giri 
Binjhagiri 
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study of population-composition of these places clearly indicates that these villages are mostly 
inhabited by the ‘Savaras’, an ancient aboriginal tribe of the land, who were once living in the 
`Vindhya region”. Most probably, they had to migrate from the hill-region of Central India to the 
eastern coast through a land-route, due to the pressure from other civilized tribes like the Dravidians 
and the Aryans. In view of the fact, one has to consider several factors, like the distance involved, 
availability of water-route and seafaring qualities of the immigrating people etc. in arriving at a 
conclusion in this regard, which also needs to be supported by archaeology, on a later date. 


1. LINKS BETWEEN KALINGA AND THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 


It is needless to state that the Indus valley civilization of ancient India is one of the oldest of its 
kind in the whole world. The archaeological discoveries at Harappa, Mohenjodaro and other sites 
in Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan etc. have pushed back the earliest limit of Indian history to 3000 
B.C.“ It has been assumed by many scholars that the authors of this civilization had maintained 
close contact with several parts of India, as well as of the contemporary world. The representation 
of a mastless ship on a seal, found from Mohenjodaro,, leads many scholars to think that the people 
of Indus valley were acquainted with maritime vessels’. It has further been assumed that for import 
of various metals, precious stones and other articles, the Indus valley had connections with the out- 
side, world like Southern and Eastern India, Kashmir, Mysore and the Nilgiri hills and also with 
countries immediately to the West and the Central Asia’. Though the land of Kalinga is located on 
the eastern coast of India, so far no archaeological evidence has been unearthed here, to support its 
ancient links with the Indus valley civilization. But, on the other hand, by screening the place- 
names in Orissa, we now come across a few series of places having identical names, as that of a few 
sites of the Indus valley civilization. In other words, there are place-names in Orissa like ‘Harappa’, 
‘Lothal’, ‘Anjira’, ‘Balakot’ and ‘Chanhudaro’ etc. (Appendix-I), which appear to have been named 
by the immigrant-traders of the Indus valley, nearly 5000 to 4000 years ago. Though many of these 
place-names are now in their corrupted forms, they can still be identified with the original place- 
names of the Indus valley, without any difficulty. A short description of each of these series of 
places, having the same name, is given in the following pages. 


7. Ganjam Gangapur 53 Binjhagiri Vindhya-giri 
8. Ganjam Parlakimedi 8 Binjigiri Vindhya-giri 
9. Keonjhar Ghatgaon 49 Sita-Binjh Sita-Vindhya 
10. Keonjhar Telkoi 97 Binjhabahal Vindhya-bahal 
11. Cuttack Gurudijhatia 84 Binjhagiri Vindhya-giri 
12. Koraput Padwa 202 Binja guda Vindhya-garh 


(x) The place-name ‘Vindhyagiri’ means ‘the mountain of Vindhyas’ 


2. ‘Journal of the Bihar & Orissa Research Society’, Vol. XX, p.214. See also Dr. S. N. Rajaguru, “Odisara ltihasa”, 
Cuttack, 1985, p.19. 

3. [If we accept the view that the Dravidians were living in the North India before coming of the Aryans, then after 
their confrontation with the Aryans, the Dravidins might have come to the South India and in that process they 
must have exerted pressure on the aboriginal tribes of the land. Subsequently, when the Aryans advanced towards 
the East as well as to the South, they might have exerted their pressure on the natives of the land, including the 
Savaras. 

4. A. D. Pusalker, ‘The Indus Valley Civilization’, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian 
People”, Volume I, 1971, Bombay, p.172. 

5. Jbid., p.182. 

6. Ibid, p.182. 
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1. The places known as ‘Harappa’ in Orissa. (Appendix-I-A) 


In about fifty thousand place-names of Orissa, there are only three place-names, that sound 
very close to ‘Harappa’. While one of these villages called ‘Haripa’ , is located not far from the 
coast line in the district of Cuttack, the remaining two, called ‘Harapa’, are located in the hilly 
forest region of the district of Koraput and close to navigable rivers. The place ‘Haripa’ of Cuttack 
is situated near a village called ‘Apandara’ (Apan-daro), an unusual name for Orissa , which sounds 
similar to Mohenjodaro and Chanhudaro etc. of the Indus valley. There are two slightly 
elevated grounds, situated close to these two villages, known as ‘Haripa-diha’ and ‘Apandara- 
diha’ respectively’. It is quite probable that these two places were the sites of original settlements 
of the Indus valley-people in the past and due to some unknown reason or a natural calamity, like 
flood, the people of the settlements had to shift their residence to higher grounds, during a later 
period. Out of the two villages called ‘Harapa’ in the district of Koraput, one is connected with the 
term ‘hati’, which means ‘elephants’. The term ‘hati’ may also be a corrupted form of ‘hata’, which 
means ‘market’. Be that as it may, one thing is clear, that these two places have derived these 
names, for their ancient connection with the place (city) called ‘Harappa’, in the Indus valley. The 
original sites of these two ancient settlements may be looked for in the nearby areas of their present 
locations . 


2. The places known as ‘Lotharo’ or ‘Lothal’ in Orissa, (Appendix-I-B) 


Like ‘Harappa’, only four place names could be traced in Orissa, which appear to be the name- 
sakes of ‘Lothal’, a famous site of the Indus valley civilization in Gujarat. Out of these four places, 
three are located on the river-banks, while the fourth one, called ‘Luthari’ is situated in a hilly 
region of the district of Ganjam. One of these places, known as ‘Luther-bandh’ (Lothal-Bandha) is 
situated on the bank of a major river called ‘Tel’, in the district of Bolangir. As the term ‘Bandha’ 
is found to imply ‘a check post’, used for regulation of trade, the place ‘Luther-bandh’ must have 
been located near a major river-port in the ancient past. Since Lothal of the Indus valley, for its 
great dock-yard, is believed to have been an ancient port’, it is quite possible that it had developed 
subsidiary ports, in a distant land like ‘Kalinga’, for import of valuable stones and metals. 


3. The places called Anjira in Orissa, (Appendix-I-C) 


‘Anjira’ is an important site of the early Indus civilization discovered in the Central Baluchistan’. 
There are five places in Orissa called ‘Anjira’ (Appendix-I-C), suggesting that they were once linked 
to ‘Anjira’ of Baluchistan. While four of these places are located not far from the coast line, in the 
districts of Cuttack and Puri, the fifth one is situated away from the coast, in the district of Keonjhar, 
by the side of a navigable river, connected to the sea’ ®. The village ‘Anjira’, coming under Balipatna 


7 The use of the term ‘dara’ or ‘daro’ as a suffix in a place-name is rare in Orissa. 

8. There were mounds on these grounds which have been levelled up by the local people for cultivation. After 
oleging the soil there, for a few feet, this author could find broken pieces of potteries, terracotta toys and old 

ricks. 

9. Both the places are inhabited by the people of aboriginal origin, who at times shift their residence from place to 
place, in search of good forest land for cultivation. While this author visited the village ‘Harapa’ under ‘Borigumma’ 
police-station, he did not come across any mound or unusual findings there. The name ‘Harapa’ does not carry 
any meaning or sense to the local tribes. 

10. Bridget and Raymond Allchin, “The Rise of Civilization in India and Pakistan”, 1988, p.173. 

11. Ibid. p.102. 

12. The name of the river is ‘Baitarani’. 
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Police-station of the district Puri, is situated at a short distance from two other places called ‘Balkati’ 
and ‘Chhandol’, which clearly appear to be the corrupted forms of ‘Balakot’ (Bela-Koti) and 
‘Chanhudaro’ respectively. In other words, these two place-names also agree with the names of two 
more sites where the remains of Indus civilization have been discovered. Besides, the village ‘Anjira’ 
of Balipatna appears to be the site of an ancient river-port, where local people have unearthed 
several very old wells that had remained under the ground for many hundred years. 


4. The places named as ‘Balakot’ in Orissa, (Appendix-I-D) 


Like ‘Anjira’, ‘Balakot’ is the name of a site of early Indus period, situated in South Baluchistan, 
near the coast line and at the North-West of Karachi“ Most probably, ‘Bala Kot’ is a corrupted form 
of ‘Bela-koti’, where the term ‘Koti’ implies a port. There are four place-names in Orissa called 
‘Balakati’ or ‘Bela-koti’, which appear to be the sites of ancient river-ports, linked to ‘Bala kot’ of 
South-Baluchistan. 


5. The place-names in Orissa which appear to be the corrupted forms of Chanhudaro, 
(Appendix-I-E) 


‘Chanhudaro’ is the name of a site that belongs to mature Indus period and it is situated on the 
east-bank of the river Indus”. There are four places in Orissa with names that appear to be corrupted 
forms of ‘Chanhudaro’. All these four places are situated in the coastal belt of Orissa, on the banks 
of rivers connected to the sea. As it appears, they were ancient river-ports of the eastern coast and 
some way linked to ‘Chanhudaro’, which was probably a flourishing river-port of the Indus-valley. 


6. The places known as Gendor in Orissa, (Appendix-I-F) 


‘Sutkagendor’ is the name of a site of Indus valley civilization situated in Baluchistan, not far 
from the coast line’’. Though there is no such place-name like ‘Sutkagendor’ in Orissa, there are 
six names very close to ‘Gendor’. Except one place, which is located close to the sea-shore in Puri 
district (Sadar), the remaining five places appear to be the sites of ancient river ports, for their 
proximity to rivers. 


7. The places known by names that sound close to ‘Rupar’ in Orissa, (Appendix-I-G) 


‘Rupar’ is a site of Indus civilization, situated on the bank of a river in the upper Indus valley”. 
Two places have been found in Orissa, which have names close to ‘Rupar’ or ‘Rupa’. While one is 
called ‘Rupas’, the other has the name ‘Ruppakona’ and both the places clearly appear to be ancient 
ports. It is needless to state that the term ‘kona’ implies a port and ‘Ruppakona’ was a port of a 
broad navigable river connected to the sea. On the other hand, ‘Rupas’ , which is now located 
close to the sea-shore, has every possibility of being a seaport in the distant past. 


13. The wells have been discovered accidentally by the local people. Besides, this author saw an idol, resembling the 
Asokan elephant of Dhauli (third century B.C.), which is worshipped by the villagers. 
14. Bridget and Raymond Allchin, “The Rise of Civilization in India and Pakistan”, 1988, p.132. 


15. DBbid. p.168. 
16. Ibid. 
17. Ibid. 
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8. The places called ‘Manda’ in Orissa, (Appendix-I-H) 


‘Manda’ is a newly discovered site of Indus civilization situated in the eastern region" . There 
are a good number of places in Orissa with the name ‘Manda’, mostly located on the river-banks or 
close to rivers, connected to the sea. In Appendix-I-H, there is a list of ten such names, which 
appear almost uncorrupt even to-day. As it appears, all these places were river-ports in the past 
and were connected with ‘Manda’ of the Indus-valley. 


9. The places known as ‘Rangapur’ in Orissa, (Appendix-I-}) 


‘Rangpur’ is the name of a site of mature Indus period, discovered in Gujarat, towards the 
South of ‘Lothal’ .. In Orissa we now find at least seven places, with the word ‘Ranga’ linked to 
their names. While one of them still remains as ‘Rangapur’, the rest have been suffixed by local 
equivalent terms for ‘pura”™. Almost all the places are located close to rivers. 


10. The places known as ‘Bhagabanpur’ in Orissa, (Appendix-I-}) 


‘Bhagwanpura’ is a newly discovered site of late Harappan culture”, situated on the right bank 
of the Sarasvati, in the district Kurukshetra of Haryana. A chain of ancient river ports have been 
found in Orissa bearing exactly the same name. It has been thought earlier that the name Bhagaban 
(Bhagawan) had been attributed to some river ports for their association with Jaina Tirthankars or 
religious centres of the Jainas. But in view of the recent evidence, unearthed on the bank of Sarasvati 
in Haryana, the connection of the Orissan ports of ‘Bhagabanpura’ with the ‘Bhagawanpura’ of the 
late Harappan period, cannot be ruled out. So, this may be considered as another possibility for the 
creation of Orissan series of place-names. 


11. The places named as ‘Amri’ and ‘Amra’ in Orissa, (Appendix-I-K) 


A site of Indus civilization of the early period has been discovered at ‘Amri’ in the lower Indus 
valley, on the bank of Indus and close to its delta”. There are at least twelve places in Orissa having 
names like ‘Amri’ or ‘Amra’, situated either close to the coast-line or on the banks of rivers connected 
to the sea. The places like ‘Amuri’ and ‘Amaravala’ in the district of Puri and ‘Amara’ as well as 
‘Amargaria’ in Balasore district clearly appear to be ancient ports, close to the sea. The remaining 
places, connected with the term ‘Amara’, appear to be minor river ports of the past. Though in a 
few cases the ancient river or the water-link to the sea has been totally extinct now, traces of it can 
still be found, if the area is examined carefully. It is quite probable that all these places have derived 
their names from ‘Amri’ of the Indus valley, with which they had trade links in the remote past. 


12. The place-names with suffix ‘Dara’ or ‘Daro’ in Orissa, (Appendix-I-L) 


The places or villages and towns in Orissa, usually have terms like ‘pura’, ‘palli’, ‘pada’ and 
‘grama’ etc. linked to their names. The use of the term ‘daro’ or ‘dara’ as a suffix for a place name, 
which we find in the Indus valley, is quite rare in Orissa as well as in the eastern coast. But this 
unusual naming of places is still observed in a few cases, a list of which is given in ‘Appendix-l-L’. 


18. B. K. Thapar, “Recent Archaeological Discoveries in India”, Unesco, 1985, Paris, p.52. 

19. Bridget and Raymond Allchin, “The Rise of Civilization in India and Pakistan”, 1988, p.168. 
20. Local terms like ‘posh’, ‘panga’, ‘pada’ and palli etc. are used in the same sense as ‘pura’. 
21. B. K. Thapar, “Recent Archaeological Discoveries in India”, Unesco, 1985, Paris, p.66. 

22. Bridyet and Raymond Allchin, “The Rise of Civilization in India and Pakistan”. 1988, p.132. 
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As it appears, these places had been named in the past, following similar or even identical place- 
names in the Indus valley. So, it is possible that the original settlers of these villages were the 
immigrants from the Indus valley. 


All these evidences strongly support ancient trade-links, between the Indus valley and the land 
of Kalinga, which continued for nearly fifteen hundred years, covering the early, the mature and 
the late period of civilization.” In other words, this trade continued from nearly 3000 B.C. to 1500 
B.C. or even for a longer period.” As the original sites in the Indus valley and their name-sakes or 
counterparts in Orissa are now found located either on river banks or close to the coast line, it may 
very well be assumed that it was the maritime trade that continued between these two widely 
separated communities of ancient India. The incidence of several place-names together, representing 
different sites (cities) of the Indus valley, further reveals that ships from different cities or ports of 
the Indus valley were probably undertaking voyages together and after reaching the eastern coast, 
were founding separate colonies in a chosen area, not far front one another.” This long time-contact 
between two unequal people, one in the highest level of development of Chalcolithic age, while the 
other probably in the Neolithic state, might have brought about a lot of cultural changes in the 
latter, in a gradual manner. So, one may reasonably conclude that the people of Kalinga probably 
had learnt their earliest lessons in trade, as well as seafaring, from the authors of the Indus valley 
civilization. 


Il. THE ARYAN INFLUENCE ON KALINGA 


After the authors of Indus valley civilization, the Aryans were the second civilized people, 
who, coming from other parts of India, gradually settled down in the land of Kalinga and influenced 
her people with their culture, religion and philosophy of life. At the beginning, they might have 
come as traders, missionaries or even like simple adventurers. The screening of place-names in 
Orissa, reveals that there are at least sixty-four places, with names connected to the term ‘Arya’ or 
the Aryans (Chapter II, Appendix-XI). Accordingly, it has been assumed that these places or the 
villages had been the earliest Aryan settlements in Kalinga. After further analysis of these place- 
names, it was found out that these names belong to two categories. While in the first category, 
most of the names are as simple as ‘Arya’ or linked to a term, like ‘pura’, ‘gram’ or ‘palli’ etc. 
meaning a town or village, in the second category all the names appear to be corrupted forms of 
‘Arya-Diha’, which means ‘a settlement of the Aryans.” These places, called ‘Arya-Diha’ were 


23. Out of the sites discussed, Harappa, Anjira, Amri and Balakot belong to the early period, while Rupar, Sutkagendor, 
Chanhudaro, Lothal and Rangpur belong to a mature period of civilization. See Bridget and Raymond Allchin’s 
“The Rise of Civilization in India and Pakistan”, pp.132 and 168. Some scholars divide Indus valley civilization 
into three periods, like Pre-Harappan, Harappan and Late-Harappan. The site of Bhagwanpur comes under this 
Late category. See B. K. Thapar’s “Recent Archaeological Discoveries in India”, pp.50-83. 

24. Scholars put the beginning of the early Indus period between the second half of the fourth and the early part of 
third millennium B.C. So, 3000 B.C. has been taken as the most probable date for the beginning; and the termination 
of the Late Harappan period may be taken beyond 1500 B.C. See Thapar’s “Recent Archaeological Discoveries in 
India”, p.51. 

25. In Orissa, in the district of Cuttack, we find two villages like ‘Haripa’ (Harappa) and ‘Apan-daro’, close to each 
other. Again, in the district of Puri, under ‘Baliptna’ P.S. , we find ‘Anjira’, which is located close to the name- 
sakes of ‘Balakot’ and ‘Chanhudaro’. Besides, ‘Amaravala’, a corrupted form of ‘Amri-Valsa’, which means ‘the 
village Amri’, is located not far from this place, in Kakatpur P.S. of the same district. The term ‘valsa’ is of Dravidian 
origin. 

26. The term ‘diha’ implies a minor river-port as well as a human settlement or colony. The places linked to the term 
‘diha’ are generally found on the river-banks or close to the rivers. 
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12. Map showing places bearing names of a few sites of the Indus valley civilization. 
(For place-names see the Appendix—l of this Chapter) 
It may be observed that the places bearing names of the Indus-sites are mostly located on the river-banks or close to 
the rivers. This is a clear evidence in support of maritime trade-links that existed between the cities of Indus valley 
and this part of India. 
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probably the subsidiary ports of ‘Ganga-Arya-Diha’, a small eastern kingdom of the Aryans, which 
may be identified with the ‘Gangaridae’ of the Greek historians.” 


As in these place-names the authors have described their identity as the Aryans, it has been 
inferred that they had immigrated into this land, when their common identity ‘Arya’ was not 
dropped in favour of new clan or tribal identities. In other words, the Aryans had migrated from 
their homeland in North-Western India to Kalinga, while they functioned as a united tribe and 
different Aryan states, based on clan identities were not formed. In support of this statement, there 
are three place names in Orissa, where the Aryans have preferred to name their colonies as 
‘Aryavarta’, ° instead of any clan name. The later Vedic literature defines the Aryan settlement i in 
India, into three broad divisions as Aryavarta or Brahmavarta, Madhyadesa, and Dakshinapatha.” 
So, the Aryavarta was undoubtedly the first geographic settlement of the Aryans in India. Though 
in view of disagreements among scholars, it is difficult to date any particular event concerning the 
early Aryans, with this evidence at hand, it can safely be said that the first group of Aryan explorers 
had arrived ij in Kalinga at a point of time, which was most probably in the second-half of the Rigvedic 
period.” This process might have been accelerated further with the general advance of the Aryans 
towards the east, into the Gangetic valley, during the later Vedic period, the proof of which is also 
found in place-names. There are several series of place names in Orissa, linking them to various 
Aryan tribes, their states, and their capital cities. 


1. The Yadus or Yadavas in Kalinga (Appendix-II-A) 


The names Yadu and Turvasa occur together in the Rigveda and the Yadus are considered as 
one of the famous tribes of the period. It is believed by some scholars that these two closely allied 
Aryan tribes lived in the southern Punjab and probably further south.” Lord Krishna of Indian 
Epics and Purans has been described as the prince of the Yadavas, whose descent is traced to Yadu. 
According to the traditional history of India, the Yadavas contributed in spreading the Aryan culture 
over large tracts of land in the South-West, particularly in Rajputna, Gujarat, Malwa and the Deccan, 
which were under their occupation. ® It is further said that the golden city of ‘Dwaraka’, on the 
Gujarat-coast, was the capital of Lord Krishna. 


In Orissa we now find at least fifteen places, situated mostly on the river banks and spread 
over eight districts of the State (Appendix II-A), which appear to have been named after the 
‘Yadus’. As eleven, out of fifteen places, are called ‘Yadupura’, it seems the Yadus had migrated 
from a place which was known by that name. But we do not find any reference to such a name in 
Vedic literature.” Though ‘Rigveda’ speaks of the ‘Yadus’ as an Aryan tribe, we do not find any 


27. The ‘Gangaridae’ of the Greek historians was a part of Nanda empire, during Alexander’s campaign in India. 
Mepgasthenes has also spoken of this Kingdom with the river Ganges as its eastern boundary. 

28. In the Appendix-XI of the Chapter-II, there are three place-names, in SI. No.6, 8, and 9, which clearly appear to be 
the corrupted forms of ‘Aryavarta’. 

29. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume-l, ‘The Vedic Age’, 1971, Bombay, 
p-256. 

30. If we accept the view that the Vedic poetry and civilization started in the fifteenth century B.C. and on linguistic 
grounds the Rigveda may be of about 1000 B.C., then the period from 1500 to 1000 B.C. may be taken as the Rig 
Vedic Period. See Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian people”, Vol.L, ‘The Vedic Age’, 
1971, Bombay, pp.210 and 229. 

31. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan'’s “History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume-l, ‘The Vedic Age’, 1971, Bombay, 
p-281. 

32. Ibid., pp.319-320. 

33. The name ‘Jadupura’ or ‘Yadupura’, which means ‘a city of the Yadus’ does not appear any where in the Vedic 
literature. 
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special mention of them or of their state and its capital, in the later Vedic literature. The traditional 
history about the Yadavas, their leader Krishna, his foundation of the city of Dwaraka, death of 
Yadav heroes by drunken infighting and sudden loss of the city of Dwaraka to the sea, after 36 
years of glorious existence, are gathered from Harivamsa, the Mahabharat and a few other Puranic 
literature. The recent on-shore and off-shore excavations by Dr. S. R. Rao, at the site of the present 
city of Dwaraka, have clearly proved the existence of an ancient city and a port at the same site, 
having links with a late Harappan culture, which can be dated to be of 1500 B.C. Though 
archaeological findings have not proved so far the connection of this lost city with Krishna and his 
Yadav followers, the discovery of its existence and the proof of its submergence into the sea, at the 
specific site, gives adequate credence to the traditional history on the issue. So, one is inclined to 
assume that Krishna, as well as his tribe of the Yadavas, flourished during the Rigvedic period and 
were exposed to a great deal of maritime activity on the western coast. In view of a few archaeological 
findings from Bet-Dwaraka, which includes a late Indus-type seal made of conch shell, depicting a 
composite animal motif, it is further assumed that the Yadavas had certainly achieved their €a- 
faring capabilities, due to their association with the migrants from the Indus valley and their culture. 
As the authors of Indus valley civilization were already acquainted with the sea route to the eastern 
coast, the Yadus might have availed of that opportunity in their search for new lands and could 
have arrived in the eastern coast of India, quite ahead of the other Aryan tribes. In that case, they 
would have come, either from the southern Punjab,” sailing through the Indus to its mouth and 
then taking a littoral course around the Deccan penninsula or directly from the port-city of Dwaraka. 
Out of these two alternatives, the first appears to be more probable than the second, as there is a 
separate set of place names in Orissa, called Dwaraka (Appendix-IV), which appear to be the sites 
of connecting ports, as well as settlements of migrants from the ancient port city of Dwaraka, on the 
west-coast. 


As given in the list (Appendix-IV), there are at least three ‘Dwarakas’ in Orissa, out of which, 
one, in the district of Keonjhar is situated on a river-bank, while the other two, in the district of 
Balasore, are located close to the sea shore, within a distance of 5 kms. between them. Though all 
the three places called ‘Dwaraka’ in Orissa once functioned as linked ports or subsidiaries of the 
main port ‘Dwaraka’ on the western coast, it is not possible to determine their dates, without 
archaeological excavations at their sites. As the result of Dr. Rao’s on-shore excavation at Dwaraka, 
in all, eight settlements could be identified at the same place, out of which the earliest belonged to 
the fifteenth century B.C.” So, at this stage, it is not possible to tell, to which settlement (or age) of 


34. The ‘Harivamsa’ is an epilogue to the Mahabharat. 

35. Dr. S. R. Rav of the ‘Indian Institute of Oceanography’ had conducted onshore excavation at Dwaraka in the year 
1979 and subsequently offshore excavation was taken up by him at Bet-Dwaraka. 

36. Shikha Trivedy, “The search for the lost city of Dwarka”, ‘The Illustrated weekly of India’, Feb 14-20, 1988. 

37. Ibid, Dr. S. R. Rao also believes in it. See the extracts of his interview by Trivedy. 

38. Ibid. 

39. As late Harappan cultural deposits have been discovered in many sites in Sourastra and Kachh area of the western 
coast, where ‘Dwaraka’ is located, one may easily conclude that the area was once occupied by the migrant 
communities from the Indus valley civilization. So, the Yadus, while inhabiting in that area, might have been 
associated with the late Harappan culture. 

40. As the scholars believe that the Yadus, during the Rigvedic period, lived in southern Punjab or still further south, 
they could have been associated with the late Harappan culture. 

41. Usually the immigrants identify themselves by their place of origin. In the places named Dwaraka in Orissa, the 
ancient groups of immigrants had identified themselves as the people of Dwaraka of the west-coast. So, they must 
have been different from the people who had preferred to name their settlements as ‘Yadupura’. 

42. Shikha Trivedy, “The search for the lost city of Dwaraka”, ‘The Illustrated Weekly of India’, Feb 14-20, 1988, p.11. 
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Dwaraka of Gujarat, the Orissan Dwarakas could be related. However, in view of their present 
locations, the village called Dwaraka, under the police-station Nilgiri, in the district of Balasore, 
situated at a distance of nearly 6 K. Ms from the sea, seems to be the earliest Dwaraka or the linked 
port of the main Dwaraka, in Kalinga.” According to a folk-tale of Orissa, the sea was very close to 
the place in the distant past and had gradually receded back-ward. “ The second Dwaraka of Balasore 
is situated close to the sea, at a short distance from the village Dwaraka of Nilgiri, towards the east. 
As there are a few ancient tanks, wells and Siva temples at the place, along with several mounds, 
this Dwaraka, clearly appears to be the site of an ancient port. Considering the distance between 
these two villages called Dwaraka, it appears that the second Dwaraka was probably founded several 
hundred years after the abandonment of the first one. This fact also fits in well with the findings 
that the port city of Dwaraka of the west-coast was subjected to submergence in the Sea. several 
times in its long history, followed by the growth of a new settlement at the same place.” Unlike the 
place Dwaraka of Gujarat, where ‘Dwarakadhish’ or ‘Vishnu’ is considered as the presiding deity, 
these two Dwarakas of Orissa have shrines for worship of phallic symbols of Lord Siva. From this, 
it appears that the worship of Lord Vishnu is a late phenomenon at the original city of Dwaraka 
and during the first one thousand years of its history, phallic worship was probably practised there.” 
But still, the village Dwaraka of Nilgiri P.S., in Orissa, contributes to the theory of Yadav-Krishna’s 
association with the golden city of Dwaraka, in an interesting manner. This is primarily a village of 
cow-herds, which was the occupation of Krishna and his followers during his early years, as stated 
in the epics.’ ” In other words, during Krishna’s period, majority of the Aryans were probably in a 
pastoral state of development and such a tribe of Yadavas constituted the population of Dwaraka. 
The migrants from that place to the eastern coast must have continued with the same profession 
here, which probably has been transmitted from generation to generation, till it reached the present 
age. 

There is still another evidence which connects the Yadus, as well as the place called Dwaraka 
with Kalinga, even prior to the foundation of the city of Dwaraka by Krishna. According to the 
Harivamsa, Dwaraka was founded on the ruins of a city called ‘Kusasthali’, which was built about 
200-300 years before Krishna’s time, by one of his own ancestors, known as Revata.” This could 


43. The village ‘Dwaraka’ of Nilgiri, in the district of Balasore, is situated close to a hill. There was a small river 
connecting the place to the sea, which is extinct now. There is a place called ‘Juria patna’, very close to it, which 
was probably the site of an ancient port. The term ‘patna’, which is a corrupted form of ‘pattana’, implies a port. 

44. According to the folk-tale, a god and a goddess, called ‘Dumura’ and ‘Dumrani’, were once fishing in the sea at 
the place. See ‘“‘Prachina Utkalara Jalajatra” by Birupakhsya Kar, “Utkalara Baudha Jugara Itihasa ‘O’ Anyanya 
Prabandha” Ed. by Asit Kabi,, 1981, p.113. 

45. During excavations at Dwaraka, archaeologists have discovered thick layers of sand between consecutive settlements, 
which clearly indicate that the city was submerged several times by the sea, since its foundation in 1500 B.C. See 
Trivedy’s “The search for the lost city of Dwarka”, Illustrated Weekly of India, Feb, 14-20 1988. 

46. According to the findings of the excavation at the site of the temple of Dwarakadhis (Vishnu) by Dr. S. R. Rao, the 
first temple was built there at a point of time, between the first century B.C. and the first century A.D. and this is 
quite likely to be a Vishnu temple. So, we do not have any knowledge about the presiding deity of Dwaraka of the 
earlier period (B.C. 1500 to 100). 

47. Epics like the Mahabharat, the Harivamsa and other Purans describe Lord Krishna's child-hood as a cow-herd-boy 
of Gokula. 

48. Shikha Trivedy, “The search for the lost city of Dwarka”, ‘The Illustrated Weekly of India’, Feb 14-20, 1988, p.8. 
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have been one of the reasons, for which Krishna had to choose this site to make his capital- city. It is 
of interest to note, that there are three places on the Orissan coast called ‘Kusasthali’, which might 
have been linked to the city of ‘Kusasthali’, built by Revata of the Yadus. We find reference to the 
existence of ‘Kusasthali’ in Kalinga, during the South Indian campaign of Samudragupta, in the 
fourth century A.D. and also as early as B.C. 800, the life-time of Jaina Tirthankar Parswanath. 
So, the antiquity of Kusasthali in Kalinga is beyond any doubt. In view of these facts, a maritime 
contact between Kalinga and the Rigvedic Aryans cannot be ruled out. In the Rigveda there i is also 
reference to a tribe of people called ‘Panis’, whose identity has so far not been settled.” From a 
group of Sanskrit words like ‘panik’ or ‘vanik’, ‘panya’ and ‘vipani’ etc. , it is assumed by scholars 
that the ‘Panis’ were merchants par excellence and sea traders, in the Rigvedic age. In Orissa, now 
we find people with the sur-name ‘Pani’, who belong to the Brahmins as well as other castes. Though 
they form a very small percentage of the total population, they are certainly found in the coastal 
regions and in the sites of a few ancient ports. Their existence in this part of the country, also leads 
us to assume that they had migrated from North-Western India to the eastern coast, through the 
sea-route, during the Rigvedic period. 


2. The Kurus, the Pandavas and the Panchalas in Kalinga (Appendix-II - B, C and D) 


The Kurus do not appear as a tribe in the Rigveda, but the term ‘Kuru’ forms a part of the 
name of the King, Kurusravana, who finds mention therein. The Atharvaveda (xx.127.7-10) describes 
the reign of Parikshita, a Kuru King, under whose leadership the kingdom of the Kurus flourished. 
It is said that the Kurus along with the Panchalas, the Vasas and the Usinaras had occupied the 
‘Madhyadesha’ or the central part of North India and their kingdom roughly corresponded to modern 
Thaneswar, Delhi and the Upper Gangetic Doab.” * Though the Pandavas do not appear as an Aryan 
tribe in Vedic literature, they are described as a branch of the royal house of the Kurus in the 
Mohabharata and also in many other Purans. The epics describe Hastinapura and Indraprastha as 
the Capitals of the Kurus and the Pandavas respectively. During the later years, due to the Gangetic 
flood, Hastinapura was abandoned by the Kurus and ‘Kausambi’ became their Capital city. ° The 
Panchalas were a composite Aryan tribe and have been described as the close allies of the Kurus. 


49. The places called Kusasthali in Orissa:- 


Sl. District Police Village Present Probable 

No. station Reg. No name original name 
1. Ganjam Berhampur 88 Kusathali Kusasthali 

2. Ganjam Berhampur 89 Kusathali Kusasthali 

3. Mayurbhanj Kuliana 262 Kusatalia Kusasthali 


50. Samudragupta’s campaign in Deccan, as it has been described in Allahabad pillar inscription, includes a kingdom 
called ‘Kusthalapura’, which seems to be a corrupted form of ‘Kusasthalipura’ and may be identified with it. 
Again, there is reference to ‘Kusasthalapura’ of Kalinga in ‘‘Parsvanatha Charita” of Sri Bhavadeva Suri, Ed. Pt. 
Hargovind and Pt. Bechardas, pp.269-70. See Dr. S. N. Rajaguru’s “Odisara Itihasa”, 1985, Cuttack, p.56. 

51. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian People” Volume I, ‘The Vedic Age’, 1971, Bombay, 
pPp.252-53. 

52. JTbid., p.257. 

53. Nichakshu, a descendant of Parikshita shifted his capital from Hastinapura to Kausambi, See Ray Chaudhuri, 
PHAI, p.20, Kausambi has been identified with modern ‘Kosam’ on the Yamuna. 
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The kingdom of the Panchatas roughly corresponded to the Bareilly, Budaun, Farrukhabad and the 
adjoining areas. The ancient city ‘Kampilya’ was the Capital of the Panchalas.” 


In Orissa, we now find at least 39 place-names connected to the term ‘Kuru’ and two place- 
names connected to the term ‘Pandaba’ (Appendix-II). In addition to this, the names of Capitals of 
the Kurus and the Pandavas, like Hastinapura, Indraprastha and Kausambi, are also found in the 
State. While Hastinapura appears twice and Indraprastha once, Kausambi appears eleven times 
(Appendix IV). All the place-names connected to the Kurus, the Pandavas and their Capitals are 
found either on river banks or close to the rivers. From this it appears, the Kurus had trade links 
with Kalinga for quite a long period and they could probably maintain it, by easily sailing down 
the Ganges. Though it is difficult to pinpoint on the exact period of this trade-link, it may not be 
unreasonable to assume that it started soon after the Kurus came into prominence in the ‘Madhya 
desha’ and continued till Kausambi maintained her commercial importance in ancient India. In 
other words, this might have started at an unknown point of time before the later Vedic period” 
and would have continued during that age, till the Kurus remained powerful in the Northern 
India. A few place-names connected to the Pandavas, who were the sons of ~ Pandu’,” the king of 
the Kurus for a brief period, suggest that for some time the Pandavas were powerful and identified 
themselves separately from the Kurus. The existence of two place-names like ‘Hastinapura’ and 
‘Indraprastha’, at a short distance from one another, in the district of Keonjhar, further suggests 
that the two cities known by these names and connected to the Kauravas and the Pandavas 
respectively, probably flourished at the same time and the traders coming from these cities had 
founded two rival colonies in an area of Kalinga, with a particular interest. The occurrences of 
two place-names as ‘Panchala’ (Appendix-II) and four place names as ‘Kampilya’ (Appendix IV) , 
the Capital city of the Panchalas, clearly indicate that the Panchalas also had trade links with Kalinga 
during the same period, as the Kurus. 


3. The colonies of other Aryan states in Kalinga (Appendices III & IV) 


In addition to the Kurus and the Panchalas, other Aryan states like ‘Gandhara’, ‘Matsya’, Kasi, 
Videha and Kosala had also established trade-links with Kalinga during the later Vedic period. The 
evidence in support of this is also found in place-names of Orissa (Appendix III & Appendix IV). 


The People of Gandhara find mention in the Rigveda, the Atharvaveda and also in the Srauta 
Sutras.” They (Gandharis) have been mentioned as dwelling far away from Madhyadesa. Though 


54. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume I, ‘The Vedic Age’, 1971, Bombay, 
p-257. 

55. Kampilya, found in the ‘Satapatha Brahmana’, has been identified with modern ‘Kampil’ on the old Ganges, 
between Budaun and Farrukhabad. Ibid., p.256. 

56. According to some scholars, the later Vedic period came down roughly to 600 B.C. and it is believed that during 
this age the Aryan civilization gradually extended towards the east and the south. See “History of Ancient India” 
by Rama Shankar Tripthi, 1987, Delhi, p.41. 

57. Pandu was the younger brother of Dhritarastra, the blind prince of the Kurus. According to the story of Mahabharat, 
Pandu was elected first, by the clan-leaders, to be the king of the Kurus. But for his untime death, he could not rule 
for long and finally, Dhritarastra became the king. 

58. Both the villages, Indraprastha and Hastinapura are situated inside the forest and close to the river Baitarani. 
Though most of the villagers are of aboriginal origin, there are a few families of the weavers caste, called ‘Patara’ 
(silk-weavers), and a few families of brass-metal workers, called °Thatari’, who live there. Besides, there are a 
people, called ‘Jhara’, in the nearby villages, who once used to extract gold out of the sands of the river. As it 
appears, this place was probably famous for its gold and fine silk fabrics, during the Vedic age. 

59. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan‘s “History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume I, The Vedic Age, 1971, Bombay, 
p-263. 
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they appear to be a despised people i in the Atharvaveda, in later times, however, Gandhara emerged 
as a famous resort of Vedic scholars.” There are at least eight place-names in Orissa connected to 
‘Gandhara’ or ‘Kandhahar’. From various references to Gandhara i in Indian literature, it seems that 
the boundaries of the State changed at different points of time.” Besides, the country was located 
far away from the eastern coast. Despite this fact, as it appears, people of this country maintained 
trade-links with Kalinga for quite a long period ® and it was probably routed through the Indus 
and the sea. The Matsyas are referred in the Kaushitaki Upanishad and also in the Gopatha Brahmana. 
According to Manusmriti (11.19; V1I.193) the Matsyas were included in the Brahmarshidesa.” * During 
the later Vedic period, they were probably settled around modern Jaipur and Alwar.” As it appears 
from the place names, they also maintained a maritime trade link with Kalinga as the other Aryan 
tribes.” 


Kasi along with Kosala (Oudh) and Videha (North Bihar) rose into prominence, only in the later 
Vedic age,” and were considered as great Aryan centres in the east. As it appears from the place- 
names, these States had strong trade-links with Kalinga and this trade was probably routed through 
the Ganges. While we find inany place-names in Orissa like Kasi and Kosala,” in case of Videha, 
it is totally different. Here, instead of the name of the State, names of Capital cities like Mithila and 
Janakpura are observed (Appendix - IV). Though the name of Mithila is not mentioned in Vedic 
texts, it is a well known town in the later literature.” The same place was renamed Janakpura after 
‘Janaka’, the most notable ruler of Videha. As quite a good number of names like Kasi, Kosala, and 
a few like Mithila and Janakpur are found in Orissa, it may be assumed that the traders of these 
States plaved an important role in the Aryanization of Kalinga. 


In addition to’ the Aryan States of the later Vedic period, described above, the Arvans of 
‘Vidarbha’, known as ‘Kaundinyas’ after the name of their Capital-city ‘Kundina’, made considerable 
contribution in furtherance of maritime trade in Kalinga. As discussed earlier (in the Chapter-II), 
there are a few place-names in Orissa connected to “the Kaundinyas’ or ‘the Kundi-Brahmins’, a 
good number of whom still inhabit the coastal tracts of Orissa. As the State Vidarbha and its king 
Bhima find mention in ‘Aitareya Brahmana’ (VII. 34)," “ it is assumed that Brahmins of that country 
had arrived in Kalinga probably during the same period, as the other Aryans from Madhyadesa. 
60. Ibid. 

61. Ibid. 
62. Outof eight place-names given in the Appendix-III, three are ‘Gandhara’, while the remaining five are ‘Kandhahar’. 
From this it appears that the trade with Kalinga started while the country was called Gandhara and continued till 


the country’s name took up a corrupted form, like ‘Kandhahar’. This must have taken several centuries, even 
after the later Vedic period. 

63. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume I, ‘The Vedic age’, 1971, Bombay, 
p-258. 

64. Rama Shankar Tripathi, “History of Ancient India”, 1987, Delhi, p43. See also B.C.Law, “Ancient Mid-Indian 
Ksatriya Tribes”. 

65. There are place names like ‘Matsya-Koti’ and ‘Matsya-Diha’, which imply ports connected with the Matsyas. 

66. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan‘s “History and Culture of the Indian People”. Volume 1, ‘The Vedic age’, 1971, Bombay. 
p-259. 

67. While there are 27 place-names linked to Kasi in Orissa, 10 places are named after Kosala. 

68. Rama Shankar Tripathi, story of Ancient India”, 1987, Delhi, p.46. 

69. Bharatiyo Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume 1, ‘The Vedic Age’, 1971, Bombay, 
p-261. 

70. The first group of the Aryans of unknown tribes and the Yadus had probably arrived in Kalinga during the last 
part of the Rigvedic age directly from the Aryavarta (Punjab region) through the river Indus and the Arabian sea. 


The second group, like the Kurus, the Panchalas and others, came from ‘Madhyadesa’, perhaps through the Ganges 
and reached Kalinga before 600 B.C.. 
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4. 


The Semi Aryan and Non-Aryan States of the later Vedic period and their colonies in Kalinga 
(Appendix-III) 


Magadha, Anga and Vanga may be taken as the Semi-Aryan States that find mention in the 


Vedic literature. The Atharvaveda and the Yajurveda refer to the Magadhas with dislike. ¡ome 
scholars feel that this dislike was probably due to their not being wholly Brahmanised.” The 
Angas, unknown to the Rigveda, are mentioned in the Atharvaveda without any indication about 
their location, except that they were people of the east. But in later times, their settlements have 
been noted on the rivers Sona and the Ganges. So, it is assumed that their earliest settlement was 
probably in that region. * Though the early Vedic literature does not speak of the Vangas, they find 
mention in the Aitareya Aranyaka (IL.1. 1).” The Vangas were probably the inhabitants of eastern 
Bengal, since Vedic times. 


As in Orissa we find place-names connected to Magadha, Anga and Vanga, it is assumed that 


these eastern States of the later Vedic period had established trade-links with Kalinga, like the 
Aryan States of Madhyadesa. Though in comparison with Anga and Van a, the name of Magadha 
is less frequent in Orissa, there are place-names connected to Rajagriha, * the ancient Capital of 
Magadha (Appendix-IV). It is of interest to note that some of the place-names, coming under 

Vanga, are connected to the term ‘Arya’, like ‘Aryavanga’ and ‘Vanga-Arya’ etc. This clearly shows 
that the Vangas were in the process of Aryanization at the time and were probably more Aryanized 
than the people of Kalinga. 


The Pundras, the Andhras and the Assakas were three Non-Aryan tribes, having trade-links 


with Kalinga. There are several places in Orissa connected with these names (Appendix-III). The 
Aitareya Brahmana speaks of the Andhras and the Pundras along with other Non-Aryan tribes 
and regards them as ‘Dasyus’ or outcastes, living on the borders of the Aryan settlements.” The 
Andhras originally lived between the Krishna and the Godavari and the Pundras, according to the 
Mahabharat, lived in a region of Bengal and Bihar.” Though the name of Assaka does not occur 
in any Vedic literature, it finds place in the list of 16 ‘Mahajanapadas’ of India, given in the oldest 
Buddhist writings. ® So, the Assakas must have existed in the seventh century B.C. and they are 
expected to have lived in the Godavari valley.” 


5. 


71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 
78. 
79. 


The colonies of Ancient Indian cities in Kalinga (Appendix-IV) 


During the later Vedic period many cities had grown in India as the Capitals of Aryan kingdoms. 


Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian people”, Volume I, ‘The Vedic Age’, 1971, Bombay, 
p-260. 

Ibid., p.260. 

lbid., p.261. 

Rajagriha was the Capital of Bimbisara, who ruled over Magadha, when Buddha lived in the sixth century B.C. 
This ancient city is now identified with Rajgir of Bihar. 

In the list of names, we find names like ‘Vanga’, ‘Adi Vanga’ or the original Vanga’, and ‘Arya-Vanga’ etc. From 
this it appears either different regions of Vanga were known by different names or the same State Vanga acquired 
different names, at different points of time, due to the process of Aryanization. Be that as it may, Vanga seems to 
have been Aryanized earlier than Kalinga. 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan's “History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume I, ‘The Vedic Age’, 1971, Bombay, 
p-264. 

lbid., p.264. 

Rama Shankar Tripathi, “History of Ancient India”, 1987, Delhi, p.84, See also ‘Anguttara Nikaya’ for details 
Ibid., p.84. 
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Some of these cities had developed trade-links with Kalinga, which have been reflected in chains of 
identical place names, now found in Orissa (Appendix-IV). In other words, the places in Orissa 
known by the names of these cities, once acted as their subsidiary ports or trade-centres in Kalinga. 
Out of several series of place-names given in Appendix-IV, Kampilya, Kausambi, Dwaraka, 
Hastinapura, Indraprastha, Mithila, Janakpur and Rajagriha have already been discussed, while 
describing the links of different Aryan States with Kalinga. But still there are a few more chains of 
place names, comprising Vaisali, Ujjaini, Mathura and Gopa, the occurrence of which in Orissa, in 
different numbers, reveal their relative close-ness of contact with Kalinga. While in the oldest 
Buddhist literature, Vaisali is described as the seat of confederacy of the Vajji-people, Ujjain finds 
place as the Capital of Avanti or western Malwa. In the traditional history, there is reference to 
‘Mathura’ as the ancient settlement of the Yadavas on the bank of Jumna, and ‘Gopa’ or ‘Gokul’ 
has been referred as another settlement on the other bank of the same river. Though Mathura 
remains one of the great ancient cities of India, there is no further reference to ‘Gopa’, where according 
to the Mahabharat, Krishna spent his childhood as a cowherd boy. As in Orissa we now find at 
least fifteen places called Gopa and nine called Mathura, it is assumed that Gopa as well as Mathura 
were there probably during the Vedic period, as described in the traditional history, and maintained 
maritime trade-links with this land on the eastern coast of India. 


III. LINKS BETWEEN THE UPPER INDUS VALLEY AND KALINGA (APPENDIX-V) 


There are several series of place-names in Orissa, located mostly on the river-banks, that appear 
to be identical with the names of a few places, located on the banks of Indus or its tributaries, in the 
upper Indus-valley. This agreement in names clearly indicates that once in the ancient past, a few 
river-ports of the upper Indus valley had developed trade-links with Kalinga and in this process 
the connected places of this land had acquired their names. All the places, found in this way, have 
been arranged name-wise and are given in ‘Appendix-V’ of this chapter, in different series. A 
concise description of each series of place-names is given below for comprehension at a glance. 


Name of the Longitude Latitude Total number of Measure of spread in 

place in the of the of the places with this the number of undivided 

Indus valley place place name in Orissa districts covered* 

A. Chitral” 71" .45' 35" .50' 7 Four districts 
(Pakistan) 

B. Kalam” 72° .40' 35°.30' 14 Seven districts 
(Pakistan) 

C. Palas 73" 35" 28 Eight districts 
(Pakistan) 

D. Amb 72".45' 34" .20' 17 Six districts 
(Pakistan) 


80. Ibid., pp.83-84. 

81. The place name ‘Chitral’ of the upper Indus valley does not agree fully with all the Orissan names of that group, 
which seem close to the term ‘Chitra’, meaning ‘picture’. In view of almost complete agreement in case of other 
place-names of that repion, like ‘Kalam’, ‘Palas’ and ‘Amb’ etc., it is assumed that the present name ‘Chitral’ was 
originally ‘Chitra’. 

82. ‘Kalama’ was also the name of a small Aryan tribe, who lived during the time of Buddha. One of Buddha's 
teachers was known as ‘Alara Kalama’. So, an ancient connection of the Kalamas with this land cannot be ruled 
out. See “History of Ancient India” by Rama Shankar Tripathi, pp.85-86. 
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E. Rawal and 73° 33°.30' 18 Six districts 
Pindi 
(Pakistan) 

F. Sial or Sial-Kot 74° .30' 32°.30' 3 Two districts 
(Pakistan) 
Pahadpur 71° 32°.10' 5 Three districts 
(Pakistan) 

H. Jammu, Kashmir 57 Twelve districts 


and other specific 
regions of the 
area (India) 
lI. Sirsa 75° 29° .30' 10 Four districts 
(Hariyana, India) 


* The state of Orissa earlier comprised 13 districts only. But lately, the areas of districts have been further divided in 
making their number 30. This research work takes into account the earlier number (13) of the districts, on which 
the Census records are based. 


Though from this data it is easy to relate Kalinga to the upper Indus valley, it is difficult to state 
the point of time, at which this trade-link was established, between two widely separated regions 
of India. Besides, it is not untikely that this trade-link was a prelude to a large scale migration of 
unknown tribes from the North-Western India to the eastern coast. Be that as it may, one thing is 
certain that this migration took place by sailing down the Indus to its mouth and then taking a 
littoral course to the eastern coast. The people of this category, who traded with a distant-land 
like Kalinga and ultimately migrated to that land through a sea-route, must have been excellent 
mariners of the ancient world. 


IV. LINKS BETWEEN THE LOWER INDUS VALLEY AND KALINGA (APPENDICES VI, VIL, 
VIII-A & VIII-B) 


The screening of place-names in Orissa reveals several series of place-names that are identical 
with the names of a few important places of the lower Indus valley. The first and foremost series 
of places bear names, based on the word ‘Sindhu’, which means the river Indus (Appendix VD. 
An Aryan kingdom, situated close to the mouth of the Indus, was also called as ‘Sindhudesha’ 
during the later Vedic period. This state can be roughly identified with the present ‘Sind’ province 
of Pakistan. There are at least 55 places in Orissa, connected to the name ‘Sindhu’ and distributed 
over eight districts of the state. As most of these places are located on the river-banks or close to 
the rivers, it is assumed that in the past, such places were the settlements of the people of Sind, 
coming for trade into the eastern coast of the country. As indicated earlier, in addition to this series 
of names on Sind, there are many other series of places in Orissa, the origin of which can be traced 
to a few places of the lower Indus valley, including the coastal Baluchistan and Kanthi or Kachh 


83. Two separate chains of place names, like ‘Rawal’ and ‘Pindi’ are now noticed in a contiguous region of Koraput, 
Phulbani and Kalahand;i districts of Orissa. So, it is assumed that in the site of ‘Rawalpindi’ of Pakistan, there were 
originally two different villages, known as ‘Rawal’ and ‘Pindi’. 

84. As a large number of place-names in Orissa are identical with ‘Palas’, ‘Amb’,Jammu’ and ‘Kashmir’, it may not 
be unreasonable to assume that at an unknown point of time, in the past, some tribes had migrated from these 
places into Orissa (Kalinga). 

85. As all the places in the Indus valley, including Jammu and Kashmir, are connected by rivers, it is probable that the 
ancient traders as well as migrants from the place, found their way to the sea through the Indus. 

86. In the Mahabharat, we find Jayadratha as the King of Sindhu-Sauvira, who was related to the Kurus. See Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume-I, ‘The Vedic age’, 1974, p.306. 
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(Kachchh). Depending on the lists of place-names given in Appendices (VI, VII and VIII), a short 
description of different series of names, along with their respective sources in the Indus valley, are 
given below: 


The Name of Description Number of places Measure of spread in 
the source of location with the identical number of undivided 
name in Orissa districts covered 

1. Sindhu ‘Sind’ province 53 Eight districts 
of Pakistan 

2. Hingol Coastal Baluchistan 25 Ten districts 

3. Korang Near Karachi of 19 Five districts 
Pakistan 

4. Pattala™ On the delta of 32 Thirteen districts 
Indus (Bahmanabad, or the whole state 

_ Pakistan) I 

5. Mousika On the delta of Indus 21 Seven districts 
(Mousikanos) 

6. Sogdi 7 On the delta of 15 Nine districts 
Indus 

7. Kanthi The Gulf of Kanthi 12 Seven districts 
(Kachh) 

8. Kachh The Gulf of Kachh 30 Ten districts 


From this data, it appears that like the upper Indus valley, the lower Indus valley and the 
Kachh probably had some degree of influence over Kalinga through maritime trade and migration 
of people. Though it is difficult to assume a date for the period of contact between the upper 
Indus valley and Kalinga, which is very likely to have occurred prior to a similar contact with 
Kalinga by the lower Indus valley, it is possible, at least to assume an approximate date for the 
contact of the later period. In other words, from the place-names of the lower Indus valley that are 
reflected in Kalinga, it is possible to form a rough idea about the period of contact between these 
two widely separated regions of India. The country of Sindhu (Sind), which formed a major part of 
the lower Indus valley, has been referred to in the Mahabharat as an Aryan kingdom. Her King, 
Jayadratha, took part in the Mahabharat war as a powerful ally of the ‘Kauravas’. So, ‘Sindhu’ was 
there during the Vedic period and like the Yadus, the Kurus and the Panchalas, it had developed 
maritime trade-links with Kalinga, probably during that age or in a later period. In Orissa, the 
place-names connected to Sindhu are generally found in the districts located away from the coast. 
From this it appears, probably during the period of this trade-link, the coastal areas of Kalinga 


87. ‘Hingol’ is the name of a river as well as a place, on the bank of the same river. Its proximity to the coast line 
suggests that it was an ancient port. The practice of worship of the deity ‘Hingulai’ in Orissa, as the Goddess of 
fire, clearly indicates that there was trade-link with Hingol, at a time, when fire-worship by the Persians was 
prevalent there. In other words, trade links between Kalinga and Hingol was there during Persian occupation of 
North-Western India after 518 B.C. For the Persian conquest, see “History of Ancient India” by R. S. Tripathi, 1987, 
p-115. 

88. During his campaigns in India, in 325 B.C., Alexander came across a large city called ‘Pattala’, where the Indus 
divided into two branches. See Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan's, “The History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume 
IL, ‘The Age of Imperial Unity’, 1980, Bombay, p.51. 

89. ‘Mushikas’ were probably a people, living in a country down the river Indus, during the campaign of Alexander 
in India. See Strabo, M‘crindle’s “Ancient India”, p.41 and also “History of Ancient India” by R.S.Tripathi, p.139. 

90. Alexander passed through the country of ‘Sogdi’, during his campaign in the lower Indus valley. See Bharatiyo 
Vidya Bhavan’s “The History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume 11, 1980, Bombay, p51. 
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were not developed.” This is an evidence, which supports the antiquity of this contact, between 
Sindhu and Kalinga. Again, among the places of the upper Indus valley, which had trade-links 
with Kalinga, there is a place called ‘Kalam’, which was the name of an Aryan tribe. ot So,it may 
not be improbable to assume that the Aryans, while settling in the upper Indus valley or ‘Aryavarta’, 
had started this trade-link with the eastern coast and this process of trade continued till some of the 
tribes moved towards the South and settled down i in the coastal country of Sindhu, which proved 
to be more advantageous for maritime trade.” Though there is controversy among scholars on the 
question, whether the Vedic tribes in the days of the Rigveda had reached the ocean, and had the 
knowledge of sea navigation, Max Muller, Lassen, Zimmer and the authors of Vedic Index assert 
that the sea was known to the Rigvedic people.” The evidence of presence of a few Aryan tribes in 
Kalinga, including the Yadus, who find mention in the Rigveda, is corroborative of this view. 


As regards the Kalinga-connection of the other places in the lower Indus valley, it can be argued 
that this land was linked to Hin ol, probably before the fifth century B.C. and during the period of 
Persian domination over Sind.” The worship of deity ‘Hingulai’, as the Goddess of fire in Orissa, 
provides an evidence in SUPport of ancient links with ‘Hingol’, where fire-worship was in practice 
during the Persian- rule.” Out of the other series of place-names, names like ‘Mushika’ or ‘Musa’, 
Sogdi and Pattala, give a picture of the lower Indus valley of 325 B.C., ” when Alexander campaigned 
in the area. As it appears, Kalinga had trade links with the countries of ‘Mushika’ and ‘Sogdi’ and 
also with the city of Pattala, before the fourth century B.C. or even in an earlier-period. 


V. LINKS BETWEEN KALINGA AND THE COUNTRIES ON BOTH THE COASTS OF INDIA 
(APPENDIX-IX) 


In addition to the Indus valley, Baluchistan, Kachh (Kachchh) regions, many other parts of the 
west and the east coasts of India were connected to Kalinga in maritime trade, since ancient times. 
While screening the place-names of Orissa, we come across hundreds of such names, that appear 
identical with the names of many ancient ports and the cities of India. As most of these places are 
found located close to the rivers, it is assumed that in the past, such names were acquired in the 
process of maritime trade. In other words, these places once functioned as subsidiary ports or 


91. Due to the presence of many major rivers in the coastal areas of Kalinga, the regions might have been full of 
swamps and forests during ancient times. 

92. The Kalamas were a democratic clan, who lived in Kasaputta at the time of Lord Buddha. (Rama Shankar Tripathi, 
“History of Ancient India”, 1987, Delhi, pp.85-86). 

93. In comparison with the place-names of upper Indus valley, we find more place-names of Sindhu origin in Orissa, 
which belong to the lower Indus valley. 

94. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume I, ‘The Vedic Age’, 1971, p.248. 

95. Darius 1 (B.C. 522 - 486) had annexed a portion of Indus region to his vast empire, as evidenced by the inscriptions 
at Persepolis and on his tomb at Naksh-i-Rustam, mentioning the Hidus or the people of Sindhu among the 
Persian subjects. (See “History of Ancient India” by R.S. Tripathi, 1987, Delhi, p.115.). 

96. The deity ‘Hingulai’ of Talcher, Dhenkanal, is considered as an important mother-Goddess of Orissa. She is also 
regarded as the Goddess of fire, probably due ww the ancient association of people with ‘Zoroastrianism’, the 
religion of the Persians. 

97. Some of the scholars believe that ‘Musicanus’ was the name of the king ruling over the country of Sogdi,- passed 
through by Alexander. But the findings from place-names of Orissa suggest that there were probably two countries 
or peoples, known as ‘Mushika’ and ‘Sogdi’ respectively. The country of ‘Sogdi’ or ‘Sogdri’ which was different 
from “Mushika’ or ‘Musa’, might have been ruled by the king of the Mushikas during 325 B.C. The ‘Markandeya 
Purana‘ speaks of a people called the ‘Mushikas’. The same people might have lived in this area during the period 
of Alexander. See Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s “The History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume II, ‘The Age 
of Imperial Unity’, 1980, Bombay, p.51. 
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colonies of important ports that flourished in different parts of India, at different points of time. In 
order to explain this point further, a list of ten place-names are given below, each of which appears 
identical with the name of a place or port of the west coast. 


Sl. District Police-station Village Present The source- name, with 
No. Reg. No. name which it can be identified 
1. Koraput Bhairavasingpur 76 Dangor Karachi 
Karachi 
2. Koraput Bhairavasinghpur 80 Mali Karachi 
Karachi 
3. Ganjam Rambha 26 Koirasi Karachi 
4. Cuttack Dharmasala 295 Kairchi-malia Karachi 
5. Keonjnar Kanjipani 41 Lata Lata (Gujarat) 
6. Dhenkanal Sadar 37 Luni Luna (Gujarat) 
7. Koraput Malkangiri 217 Somanath-pur Somanath 
(Gujarat) 
8. Phulbani Baliguda 21 Suret Surat (Gujarat) 
9. Kalahandi Sinapalli 29 Kathiabadi Kathiawar (Gujarat) 
10. Sambalpur Rengali 66 Bhaurchaka Bharukachchha 
(Gujarat) 


It is needless to state that, the places of Orissa given in the list, were in the past, either subsidiary 
ports or colonies of the principal ports, situated in Karachi and the coastal Gujarat. This type of 
listing and comparison of identical place-names give a rough indication about the past maritime 
trade-links between two places separated by a great distance. But it is not possible to enlist all the 
Orissan place-names, for which we can find identical names elsewhere in India, in order to establish 
their earlier trade-links. So, an attempt is made in the Appendix-IX of this chapter, only to enlist 
such names, that occur in series, indicating the past trade-links of that particular place with Kalinga, 
for a considerable period. Basing on these facts, a summary of findings is given below, which 
reveals the past maritime trade-links of Kalinga with different ports on both the coasts of India, 
including the eastern region. 


The Name of Description Number of places Measure of spread in the 
the source of location with the same number of undivided 
name in Orissa districts covered 
1. Kon kon The coast of 7 7 
Maharastra 
2. Kalyan Located near Thane, 20 7 


Maharastra’ 


98. ‘Dangor’ is a term of tribal origin used probably for a hilly region. 

99. ‘Mali’ or ‘Mala’ is a word of Dravidian origin, which implies a hilly place. 

100. ‘Lata’ is the name of an ancient country, which was located in southern Gujarat. 

101. ‘Luna’ is the name of a place, situated near ‘Rann of Kachh’ in Gujarat. 

102. Somanath is the name of the site on the west coast, where once stood the famous temple of Lord Somanath, which 
was plundered by Mahmud in 1025 A.D. This is also the site of an ancient port. 

103. ‘Bharukachchha’ is the famous ancient port of the west coast, which finds mention in the Jatakas, believed to have 
been composed in the fourth century B.C. Now it is identified with Broach or ‘Bharuch’ of Gujarat. 

104. Kalyan was a great ancient port on the coast of Maharastra. The Periplus describes this port as ‘Calliena’ in the first 
century A.D. But it was probably there many hundred years before the Periplus was written. 
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3. Shimla Probably an island- 17 8 
(Simylla) port on the Maharastra 

coast 

4. Dounga An ancient port situated 10 6 
close to Simylla 

5. Malbar The coast of 7 4 
Kerala 

6. Kerala Ancient kingdom on 32 7 
the west coast 

7. Kumari Kanniya kumari or 16 10 
Cape Comorin 

8. Pandya Ancient Kingdom of 35 1 
the Pandyas 
(Tamil Nadu) 

9. Tamil Tamilnadu 3 2 

10. Telanga Telengana (Andhra) 10 6 

11. Gauda A kingdom constituted 5 4 
with parts of Vanga’” 

12. Radha A kingdom constituted 10 5 
with the south-west part 
of Vanga 

13. Sagar An island-port on the n 7 
mouth of the Ganges 

14. Sylhet An old commercial city, 7 4 
now in Bangladesh 

15. Shillong A town in Assam 4 3 

16. Tripura A north-eastern kingdom 3 2 


As it has already been observed in the previous list of place-names, ten places in Orissa were 
once connected in maritime trade with the places bearing the same name in the west-coast, extending 
from Karachi to Gujarat. Next to Gujarat on the western coast, towards the South, is the location of 
the coastal region of Maharastra, which is also called ‘Konkan’. As it is evident from the table of 
different series place-names, there are at least four such series of places in Orissa, with names like 
Konkan, Kalyan, Simylla and Dounga that were once connected in trade with the Maharastra- 
coast. In other words, all the places included in these series, once remained as subsidiary ports or 
trade centres of the ports, having same names in the Maharastra-coast. Out of the four important 
names, ‘Konkan’ remained as the name of the coastal country and if there was a particular port 
called ‘Konkan’, that is still unknown to us. The next name in the list is ‘Kalyan’, which was a 
famous ancient port. Though it finds reference in the Periplus, during the first century A.D., it was 


105. Ptolemy speaks of Simylla as an emporium and the author of the Periplus describes it as one of the Konkan local 
marts. Yule identifies Simylla with ‘Choul’. But the discovery of a village on Trombay island, in Bombay harbour, 
has made it doubtful whether Simylla was there or at Chaul.(S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India 
as described by Ptolemy”, 1927, Calcutta, pp.42-43.) 

106. Ptolemy describes Dounga to the west of ‘Supara’. But the place has not yet been successfully identified. 

107. ‘Christian Topography’ (Cosmas Indicopleustes) of 535 A.D. describes Malbar as the chief seat of Pepper-trade. See 
R. K. Mookerji’s “A History of Indian Shipping”, 1912, Bombay, Calcutta, p.140. 

108. Chola, Pandya and Chera are three ancient kingdoms of South India, out of which the Pandya country even existed 
during the period of Asok, outside his empire. The country was famous for her pearls. 

109. The Gauda country was there during the fifth century A.D. and its ruler Sasanka had conquered Orissa during the 
early part of the seventh century A.D. 
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probably active there, a few centuries before the Christian era. Similarly, ‘Simylla’, which has 
been mentioned as a mart or emporium in the Periplus as well as in the Geography of Ptolemy, 
must have been there as a flourishing port carlier to the first century A.D. Though there is still 
doubt in the minds of scholars about the identification of this place, a folk song of Orissa describes 
it as an island-port, frequented by the merchants of Kalinga.’ * The use of the term ‘Simylli dvipa’ 
(the island of Simylli) in the folk-song, clearly suggests that the trade-links with the island had 
continued for quite a long period, so that the place-name was well known in Kalinga. Though there 
is no mention of Dounga in the Periplus, it appears in Ptolemy's list, before ‘Simylla’. The places 
called mainly ‘Dangua’ in Orissa, sound very close to ‘Dounga’ of Ptolemy and it is assumed that 
such a name was acquired bv these places for their ancient connection with ‘Dounga’ of the western 
coast. Besides, a type of boat is called ‘danga’ in Orissa, probably for its past association with the 
port ‘Doungoa’ 

Next to the coast of Maharastra. comes the coast of Kerala, which is also called Malabara. As 
given in the table, 7 places called Malabara and 32 places connected to the name Kerala, are found 
in Orissa. These facts indicate, a strong ancient trade-link between Kerala and Kalinga. The 
‘Christian Topography’ of Cosmas Indicopleustes, in the first-half of the sixth century A.D. , describes 
Malabar as the chief centre of pepper trade on the western coast. In this connection the author 
mentions the names of five places, out of which three were called as ‘Poudo patna’, ‘Nalo patna’ 
and ‘Salo patna’. 1 As the word ‘patna‘(pattana) i is widely used in Orissa for ports and Nalo (Nala) 
as well as Salo (Sola) appear to be of Oriya origin, it is quite probable that both Kerala and Kalinga 
were engaged in pepper trade during the period. 


As there are sixteen place-names called ‘Kumari’ in Orissa, it is assumed that the Cape Comorin, 
for its favourable geographic position, had developed strong trade-links with Kalinga. Besides, it 
was located in the Pandya-country, which, as reflected in place-names, had developed a large number 
of trading-posts in Kalinga. The Hathi-Gumpha inscription of Kharavela. in the first century B.C., 
describes good relation between Kalinga and the country of the Pandvas. '"" The Arthasastra and a 
few related works provide references to the exchange ot commodities, such as cotton fabrics between 
Kalinga and the Pandva country.” “ This is one of the earliest recorded commercial inter-courses, 
between the Southern and the Northern India. As Megasthenes in his account speaks of the Pandya 


110. The periplus describes Kalyan (Calliena) as a city, which must have been a port earlier for many hundred years, so 
that it could create so many subsidiary ports, with the same name, on the eastern coast. See Willfred H. Schoff, “The 
Periplus of the Erythracan Sea”, 1974, New Delhi, p.43. 

111. The Periplus describes Simylla as one of the Konkan local marts and Ptolemy calls it an emporium. It must have 
been a flourishing port, much earlier to the second century, so that it could develop so many subsidiary ports on 
the eastern coast. 

112. The folk song describes the hazardous return journey of the merchants of Kalinga from the island of Simylli, in a 
sea-route through Sri Lanka. See C. Mahapatra’s “Utkal Gaunli Gita”, 1959, Cuttack, p.432. 

113. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, 1927, Calcutta, p.39. 

114. R. K. Mookerji, “A History of Indian Shipping”, 1912, Bombay, Calcutta, p.140. 

115. In Oriya, Nala and Sola mean water-plants that grow in swampy lands. 

116. As stated in the lines 13-14 of the Hathi Gumpha inscription,” the King of Pandya caused to be brought here 
(Kharavela’s court), various pearls, jewels and precious stones, hundred thousand in number..... “See N. K. Sahu’s 

“Utkal University History of Orissaa”, 1964, p-A408. 


117. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan'‘s “The History and Culture of the Indian People”, Volume H, ‘The Age of Imperiat Unity’, 
1980, p.229. 
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country, which according to him, had an orderly form of government, "® it is assumed that the 
Pandyas had a flourishing trade with Kalinga during the fourth century B.C. In further corroboratin 
this fact, we find a projecting point on the coast of Pandya-country, which was called ‘Kalligi kon’. 
This place-name is undoubtedly a corrupted form of ‘Kalinga kona’, which implies a port or colony 
of the people of Kalinga. There are still a few more evidences in support of ancient trade-links 
between Kalinga and the Tamil country of the Pandyas. The Tamil speaking people still call fine 
cotton fabrics as ‘Kalinga’ and there are some people in Orissa, most probably the ancient immigrants 
from the Pandya-country , who bear the sur-name of ‘Pandia’ or ‘Pandya’. So, the place-names 
connected to the terms, like Kumari, Pandya, Tami! and ‘Pallava’,"” found in Orissa, had been the 
bases of traders, coming from the Tamil country of South India, at different points of time. 


The countries of Telanga (Trilinga), Gouda and Radha were once the bordering states of Kalinga.” 
So, it is quite likely that such countries had developed trade-links with Kalinga from an early 
period. The place-names in Orissa that are identical with the names of these countries, were the 
trade centres of the past. The island of Sagar, for its unique geographic location on the mouth of 
the Ganges, must have been exposed to a great deal of commerce and trade for quite a long period. 
Occurrence of its name in Orissa, in a series, indicates its past trade-links with Kalinga as an 
independent unit. The names of Sylhet, Sillong and Tripura in Orissa, also indicate their past-trade 
links with this land, which could have been possible, mainly through the river-route. In other 
words, the river Meghana, which joins the Brahmaputra and the Ganges, might have been the 
route, to bring the traders fron these inland regions, so that they could reach the coastal country of 
Kalinga. 


VI. LINKS BETWEEN KALINGA AND THE CENTRAL INDIA (APPENDIX-X) 


Though the screening of place-names in Orissa reveals a few series of names, which appear to 
be the name-sakes of Central indian cities, their number is quite less in comparison with that of the 
Indus valley and the coastal states of India. In other words, the Central Indian place-names are not 
as frequent in Orissa as the place-names of the Indus valley and the coastal regions. However, the 
place-names of this category, which occur in Orissa have been arranged in series and are given in 
the Appendix-X of this chapter for reference. Basing on these facts, the following table has been 
prepared, which gives an overall picture of the issue. 


118. Ibid. 

119. The place-name ‘Kalligikon’ finds mention in the Geography of Ptolemy and it has been identified by McCrindle 
with the point Kalimer. See S. N. Majumdar Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy”, 1927, 
Calcutta, pp.59-61. 

120. The Pallavas have also ruled over the Pandya and Chola country and by the early part of the fourth century A.D., 
they had already established themselves over the Tamil country with their capital at Kanchi. There are a few place- 
names in Orissa called ‘Pallei’ (Pallavi) and ‘Kanchi’, indicating past links with the Pallavas. There are also people 
in Orissa with sur-name ‘Pallei’ or ‘Pallavi’. For example, near the site of ancient ports like ‘Palur’ or ‘Paloura’ and 
‘Nanigaina’ (Nimina-Gainada) of Ptolemy, we find a good number of people with the surname ‘Pallei’. Besides, 
there are two villages (No.213-214) under the P.S. Badachana, in the district of Cuttack, called ‘Palei’ and ‘Pari- 
Palei’ respectively. 

121. ‘Trikalinga’ or ‘Trilinga’ was a small hilly country, located probably to the south-west of Kalinga and often became 
a part of the Kalinga-empire. The same area was subsequently known as ‘Telanga’ and the migrants from this 
region to the lower Burma or Pegu called themselves the Talaingas. The Gaudas were probably there in Bengal 
during the fifth century A.D. and had developed a powerful kingdom under their king ‘Sasanka’ during the 
seventh century A.D. ‘Radha’ was a coastal country, located to the south-west of Bengal. 
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Sl. Name of Description Number of places Measure of spread in the 
No. the source with the same number of undivided 
name in Orissa districts covered 
1. Yamuna A river that flows 8 6 
in Central India 
2. Agra A Central Indian 11 5 


citv located on the 
bank of Yamuna 
3. Delhi A Central Indian 4 3 
city located on the 
bank of Yamuna 


4. Triveni/ The confluence of the 5 4 
Pravag Ganges and the Yamuna 
5. Udaipur A Rajput state and city 9 6 
6. Jaipur A Rajput state and city 6 5 
7. Rajput A clan-name 1 1 
8. Amber A Rajput state 1 1 
9. Chande! A Rajput clan-name 1 1 
10. Jodhpur A Rajput state and city 1 1 
11. Marwar A Rajput slate 1 1 
12. Jhansi A princely state 2 1 
13. Amethi A princely state 4 2 


Though the place-names , like ‘Yamuna’, ‘Triveni’ and ‘Prayag’ in Orissa indicate their past 
maritime trade-links with the respective sources in the Central India, it is not possible to date this 
event.” On the other hand, the place-names like Delhi, Agra, Udaipur and Jaipur etc. not only 
indicate the linkage, but also provide a rough idea about the period of links. In these cases one may 
easily assume that these cities or States had extended trade links into Kalinga (Orissa), during 
their commercial dominance in the mediaeval period. But this was not the first intercourse between 
two widely separated regions of India. The occurrence of place-names in Orissa, that are identical 
with the names of Aryan tribes, their States and cities, clearly demonstrates that even before 600 
B.C., trade links between the Gangetic Valley and Kalinga was already there.” So, it may not be 
unreasonable to assume that the maritime trade between these two parts of India, which started 
with the Aryan-occupation of ‘Madhyadesha’, had continued till the fall of Moghul empire in India. 


VII. THE CONCLUSION 


As we interpret the findings of the study of place-names in Orissa, particularly in connection 
with maritime-trade-inputs received here from different parts of India, it becomes evident that the 
earliest input of this kind was received from the Indus valley civilization and that was probably an 


122. From these names, it is not possible to determine the approximate period of this trade-link. 

123. The ‘Anguttara Nikaya’ and ‘Mahavastu’, two early Buddhist literature, describe the names of Aryan states and 
cities that existed during the period of Buddha. The same states and the cities might have been there, even during 
the seventh century and sixth century B.C. See “History of Ancient India” by R. S. Tripathi, p.82. 

124. The place-names like ‘Mughatlpur’ (Jajpur) and ‘Mogal patna’ (Mahanga) in the district of Cuttack, clearly indicate 
that maritime trade-links, between Central India and Orissa, was there during the Moghul period. The name 
‘Mogal patna’ means ‘the port of Moghuls’. Besides, place names like ‘Akbarabad‘(Cuttack, Dharmasala), 
‘Jahangirpur‘(Cuttack, Jagatsinghpur), ‘Sahajahanpur‘(Puri, Brahmagiri) and ‘Aurangabad’ (Cuttack, Binjharpur) 
etc. on the river banks, in Orissa, corroborate this fact. 
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event of the third millennium B.C.. Though the Indus civilization suffered a decay, due to unknown 
reasons, the inhabitants of the North-Western India, including the early Aryans, continued their 
overseas trade with this land on the eastern coast, probably in collaboration with the seafaring 
communities of the late Harappan period. 7 Being the partners in trade with a highly civilized 
people of the Chalcolithic age, the inhabitants of this land, which came to be known as Kalinga at 
a much later-date, might have imbibed seafaring qualities and‘developed interest in shipping in a 
gradual manner . Most probably, it was they, who reached different parts of India, in their own 
ships, and in return, attracted merchants and sea-men from those kingdoms to their own land. 
Gradually in this process, all the industrially developed regions and commercial centres of India 
were inter linked in trade. 


Though trade-routes through the land were not unknown in this country, the traders of coastal 
regions and of places well connected by rivers, might have shown distinct preference for the sea 
and river routes, for safety as well as economy in the transportation of their merchandise. This 
was probably the reason for which we now find in Orissa, so many series of place-names, which 

127 
originally belong to the coastal regions or major river valleys of India, with access to the sea. The 
evidence of this nature also leads us to the conclusion that the evolution of maritime trade in 
Kalinga was not an isolated occurrence. It occurred simultaneously in many other parts of India, 
like Sind, Kachh, Konkan, Malabara, Corromandel and Bengal coasts, depending on the geographic 
location of the place and seafaring qualities of the people. 


As it appears from the history | of maritime trade in Orissa, this process continued till the first 
half of the nineteenth century A.D, ” though with a clear diminishing trend. The arrival of European 
sailors and merchants on the Indian shore, the discovery of steam-ship and the silting of river- 
mouths on the eastern coast, gradually brought in a set-back to the indigenous maritime trade, 
which could not be revived again by any means. 


125. The evidences in support of this fact have already been unearthed by eminent archaeologists at the sites of Dwaraka 
and Bet Dwaraka. See Shikha Trivedy, “The search for the lost city of Dwarka, ‘The Illustrated Weekly of India’, 
Feb.14-20, 1988. 

126. The early history of Kalinga, before the seventh or eighth century B.C., is unknown to us. We do not know exactly 
what this country was called beiore that date. 

127. We find a good number of place-names in Orissa which belong to the upper Indus valley and the Gangetic plain. 

128. Balasore was a major port on the eastern coast til the first half of neneteenth century A.D. European merchants 
from Holland, Denmark, France and Britain had established trading posts here along with native traders from 
many other parts of India. See “My times and I” of Phakirmohana Senapati, Translated from Oriya by John Boulton, 
1988, Bhubaneswar, pp.13-15. 
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APPENDIX - I 


A list of places in Orissa, bearing names, identical with that of a few sites of the Indus-Valley-Civilization. 


sl. District Police-station Village Present name Probable 
No. ~~ Reg. No. original name 
1 “ 2 3 4 5 6 
A 
1. Cuttack Ersama 4 Haripa Harappa 
2. Koraput Borigumima 73 Harapa Harappa 
ର Koraput Gudari 277 Hati-Harapa Hati-Harappa 
B 
1. Bolangir Khaprakhol 31 Lathor Lothal 
2: Bolangir Titilagarh 123 Luthar bandh Lothal-Bandh 
3. Ganjam R.Udaygiri 21 Lotharo Lothal 
4. Ganjam Mohana 207 Luthari Lothal 
C 
1. Puri Brahmagiri 32 Anjira Anjira 
2. Puri Balianta 58 Anjira Anjira 
7 Keonijhar Ramachandrapur 133 Anjira Anjira 
4. Cuttack Dharmasala 5 Anjira Anjira 
5. Cuttack Balikuda 97 Anjira Anjira 
D 
1. Keonjhar Anandapur 107 Balakati” Bela-Koti (Balakot) 
2: Cuttack Aul 141 Balakati Bela-Koti (Balakot) 
3. Koraput Malkangiri 87 Balakati Bela-Koti (Balakot) 
4. Puri Balianta Nil Balakati” Bela-Koti (Balakot) 
E 
1. Balasore Bonth 12 Sandaro Chanhu daro 
2. Balasore Bonth 13 Sandaro Chanhu daro 
3. Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 34U Chandol Chanhu daro 
4. Puri Balianta 34 Chhandol Chanhu daro 
F 
1. Puri Daspalla 70 Ganderi Gendor 
1. The word ‘hati’ means ‘elephant’ and the place ‘Hati-Harappa’ is situated inside a dense forest and close to a 


major river. Herds of wild elephants still live in the forest there. 
2. The name ‘Balakati’ is a corrupted form of ‘Bela-Koti‘, which means “a port on the river-bank or sea-shore’. 
3. Though at this place, a group of villages go under the name ‘Balkati’, each village has a separate name. Most 


probably, during ancient times, there was only one village at this place catled ‘Balkati’, which has becn divided 
into several villages over the years. 
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Puri 

Puri 
Dhenkanal 
Cuttack 
Sambalpur 


oy tn iby 


1. Puri 
Koraput 


Balasore 
Mayurbhanj 
Mayurbhanj 
Keonjhar 
Keonjhar 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Koraput 
Koraput 

0. Dhenkanal 


Soo nn npwpne 


Sadar 141 
Bhubaneswar Nil 
Athmalik 197 
Sadar 187 
Dhama 33 
Gop 175 
Rayagada 315 
Basta 72 
Suliapada 195 
Jashipur 30 
Sadar 75 
Champua 93 
Mahanga 17 
Jagatsinghpur 79 
Rayagada 366 
Kalyansinghpur 170 
Sadar 192 


Gaindal 
Gandamunda* 
Gandarmunda 
Gandarpur 
Gunderpur 


Rupas 
Ruppakona 


Mandapara 
Manda 
Manda 
Mandua 
Manda 
Manda 
Mandasahi 
Mandiakot 
Mandaput 
Mandapal 


Rangaposi 
Rangapanga 
Rangapali 
Rangapara 
Rangapur 
Rangapali 
Rang 


Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabandiha 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagaban pur 
Bhagabanpur 
Bhagabanpur 


1. Dhenkanal Chhendipada 109 

2. Phulbani Phiringia 563 

3. Phulbani Manamunda 89 

4. Phulbani Belghar 73 

5. Kalahandi Madanpur-Rampur 62 

6. Kalahandi Lanjigarh 105 

7. Kalahandi Komna 43 

1. Ganjam Berhampur 140 

2: Ganjam Buguda 43 

3; Ganjam Surada 65 

4. Keonjhar Patna 205 

5. Dhenkanal Sadar 155 

6. Dhenkanal Athmalik 13 

7. Dhenkanal Kishorenagar 137 

8. Dhenkanal! Hindol! 20 

9. Cuttack Salepur 263 

10. Cuttack Rajnagar 196 

11. Cuttack Rajnagar 86 

12. Sambalpur Naikul 155 

13. Puri Bhubaneswar 31 

4. ‘Gandamunda’ is the name of a place on the bank of a small river. 
5 ‘Posh’ seems to be a tribal term, which implies a living place, village or a town. 
6. ‘Panga’ is a tribal term, used for a village or living place. 

7. The term ‘diha’ implies a minor port or a settlement of people near a port. 


Gendor 
Gendor-Munda 
Gendor-Munda 
Gendor-Pura 
Gendor-Pura 


Rupar 
Rupar-Kona 


Manda-Pada 
Manda 
Manda 
Manda 
Manda 
Manda 
Manda-Sahi 
Manda-Koti 
Manda-Pura 
Manda-Palli 


Ranga-Posh’ 
Ranga-Panga’ 
Ranga-Palli 
Ranga-Pura 
Ranga-Pura 
Ranga-Palli 
Ranga 


Bhagaban-Pura 
Bhagaban-Pura 
Bhagaban-Pura 
Bhagaban-Diha 
Bhagaban-Pura 
Bhagaban-Pura 
Bhagaban-Pura 
Bhagaban-Pura 
Bhagaban-Pura 
Bhagaban-Pura 
Bhagaban-Pura 
Bhagaban-Pura 
Bhagaban-Pura 
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1 Puri 

2: Puri 

3. Balasore 

4 Balasore 

5 Ganjam 

6. Ganjam 

7. Mayurbhanj 
8. Mayurbhanj 
9. Cuttack 

10. Kalahandi 
11. Bolangir 


12. Sambalpur 


Cuttack 
Dhenkana! 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 


Ww to — 


90 OS, Orc 


Sadar 
Kakatpur 
Sadar 
Khaira 
Parlakimedi 
Jarada 
Baisinga 
Muruda 
Jagatsinghpur 
Khariar 
Loisingha 
Padampur 


Ersama 
Purunakote 
Dasamantapur 
Umarkot 
Padmapur 
Khajuripada 
Baliguda 
Baliguda 


2 
71 
106 
55 
58 
195 
710 
742 
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Amuri 
Amaravala 
Amara 
Amargaria 
Amara 
Amaralingi 
Amara 
Amarada 
Amarapada 
Amera 
Amaramunda 
Amrakhol 


Apandara 
Niteidara 
Autdara 
Jamdara 
Kuturadar 
Khutuladar 
Supadara 
Kukuradara 


Amri or Amra 
Amra-Valsa’ 
Amra 
Amra-Gada’ 
Amra 
Amra-Linga 
Amra 
Amra-Pada 
Amra-Pada 
Amra 
Amra-Munda 
Amra-Khol" 


Apan-Daro” 
Nitei-Daro 
Aut-Daro 
Jam-Daro 
Kutura-Daro 
Kutura-Daro 
Supa-Daro 
Kutura-Daro 


8. The term ‘vala’ appears to be a corrupted form of ‘valsa’, which is a Dravidian (Telgu) word for a village. 

9. The term ‘gada’ implies a ‘ramp’ on the bank of a river. 

10. The phallic emblem of Lord Siva is called ‘Linga’ and it is worshipped all over India. 

11. A narrow space between two hills is called a ‘khol’. 

12. The village ‘Apan daro’ is located close to the village ‘Haripa’ or ‘Harappa’ and both the villages were once connected 
to the sea by a small river. 


APPENDIX HI 


The list of places in Orissa, named after different tribes of the Aryans 


SI. District Police-station Village Present name Probable 
No. Reg. No. original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


(A) The places named after the ‘Yadus’ 


1. Puri Brahmapgiri 180 Jadupur Yadu-Pura’ 
2: Puri Bhubaneswar 18 Jadupur Yadu-Pura 
3. Puri Nayagarh 91 Jadupur Yadu-Pura 
4. Puri Odagaon 165 Jadupur Yadu-Pura 
5. Puri Ranpur 81 Jadupur Yadu-Pura 
6. Ganjam Nuagam 229 Jadupur Yadu-Pura 


sh 


The Rigvedic Aryans were divided into several tribes and the ‘Yadus’ were one of such tribes. 
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7. Mayurbhanj 
8. Keonjhar 

9. Dhenkanal 
10. Dhenkanal 
11. Dhenkanal 
12. Cuttack 

13. Koraput 

14. Koraput 

15. Phulbani 


Udala 
Champua 
Gondia 

Angul 
Athmalik 
Patkura 
Malkangiri 
Bissamcuttack 
G.Udaygiri 


(B) The places named after the ‘Kurus’ 


1. Puri 

2. Puri 

3. Puri 

4. Puri 

5. Puri 

6. Puri 

7. Dhenkanal 
8. Dhenkanal 
9. Dhenkanal 
10. Cuttack 
11. Cuttack 
12. Cuttack 
13. Cuttack 
14. Cuttack 
15. Koraput 
16. Koraput 
17. Koraput 
18. Koraput 
19. Koraput 
20. Koraput 
21. Koraput 
22. Koraput 
23. Koraput 
24. Koraput 
25. Phulbani 
26. Phulbani 
27. Phulbani 
28. Phulbani 
29. Phulbani 
30. Phulbani 


. Krushnaprasad 


Gop 

Kakatpur 
Kakatpur 
Sarankul 
Sarankul 
Angul 
Chhendipada 
Khamara 
Mahanga 
Sukinda 
Sukinda 
Kendrapara 
Kendrapara 
Pattangi 
Padwa 
Boipariguda 
Venkatapalam 
Bissamcuttack 
Bissamcuttack 
Gunpur 
Gudari 
Gudari 
Padmapur 
Sadar 

Sadar 
Phiringia 
Phiringia 
Khajuripada 
Baud 


140 


37 


182 
238 
239 

11 
192 
113 

74 
109 

57 
241 
315 

9% 
250 
303 

89 

61 
298 
406 
720 
140 
189 


Jadukhunta 
Jaduabahal 
Jadupur 
Jadupur 
Jadupur 
Jadupur 
Jaduguda 
Jadu 
Jadupur 


Kurupal 
Kurujung 
Kurujung 
Kurujanga 
Kurumundali 
Kurudanga 
Kurudole 
Kankurupal 
Kurumula 
Kurujangha 
Bada Kuradiha 
Sana Kuradiha 
Kurujung 
Kurujung 
Kuru valsa 
Kura 
Kurukuti 
Kuru kundi® 
Kuru kuti 
Kurumunda 
Kurusuli 
Kurukuti 
Kurubandha 
Kondakuru 
Kura guda 
Kurumuni 
Kurukunapali 
Kutokuri 
Kurupali 
Kurukuja 


2. The‘'Kurus’ proved to be the most important Aryan tribe, after the Rigvedic period. 
3. TheJangas’ are a Southeast Asian tribe, which had migrated into India in an unknown prehistoric period. Most 
probably, their association with the sea, made them expert mariners and navigators in India. It is probable that the 
Kurus had used their expertise for maritime trade in India. 


4 Like ‘munda’, ‘mundali’ was a minor river-port linked to the Kurus. 
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Yadu-Khunta 
Yadu-Bahal 
Yadu-Pura 
Yadu-Pura 
Yadu-Pura 
Yadu-Pura 
Yadu-Garh 
Yadu 
Yadu-Pura 


Kuru-Palli” | 
Kuru-Janga 
Kuru-Janga 
Kuru-Janga 
Kuru-Mundali’ 
Kuru-Danga 
Kuru-Doli 
Kona-Kuru-Palli 
Kuru-Mula 
Kuru-Janga 
(Bada)Kuru-Diha 
(Sana) Kuru-Diha 
Kuru-Janga 
Kuru-Janga 
Kuru-Valsa 
Kuru 

Kuru-Koti 
Kuru-Kundina 
Kuru-Koti 
Kuru-Munda 
Kuru-Suli 
Kuru-Koti 
Kuru-Bandha 
Kona-Kuru 
Kuru-Garh 
Kuru-Muni 
Kuru-Kona-Palli 
Koti-Kuru 
Kuru-Palli 
Kuru-Kuda 


5. The term ‘dole’ appears to be a corrupted form of ‘doli’ which is not in use now. This term probably meant a 


living place or village. 


6. The term ‘Kundi’ appears to be a corrupted form of ‘Kundina’ or ‘Kaundinya’, which implies ‘the Brahmins of 


‘Kundina’ in ‘Vidarbha’. 
themselves as ‘Kuru-Kundina’ or ‘Kuru-Kundi’. 


Probably they had an ancient asociation with the Kurus, for which they had to identity 


7. The name ‘Kuru-Muni’ means ‘the hermit of the Kurus’ and this probably implies the Aryan way of life during the 


Rigvedic period. 
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31 
32 
33 
34. 
35. 
36 
37 
38 


39. 


Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Ganjam 


Ghantapada 
Manamunda 
Manamunda 
Belghar 

Raikia 
Madanpur-Rampur 
Thuamul-Rampur 
Junagarh 

Mohana 


(C) The places named after the ‘Pandabas'’ 


1. 
2. 


Balasore 
Koraput 


Bonth 
Gudari 


(D) The places named after the ‘Panchalas’ 


1. 
2: 


Keonijhar 
Kalahandi 


Ramachandrapur 
Kashipur 


23 
168 


112 
237 
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Kurukupa 
Kurumunda 
Kurumunda 
Kurumela 
Kurukuta 
Kurupadar 
Kurukuti 
Kuruguda 
Kurubandha 


Pandabo 


Pancha pandaba 


Panchara 
Panchali 


Kuru-Kupa’ 
Kuru-Munda 
Kuru-Munda 
Kuru-Mela” 
Kuru-Koti 
Kuru-Pada 
Kuru-Koti 
Kuru-Garh 
Kuru-Bandha 


Pandaba’. 
Pancha-pandaba" 


Panchala” 
Panchala 


8. ‘Kupa’ is a Sanskrit word for ‘a well’ or ‘a water-hole’ for fresh water. 

9. The term ‘Mela’ is used for a congregation of people or an annual fair. 

10. While ‘Kuru’ was the clan-name, ~Pandaba’ was the family-name of the sons of Pandu. 

11. The five sons of Pandu were also called ‘Pancha-Pandaba’ or ‘the five Pandabas’. 

12. The ‘Panchalas’ were an important tribe of the Aryans, who had friendly relation with the ‘Kurus’. 


APPENDIX-III 


The list of places in Orissa that are named after different later Vedic States of ancient India. 


Sl. District Police-station Village Present name Probable 
No. Reg. No. original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

KASI 
1. Puri Brahmagiri 106 Kasia Kasi 
2s Puri Tangi 147 Kasipur Kasi-Pura 
3. Puri Bhubaneswar 35 Kasipur Kasi-Pura 
4. Ganjam Parlakimedi 159 Kasinagar Kasi-Nagar 
5. Mayurbhanj Tiring 39 Kasia Kasi 
6. Mayurbhanj Baripada 27 Kasipal Kasi-Palli 
7. Mayurbhanj Raruan 148 Kasia Kasi 
8. Mayurbhanj Gorumahisani 64 Kasipani Kasi-Pani 
9. Mayurbhanj Jashipur 155 Kasipal Kasi-Palli 
10. Keonjhar Baria 81 Kasia Kasi 
1. Keonjhar Champua 107 Kasipal Kasi-Palli 
12. Keonjhar Barabil 2&3 Kasia Kasi 
13. Dhenkanal Sadar 85 Kasipur Kasi-Pura 
14. Dhenkanal Sadar 246 Kasipada Kasi-Pada 
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The place named as ‘husala’ was probably named ‘Anya’ at a later period. 
During the later Vedic period ‘Kosala’ remained the eastern limit of Aryan civilization for a long time and it was 
under the domination of ‘Iksvaku’ clan. The earliest capital of this kingdom was ~ Ayodhya’, which corresponds 
to the present day Oudh. But during the Jater period this kingdom was further extended towards the South-East 
and at one stage it was probably divided into two parts, as the North and South Kosala. The South Kosala, 
camprising the region of Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur, has been referred to as ‘Kosala’ in the ‘Allahabad pillar 
inscription’ of Samudragupta, who ruled during the fourth century A.D. This Southern Kosala was also called 
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15. Dhenkanal Chhendipada 19 Kasidiha Kasi-Diha 

16. Dhenkanal Talcher 77 Kasia Kasi 

17. Dhenkanal Talcher 109 Kasipur Kasi-Pura 

18. Dhenkanal Pallahara 11 Kasipur Kasi-Pura 

19. Kalahandi Lanjigarh 2 Kasibadi Kasi-Bada 

20. Kalahandi Kasipur 1 Kasipur Kasi-Pura 

21. Kalahandi Dharamgarh 80 Kasibahal Kasi-Bahal 

22. Kalahandi Koksara 33 Kasibahal Kasi-Bahal 

23. Kalahandi Komna 13 Kasipala Kasi-Palli 

24. Sambalpur Sohela 6 Kasipali Kasi-Palli 

25. Sambalpur Bhatli 10 Kasipali Kasi-Palli 

26. Sambalpur Ambabhona 30 Kasipali Kasi-Palli 

27. Sambalpur Rairakhol 55 Kasibahal Kasi-Bahal 
KOSALA 

1. Puri Nuagaon 22 Kosalanga Kosala-Anga’ 

2. Puri Gop 101 Kosalda Kosala-Pada 

3. Dhenkanal Chhendipada 11 Kosa! Kosala 

4. Cuttack Dharmasala 321 Kosala Kosala 

5. Cuttack Govindpur 42 Kosala Kosala 

6. Cuttack Govindpur 181 Kausilo Kosala 

7. Koraput Narayanpatna 19 Kusulipentha Kosala-Pentha 

8. Koraput Narayanpatna 41 Sana Kosili (Sana) Kosala 

9. Koraput Venkatpalam 76 Kosala konda Kosala-Kona 

10. Sambalpur Gourpali 67 Kusuli Kosala 

GANDHARA / KANDHAHARA 

1. Keonjhar Badabil 22 Gandhalapada Gandhara-Pada 

2. Cuttack Ersama 23 Gandharpur Gandhara-Pura 

3. Phulbani Khajuripada 49 Gandhardi Gandhara-Diha 

4. Phulbani Kotgarh 81 Kandadharakot Kandhahara-Koti 

5. Balasore Sadar 162 Kaindhari Kandhahar 

6. Balasore Basta 221 Khandahar Kandhahar 

7: Ganjam Kodala 85 Kandharanipada Kandhahar-Pada 

8. Dhenkanal Gondia 23 Kandhara Kandhahar 
MATSYA 

1. Keonjhar Patna PS Machhagarh Matsya-Garh 

2. Keonjhar Ramachandrapur 08 Machhalo Matsya-Lo 

3. Dhenkanal Chhendipada 88 Machhakuta Matsya-Koti 

4. Koraput Sadar 118 Machhra Matsya 

5. Koraput Nandapur 105 Machhaput Matsya-Pura 


‘Maha Kosala’ or ‘the great Kosala’ . The name ‘Sana Kosala’, which means ‘the small Kosala’, probably implies 
the kingdom of Northern Kosala. 
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6. Phulbani Phiringia 121 Machla pada Matsya-Pada 

7. Sambalpur Naktideul 93 Machhadihi Matsya-Diha 

MAGADHA 
1. Ganjam Parlakimedi 30 Magada Magadha 
ANGA 

1. Pun Nuagaon 21 Angasingi Anga-Simgha’ 

2. Puri Sarankul 32 Angasinghi Anga-Simgha 

3s Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 8 Angeswar Angeswara 

4. Cuttack Binjharpur 188 Angalo Anga-Lo 

5. Ganjam Purusottampur 221 Angu Anga 

6. Dhenkanal Kishorenagar 111 Angapada Anga-Pada 

7. Koraput Ambodala 311 Angaraju Anga-Rajya 

8. Sambalpur Naktideul 7 Angabira Anga-Bira 
VANGA 

1. Puri Delang 5 Bang Vanga : 

2. Puri Gop 71 Arabang Arya-Vanga 

3. Puri Bhubaneswar 97 Arbang Arya-Vanga 

4. Puri Balianta 3 Banguari Vanga-Arya 

5. Koraput Kalyansingpur 185 Bangapari Vanga-Para 

6. Phulbani Daringbadi 330 Adi banga Adi-Vanga 

7: Sambalpur Ambabhona 75 Bangapali Vanga-Palli 
ASSAKA 

1. Mayurbhanj Raruan 114 Askipal Assaka-Palli 

2 Ganjam Aska Nil Aska Assaka 
PUNDRA 

1. Mayurbhanj Baripada 102 Pundra - Pundra 

2. Mayurbhanj Bangriposi 112 Pandara Pundra 

3. Cuttack Sadar 145 Pandara Pundra 

4. Sambalpur Lakhanpur 36 Pandri Pundra 

5. Sambalpur Jujomura 29 Pandri Pundra 
ANDHRA 

1; Balasore Simulia 172 Andrai Andhra 


3. The word ‘simgha’ means ‘a lion’ and probably the emigrants from ‘Anga’ had a sur-name of ‘Simgha’. Besides, the 
word ‘simgha’ may also be a corrupted form of ‘samgha’ which means a guild or union. 

4. The name ‘Angeswar’, which means the king or master of the kingdom of Anga, probably implies Lord ‘Siva’, the 
presiding deity of the place. 

5. As the eastern kingdom of ‘Vanga’ was gradually Aryanised or came under the Aryan influence,the emigrant- 

traders from the place had probably identified themselves as ‘Arya-Vanga’ and as the result, their settlements were 

named accordingly. 

The name ‘Adi-Vanga’ implies the ‘Original Bengal’ or the ‘emigrants’ from the early state of ‘Vanga’. 


7. In the district of Ganjam, ‘Aska’ is a small town and trade centre. So, like other towns of Orissa, it does not have a 
specific number in the Census records. 


ON 
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2. Balasore Tihiri 51 Andrei Andhra 

3. Balasore Nilgiri 161 Andra Andhra 

4. Puri Daspalla 42 Andharkot Andhra-Koti 

5. Koraput Umarkot 61 Andriguda Andhra-Garh 

6. Koraput Malkangiri 155 Andrapali Andhra-Palli 

7. Koraput Boipariguda 28 Andari Andhra 

8. Koraput Gudari 253 Andhara Andhra 

Appendix-IV 
The list of places in Orissa that are named after important cities of ancient India 

SI. District Police-station Village Present name Probable 

No. Reg. No. original name 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

KAMPILYA 

1. Puri Odagaon 18 Kampela Kampilya 

2; Dhenkanal Kamakhyanagar 40 Kampalei Kampilya 

3. Cuttack Dharmasala 294 Kampalo Kampilya 

4. Cuttack Badamba 20 Bada Kambilo (Bada)Kampilya 

KAUSAMBI 

1. Cuttack Salepur 68 Kusumbi Kausambi 

2: Cuttack Jajpur 284 Kasba’ Kausambi 

3. Balasore Basta 218 Kasba Kausambi 

4. Mayurbhanj Suliapada 77 Kusumi’ Kausambi | 

D: Kalahandi Sadar 46 Kusumkhunti Kausambi-Khunta 

6. Kalahandi Koksara 31 Kusumkhunti Kausambi-Khunta 

7. Sambalpur Katarbaga 33 Kusumdihi Kausambi-Diha 

8. Sambalpur Deogarh 110 Kusumkata Kausambi-Koti 

9. Sambalpur Rairakhol 36 Kusumkhol Kausambi-Khol” 

10. Bolangir Patnagarh 190 Kusumkani, Kausambi-Kona 

11. Sundargarh Bargaon 6 Kusumdegi Kausambi-Diga 

HASTINA 

1. Keonjhar Champua 85 Hastinapura Hastina-Pura 

1. The name ‘Kasba‘ appears to be a corrupted form of ‘Kausambi’ and there are several place-names with the word 
‘Kasba’ attached to them, which occur soon after the mouth of ‘Suvarnarekha’ river. 

2. The place names like ‘Kusumi’ and ‘Kusum’ also seem to be corrupted forms of Kausambi or Kosambi. The 
original ‘Kausambi’, the Kuru-Capital of the later years, is now identified with a place called ‘Kosam’, situated on 
the bank of the river Jumna, about thirty miles from ‘Allahabad’. 

3. The term ‘khunta’ implies a minor river port. 

4. The term ‘khola’ implies a narrow place between two hills. 

5. The word ‘degi’ seems to be a corrupted form of ‘diga’, which means ‘direction’. 
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Cuttack 


Keonjhar 


Cuttack 
Koraput 
Kalahandi 


Dhenkanal 
Mayurbhanja 


Puri 
Koraput 


Keonjhar 


Keonjhar 
Balasore 
Balasore 


Keonjhar 
Keonjhar 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Kalahandi 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 


Puri 
Puri 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 


Rajnagar 


Champua 


Tritol 
Mathili 
Sadar 


Khamar 
Badampahar 


Pipili 
Motu 


Ramachandrapur 


Ghatgaon 
Nilgiri 
Soro 


Sadar 
Ghatgaon 
Korai 

Baramba 
Junagarh 
Purusottampur 
Purusottampur 
Kodla 

Nuagam 


Delang 
Gop 
Rambha 
Bodogodo 


181 
INDRAPRASTHA 


20 
MITHILA/JANAKPUR 


332 
111 
28 
4 


VAISALI 


36 
60 


RAJAGRIHA 


149 
26 


UJJAINI 
121 
DWARAKA 


86 
125 
258 


MATHURA 


150 
97 
9୨8 

107 
95 

133 

136 

223 
47 


GOPA 


36 
72 
113 
20 
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Hatina 


Indraprastha 


Mithila 
Mathili 
Janakpur 


Besalia 
Basila 


Raigiripur 
Rajagiri 


Ujuni 


Dwarikapasi 
Dwarika 
Dwarika 


Mathuramundali 
Mathurapasi 
Mathurapur 
Gopamathura 
Mathura 
Mathura 
Mathurapatna 
Mathura 
Mathura 


Gopapatna 
Gop 
Gopapura 
Gopapally 


Hastina 


Indraprastha 


Mithila 
Mithila 
Janakpur 


Vaisali 
Vaisali 


Rajagriha-Pura 
Rajagriha 


Ujjaini 


Dwaraka-Posh’ 
Dwaraka 
Dwaraka 


Mathura-Mundali 
Mathura-Posh 
Mathura-Pura 
Gopa-Mathura’ 
Mathura 

Mathura 
Mathura-Pattana 
Mathura 

Mathura 


Gopa-Pattana 
Gopa 
Gopa-Pura 
Gopa-Palli 


The term ‘posh’ seems to be of aboriginal origin, which is no more in use now. As this term is used in the sense of 
‘pura’ and ‘pada’, it probably means a settlement of people. 
The place was probably called ‘Gopa’, before it was named ‘Mathura’ or it was a trade centre for both. 
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5 Keonjhar 

6. Keonjhar 

7. Cuttack 

8. Cuttack 

9. Cuttack 

10. Cuttack 

11. Cuttack 

12. Sambalpur 
13. Sundargarh 
14. Sundargarh 
15. Sundargarh 


Kanjipani 
Anandapur 
Dharmasala 
Sukinda 

Aul 

Baramba 
Narasinghpur 
Barkote 

Sadar 
Raiboga 
Raghunathpalli 
and Rourkela 


80 
155 
159 

36 

97 

16 

43 

73 

19 

36 

35 


Gopapur 
Gopa 
Gopanagar 
Gopa pur 
Gop 
Gopapur 
Gopapur 
Gopapur 
Gopapur 
Gopapur 
Gopadihi 
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Gopa-Pura 
Gopa 
Gopa-Nagar 
Gopa-Pura 
Gopa 
Gopa-Pura 
Gopa-Pura 
Gopa-Pura 
Gopa-Pura 
Gopa-Pura 
Gopa-Diha 


APPENDIX- V 


A list of places in Orissa, bearing names identical with that of a few places in the Upper Indus Valley. 


Sl. District Police-station Village Present name Probable 

No. Reg. No. original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

(A) The list of places known as ‘Chitra’ or Chitral 

1. Balasore Basudevpur 108 Chitrol Chitral 

2. Mayurbhanj Muruda 166 Chitrada Chitra-Pada 
3. Koraput Kotpad 128 Chitra Chitra 

4. Koraput Venkatapalam 41 Chitrangapali Chitra-Palli 
5. Koraput Bissamcuttack 414 Chitrigarh Chitra-Garh 
6. Kalahandi Madanpur-Rampur 107 Chitira Chitra 

7 Kalahandi Sinapali 7: Chitrama'’ Chitra 

(B) The list of places known as ‘Kalam’ or ‘Kalama’ 

1 Ganjam Surada 4 Kalama Kalama 

2. Ganjam Mohana 229 Kalima Kalama 

3. Mayurbhanj Baisinga 16 Kalama Kalama 

4 Mayurbhanj Baisinga 173 Kalma Kalama 

5 Keonjhar Telkoi 108 Kalima Kalama 

6. Koraput Narayanpatna 92 Kalam Kalama 

7. Koraput Gunpur 55 Kalama Kalama 

8 Phulbani Phiringia 127 Kalamipada Kalama-Pada 
9. Phulbani Daringbadi 304 Kilama Kalama 

10. Kalahandi Sadar 279 Kalam Kalama 

1. The place-name ‘Chitra’ has been gradually modified to ‘Chitran or ‘Chitrama’ due to the influence of Dravidian 


language. 
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11. Kalahandi Sadar 

12. Kalahandi Jaipatna 

13. Kalahandi Nawapara 

14. Sambalpur Ambabhona 
(C) The list of places known as ‘Palas’ or ‘Palasa’ 
1 Ganjam Hinjili 

2 Ganjam Jarada 

3 Mavyurbhanj Badasahi 

4. Mayurbhanj Suliapada 

5. Mayurbhanj Bangriposi 

6 Mavurbhanj Karanjia 

7 Mavurbhanj Raruan 

8. Mavurbhanj Khunta 

9. Keonjhar Patna 

10. Keonjhar Harichandanpur 
11. Keonjhar Harichandanpur 
12. Keonjhar Anandapur 

13 Keonjhar Champua 

14. Keonjhar Baria 

15. Dhenkanal Kaniha 

16. Cuttack Chowdwara 
17. Cuttack Salepur 

18. Cuttack Korai 

19. Koraput Jorigam 

2U. Phulbani Boudh 

21. Phulbani Boudh 

22s Phulbani Boudh 

23. Phulbani Manamunda 
24. Phulbani Harbhanga 

2 Kalahandi Sadar 

26. Kalahandi Junagarh 

27. Kalahandi Jaipatna 

28. Kalahandi Komna 

(D) The places known as ‘Amb’ or ‘Amba’ 
Th Ganjam Berhampur 

2. Ganjam Jarada 

Ganjam Pattapur 

4. Ganjam Gangapur 

5. Ganjam Parlakimedi 

6. Mayurbhanj Rairangpur 

7. Keonjhar Anandapur 

8. Koraput Dasamantapur 
9. Koraput Semiliguda 

10. Koraput Nowrangpur 
11. Koraput Jeypore 
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Kalam 
Kalampur 
Kalamidadar 
Kalami 


Palasi 
Palaspur 
Palasa 
Palasdiha 
Palasia 
Palasia 
Palasa 
Palasa 
Palaspara 
Palaspal 
Palaspani 
Palaspur 
Palasa 
Palasa 
Palasbahal 
Palasia 
Palasa 
Palasa 
Palasagan 
Palas 
Palaspata 
Palaspata 
Palasigori 
Palas kuturi 
Palsapada 
Palasa 
Palas 
Palasipani 


Ambagada 
Ambo gam 
Ambo gan 
Ambadoli 
Arimba 
Ambdiha 
Ambo 
Ambaguda 
Ambapgan 
Aimbadola 
Ambaguda 


Kalama 
Kalama-Pura 
Kalama-Dadar’ 
Kalama 


Palasa 
Palasa-Pura 
Palasa 
Palasa-Diha 
Palasa 
Palasa 
Palasa 
Palasa 
Palasa-Pada 
Palasa-Palli 
Palasa-Pani 
Palasa-Pura 
Palasa 
Palasa 
Palasa-Bahal 
Palasa 
Palasa 
Palasa 
Palasa-Grama 
Palasa 
Palasa-Pata 
Palasa-Pata 
Palasa-Garh 
Palasa-Koti 
Palasa-Pada 
Palasa 
Palasa 
Palasa-Pani 


Amba-Gada 
Amba-Grama 
Amba-Grama 
Amba-Doli” 
Arya-Amba’ 
Amba-Diha 
Amba 
Amba-Garh 
Amba-Grama 
Amba-Doli 
Amba-Garh 


2. The same place had links with ‘Kalam’ as well as ‘Dadar’. So, the place was called by both the names. 
3. Most probably, here the term ‘doli’ was used for a living place or village. 


4. The name ‘Arya-Amba’, probably implies association of the Aryans with the place. 
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12. Koraput Bissamcuttack 

13. Koraput Gudari 

14. Phulbani Baud 

15. Phulbani Baud 

16. Phulbani Baliguda 

17. Bolangir Sadar 

(EB) The places known as ‘Rawal’ and ‘Pindi’ 
1. Koraput Sadar 

2. Koraput Sadar 

Koraput Motu 

4. Koraput Dasamantapur 

5. Koraput Narayanpatna 

6. Koraput Mathili 

7: Koraput Rayagada 

8. Koraput Bissamcuttack 

9. Koraput Puttasingi 

10. Phulbani Khajuripada 

11. Phulbani Ghantapada 

12. Kalahandi Kashipur 

13. Kalahandi Kashipur 

14. Kalahandi Kashipur 

15. Kalahandi Thuamul-Rampur 
16. Puri Gop 

17. Ganjam Chhatrapur 

18. Cuttack Patamundai 

(F) The placcs known as ‘Sial’ or ‘Sialkot’ 
1. Puri Sadar 

2. Puri Krushnaprasad 

3. Sundargarh Kamarposhbalang 


(G) The places known as ‘Pahadpur’ 


1 Mayurbharj 
2. Mayurbhanj 
3. Mayurbhanj 
4 Keonjhar 

5 Kalahandi 


The term ‘bada’ here implies a check post for the traders of ‘Amb’. 


Bahalda 

Karanjia 

Jashipur 
Ramachandrapur 
Lanjigarh 


36 
23 


Ambaguda 
Amba 

Ambaijhari 
Ambakana 
Ambabadi 
Ambapalli 


Raulipadar 
Pinda padar 
Pindi konda’ 
Pinda padar 
Pindamali 


Pinda jongoro 


Pindapadar 
Pinda 
Pindaguri 
Pindabadi 
Pindapadar 
Rauli 
Pindapadar 
Pindapadar 
Pindapadar 
Pindol 
Raulibandho 
Rauli dia 


Siuli 
Sial 
Silkuta’’ 


Pahadpur 
Pahadpur 
Pahadpur 
Pahadpur 
Paharpadar 
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Amba-Garh 
Amba 
Amba-Jhara 
Amba-Kona 
Amba-Bada’ 
Amba-Palli 


Rawal-Pada 
Pindi-Pada 
Pindi-Kona 
Pindi-Pada 
Pindi-Mala’ 
Pindi-Jongoro’ 
Pindi-Pada 
Pindi 
Pindi-Garh 
Pindi-Bada 
Pindi-Pada 
Rawal 
Pindi-Pada 
Pindi-Pada 
Pindi-Pada 
Pindi-Lo’ 
Rawal-Bandha’ 
Rawal-Diha 


Sial 
Sial 
Sialkot or ‘Sial-Kot’ 


Pahad-Pura 
Pahad-Pura 
Pahad-Pura 
Pahad-Pura 
Pahad-Pada 


The term ‘konda’, though seems to be a corruption of ‘kona’, is also found to have been used for fortified places. 


The term ‘Jongoro’ seems to be of aboriginal origin, which has been added to the place-name at a later date. 
‘Lo’ is the name of a Southeast Asian primitive tribe which probably had immigrated into this part of India, 
during a prehistoric period. Now this term only implies a settlement or village. 


5 
6. 
7. ‘Mala’ is a Dravidian term used for hilly places. 
8 
9 


10. The term ‘bandha’ implies a check-post or check-gate. 


11. The place name ‘Silkuta’ clearly appears to be a corrupted form of ‘Sialkot’ or ‘Sial-Koti’. 
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(H) The places known by the name of ‘Jammu’, ‘Kashmir’ and specific areas of the region. 


PLO ie Tr 


46. 
47. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


Balasore 
Balasore 
Puri 

Puri 

Puri 

Puri 

Puri 

Puri 

Puri 
Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Mayurbhanj 
Mavurbhanj 
Mayurbhanij 
Keonjhar 
Keonjhar 
Dhenkanal 
Cuttack 
Cuttack 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 
Kalahandi 
Kalalandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 
Sundergarh 
Sundergarh 


‘Nadu’ is a Dravidian (Tamil) word for a district or country. 


Remuna 
Nilgiri 
Chandaka 
Nayagarh 
Navagarh 
Fategarh 
Khandapara 
Odagaon 
Odagaon 
Rambha 
Buguda 
Betnoti 

Bisoi 
Thakurmunda 
Sadar 
Kanjipani 
Kamakhyanagar 
Ersama 

Banki 

Sadar 
Dasamantpur 
Semiliguda 
Pattangi 
Nawrangpur 
Borigumma 
Dabugam 
Kalvansinghpur 
Gudari 

Sadar 
Phiringia 
Khajuripada 
Baud 
Glhantapada 
Manamunda 
Manamunda 
Harbhanga 
Sadar 


Madanpur-Rampur 


Narla 
Kashipur 
Kashipur 


Thuamul-Rampur 


Sonepur 
Tarabha 
Birmaharajpur 
Femgir 

Bisra 


117 
61 
18 

9 

139 
57 
18 


Jamuda 
Jamudiha 
Jamuijhari 
Jamusahi 
Jamusahi 
Jamusahi 
Jamusahi 
Jamusahi 
Jamupatna 
Jami 
Jamanado 
Jamso!l 
Jamdihi 
Jamadiha 
Jamudiha 
Jamudiha 
Jamujhar 
Jainukan 
Jamudihi 
Jamiguda 
Jamuguda 
Jamguda 
Jamuguda 
Jamuguda 
Jamumunda 
Jamuguda 
Jamapadar 
Joamuguda 
Jamijhiri 
Jamupakal 
Jamijhori 
Jamukhol 
Jamukhol 
Jamumal 
Jamupali 
Jamujhari 
Bada Jamkana 
Jamguda 
Jampada 
Jamguda 
Jamguda 
Jamguda 
Jjampalli 
Jamkam 
Jamupalli 
Jamkani 
Jamudara 


Jammu-Pada 
Jammu-Diha 
Jammu-Jhar 
Jammu-Sahi 
Jammu-Sahi 
Jammu-Sahi 
Jammu-Sahi 
Jammu-Sahi 
Jammu-Pattana 
Jammu 
Jammu-Nadu ® 
Jammu-Sula” 
Jammu-Diha 
Jammu-Diha 
Jammu-Diha 
Jammu-Diha 
Jammu-Jhar 
Jammu-Kona 
Jammu-Diha 
Jammu-Garh 
Jammu-Garh 
Jainmu-Garh 
Jammu-Garh 
Jammu-Garh 
Jammu-Munda 
Jammu-Garh 
Jaminu-Pada 
Jammu-Garh 
Jammau-Jhar 
Jammu-Pakal ” 
Jammu-Jhar 
Jammu-Khol 
Jammu-Khol 
Jammu-Mal 
Jammu-Palli 
Jammu-Jhar 


(Bada) Jammu-Kona 


Jainmu-Garh 
Jainmu-Pada 
Jammu-Garh 
Jammu-Garh 
Jaimimu-Garh 
Jammu-Palli 

Jammu-Kona 
Jammu-Palli 

Jamimu-Kona 
Jammu-Daro 


The term ‘sula’ or ‘suliya’ is of unknown origin and used here probably to imply a channel of water. 


The meaning and implication of the term ‘pakal’ is not known. 
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48. Balasore Singla 

49. Balasore Singla 

50. Ganjam Nuagam 

51. Koraput Tentulikhunti 
52. Koraput Tentulikhunti 
53. Koraput Kodinga 

54. Koraput Umarkot 

55. Koraput Khariar 

56. Cuttack Kendrapara 
57. Puri Ranpur 

(D) The places known as ‘Sirsa’ 
1. Balasore Baliapal 

2. Balasore Bhograi 

3. Mayurbhanj Muruda 

4. Mayurbhanj Bangriposi 

5. Keonjhar Sadar 

6. Keonjhar Telkoi 

7. Koraput Pappadahandi 
8. Koraput Tentulikhunti 
9. Koraput Kotpad 

10. Koraput Kodinga 


122 
128 


280 


114 


Kasimili 
Kasmili 
Kasmiri sasan 
Kasmiriguda 
Kasmiri guda 
Rajora 
Nehura 
Badamula 
Bermula 
Beramula 


Sarisa 

Bada Sarisa 
Sirisapal 
Sirsa 
Sirisipal 
Sirisapal 
Sirisi 
Sirisiaguda 
Sirisi 

Sirisia guda 


15. Usually, Brahmin-villages, founded with royal grants, are called ‘Sasana’. 


16. ‘Rajauri’, a place-name in Kashmir, clearly appears to be a corrupted form of ‘Rajapuri’. 
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Kashmur 

Kashmir 
Kashmir-Sasan 
Kashmir-Garh 
Kashmir-Garh 
Rajauri or Rajapuri’- 
Nehura”’ 

Baramula 

Baramula 

Baramula 


Sirsa 

(Bada) Sirsa 
Sirsa-Palli 
Sirsa 
Sirsa-Palli 
Sirsa-Palli 
Sirsa 
Sirsa-Garh 
Sirsa 
Sirsa-Garh 


17. ‘Nehura’ is a place-name in Kashmir, the Brahmins of which place bear the sur-name ‘Nehru’. 


Sl. District 
No. 

1 2 

1. Ganjain 
2. Ganjam 
3. Ganjam 
4. Ganjam 
9: Mayurbhanj 
6. Keonjhar 
7. Koraput 
5. Koraput 
9. Koraput 
1. 


Police-station 


3 


Chhatrapur 
Nuagam 
Serango 
Mohana 
Udala 


Harichandanpur 


Semiliguda 


Padwa 
Padwa 


APPENDIX- VI 


Village 
Reg. No. 


2. ‘Mala' is a word of Dravidian origin, used for hilly country. 


A list of places named after ‘Sindhu-Desha’ or ‘Sind’ in Orissa 


Present name 


5 


Sindhigram 
Sindhupadaro 
Sindipur 
Sindhaba 
Sindhupur 


Bada Sindhimal 


Sindhiput 
Sindiput 
Sindhiput 


Probable 
original name 


6 


Sindhu-Grama 
Sindhu-Pada 
Sindhu-Pura 
Sindhaba’ 
Sindhu-Pura 

(Bada) Sindhu-Mala” 
Sindhu-Pura 
Sindhu-Pura 
Sindhu-Pura 


The name ‘Sindhaba’ probably implies alt the rivers of ‘Sind’ or the valley of Indus. See “Intercourse Between India 
and the Western World” by H. G. Rawlinson, New Delhi, 1992, p.20 
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10. Koraput Machkund 29 Sindhiput Sindhu-Pura 
11. Koraput Nowrangpur 18 Sindhigam Sindhu-Grama 
12. Koraput Nowrangpur 49 Sindhiguda Sindhu-Garh 
13. Koraput Tentulikhunti 135 Sindhiguda Sindhu-Garh 
14. Koraput Jeypore n Sindhigam Sindhu-Grama 
15. Koraput Boipariguda 15 Sindhigan Sindhu-Grama 
16. Koraput Boipariguda 137 Sindhiguda Sindhu-Garh 
17. Koraput Kotpad 89 Sindhigan Sindhu-Grama 
18. Koraput Kodinga 16 Sindhiguda Sindhu-Garh 
19. Koraput Dabugam 59 Sindhi gan Sindhu-Grama 
20. Koraput Dabugam 155 Sindi vatha Sindhu-Bhatak 
21. Koraput Jorigam 27 Sindhiguda Sindhu-Garh 
22. Koraput Malkangiri 128 Sindhiguda Sindhi-Garh 
23. Koraput Malkangiri 172 Sindhiput Sindhu-Pura 
24. Koraput Malkangiri 275 Sindhiguda Sindhu-Garh 
25: Koraput Venkatpalam 77 Sindhiguda Sindhu-Garh 
26. Koraput Mathili 110 Sindhiguda Sindhu-Garh 
27. Koraput Mathili 129 Sindhiguda Sindhu-Garh 
28. Koraput Mathili 133 Sindhi guda Sindhu-Garh 
29. Koraput Ravyagada 374 Sindhibadi Sindhu-Bada 
30. Koraput Ravagada 135 Sindhaba Sindhaba 

31. Koraput Puttasingi 42 Sindhaba Sindhaba 

32. Koraput Kalvansingpur 140 Sindhipadar Sindhu-Pada 
33. Koraput Ambodala 67 Sindhigiri Sindhu-Giri 

34. Phulbani Phiringia 532 Sindhupadar Sindhu-Pada 
35. Phulbani Ghantapada 32 Sindhuguda Sindhu-Garh 
36. Phulbani Baliguda 71 Sindhi Sindhu 

37. Phulbani Baliguda 408 Sindhipankal Sindhu-Pankal’ 
38. Phulbani Baliguda 423 Sindhiguda Sindhu-Garh 
39. Phuibani Baliguda 427 Sindhimila Sindhu-Mela 
40. Phulbani Baliguda 506 Sindhipanga Sindhu-Panga” 
41. Phulbani Kotgarh 115 Sindhuguda Sindhu-Garh 
42. Phulbani Kotgarh 134 Sindhamila Sindhu-Mela _ 
43. Kalahandi Sadar i741 Sindhbahali Sindhu-Bahal 
44. Kalahandi Sadar 253 Sindhikhunti Sindhu-Khunti 
45. Kalahandi Kesinga 53 Sindhabhadi Sindhu-Bhadi’ 
46. Kalahandi Lanjigarh 50 Sindhbahali Sindhu-Bahal 
47. Kalahandi Lanjigarh 100 Sindhbahal Sindhu-Bahal 
48. Kalahandi Lanjigarh 250) Sindhubhata Sindhu-Bhatak 
49. Kaloahandi Thuamul-Rampur 95 Sindpadar Sindhu-Pada 
50. Bolangir Patnagarh 171 Sindhimunda Sindhu-Munda 
51. Bolangir ‘Jarbha 159 Sindhol Sindhu-Lo 

3. The term ‘Bhatak’ means ‘fare’ or ‘hire charge’ and here this probably implies the facility to proceed for Sind through 


the water-route. 


The meaning our origin of the term ‘pankal’ is not known. 
The place name ‘Sindhu mela’ implies, the place where the people of Sind congregate or the place linked to Sind. 


‘Panga’ is a tribal ‘Kui’ term used for a village or living place. 


The term ‘khunti’ is also used for minor river-ports. 


4 
5 
6 
7. The term ‘bahali’ or ‘bahal’ is used for minor river-ports. 
8 
9 


The term ‘bhadi’ means a high wooden plat-form, which is used in the forest areas as a resting place for people at 


night. This is usually made to protect people from the wild beasts. 


10. The term ‘munda’ is used for a type of river-port, which acts as a terminal point. 
11. ‘Lo’ is a Southeast Asian term, implying a primitive people, who probably had immigrated into this part of India. 


Now, the term only means a village or living place. 
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52. Bolangir Tarbha 160 Sindhijor Sindhu-Joda™ 
53. Bolangir Sindhol 1 Sindho! Sindhu-Lo 
54. Sambalpur Riamal 109 Sindhupali Sindhu-Palli 
55. Cuttack Mahanga 105 Sindhupur Sindhu-Pura 


12. The term ‘joda’ implies a man-made channel of water, which acts as a connecting link to a river. 


APPENDIX- VII 


A list of places in Orissa bearing names identical with that of a few places in the Lower Indus Valley and the 
coast of Baluchistan. 


(A) The places named after the river ‘Hingol’ or the port with the same name on its mouth. 


Sl. District Police-station Village Present name Probable 

No. Reg. No. original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

1: Ganjam Purusottampur 37 Hindula Hingol 

2. Ganjam Purusottampur 225 Hindulapolli Hingol-Palli 
3. Ganjam Purusottampur 231 Hindula Hingol 

4. Ganjam Hinjili town Hinjilikatu Hingol-Koti’ 
5. Ganjam Berhampur 56 Hinjalpalli Hingol-Palli 
6. Ganjam Nuagam 282 Hinjiligam Hingol-Grama 
7: Ganjam Surada 50 Hinjalkuda Hingol-Kuda’ 
8. Mayurbhan] Badasahi 136 Hinjalgadia Hingol-Gada’ 
9. Mayurbhanj Bangriposi 89 Hinjili Hingol 

10. Mayurbhanj Bisoi 105 Hijli Hingol 

11. Mayurbhanj Udala 25 Hinjalgadia Hingol-Gada 
12. Keonjhar Patna 157 Hinjalgadia Hingol-Gada 
13. Dhenkanal Purunakote 24 Hinjagola Hingol 

14. Dhenkanal Purunakote 70 Hinjadola Hingol-Doli 
15. Dhenkanal Handapa 59 Hinjirida Hingol-Diha* 
16. Cuttack Dharmasala 311 Hinjolpatia Hingol-Patia 
17. Cuttack Aul 65 Hinjal Hingol 

18. Koraput Semiliguda 38 Hinjiliguda Hingol-Garh 
19. Phulbani Harbhanga 89 Hinjal Hingol 

20. Kalahandi Junagarh 71 Hinglibahal Hingol-Bahal’ 
21. Sambalpur Barkote 74 Hinjilita Hingol-Koti ? 
22. Sambalpur Naikul 176 Hinjilichua Hingol-Chua 
23. Puri Nayagarh 3 Hinjalgadia Hingol-Gada 
24. Puri Gania 78 Hinjalkhol Hingol-Khol’ 
25. Puri Ranpur 89 Hinjal gadia Hingol-Gada 
1. The place is called ‘Hinjili‘ as well as ~Hinjilikatu’ and it is located on the 


bank of ‘Rishikulya’ river. 
2. The term kuda stands for a minor river-port. 


3. The term ‘gada’ means ‘a ramp’ on the river bank, used for landing of 


boats and loading and unloading of goods. 

‘Diha’ implies a minor port as well as a human settlement. 
A type of large river-boat is called ‘patia’. 

The term ‘bahal’ implies a minor river-port. 

The term ‘chua’ means a small pool of water. 

The term ‘khol’ is used for a narrow place between two hills. 


9 ଏ ୨ 
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(B) The places in Orissa named after ‘Korang’ or ‘Korangi’, located near ‘Karachi’. 


Sl. District Police-station Village Present name Probable 

No. Reg. No. original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

1. Balasore Soro 280 Kherang Koranga 

2. Balasore Chandbali 19 Kherang Koranga 

3. Puri Sadar 16 (Puruna) Khoranga Koranga 

4. Puri Kakatpur 6 Kherang Koranga 

5. Puri Jatni 52 Koranga Koranga 

6. Puri Khurda 46 Keranga Koranga 

7. Puri Khurda 191 ‘Kuranga Koranga 

8. Keonjhar Telkoi 2 Karangapal Koranga-Palli 
9. Keonjhar Telkoi 5 Korang Koranga 

10. Keonjhar Kanjipani 22 Karangadihi Koranga-Diha'’ 
11. Cuttack Chowdwar 22 Karangi Koranga 

12. Cuttack Salepur 189 Keranga Koranga 

13. Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 26 Karang Koranga 

14. Cuttack Athgarh 30 Koranga Koranga 

15. Koraput Sadar 41 Kut Karang Koti- Koranga’® 
16. Koraput Sadar [4 (Bodo)Keranga (Bada)Koranga I 
17. Koraput Sadar 63 Karangamaliguda Koranga-Mala- Garh’ 
18. Koraput Sadar 204 Karanga Koranga 

19. Koraput Machkund 125 Korangiguda Koranga-Garh 


1. The term ‘diha’ implies a minor river port and a settlement of people. 
2. The term ‘koti’ implies a port. 
3. The term ‘mala’ is of ‘Dravidian origin’, which means a hilly place and the word ‘garh’ implies a walled village or 


fort. 


(C) The places in Orissa named after Pattala, an ancient City-state, which was located on the delta of Indus. 


Sl. District Police-station Village Present name Probable 

No. Reg. No. original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

1. Puri Gop 152 Patelia Pattala 

2. Puri Kakatpur 43 Pateligan Pattala-Grama 
3: Puri Sarankul 66 Patulisahi Pattala-Sahi’ 
4. Ganjam Serango 115 Patiuto Pattala 

5. Ganjam Bhanjanagar 52 Patulisahi Pattala-Sahi 

6. Mayurbhanj Baisinga 188 Patalipur Pattala-Pura’ 
7. Mayurbhanj Udala 19 Pataldiha Pattala-Diha’ 
8. Keonjhar Sadar 24 Potal Pattala 

9. Keonjhar Sadar 23 Putulia Pattala 

10. Keonjhar Ramachandrapur 61 Patilo Pattala 

11. Keonjhar Champua 36 Patla Pattala 

1. 


wp 


The term ‘sahi’ implies a small settlement of people in a village or a hamlet. 
The word ‘pura’ means a town or city and the name ‘Pattalapura’ implies ‘the city of Pattala’. 
‘Diha’ is a term used for minor river ports and settlements of people. 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23; 
24. 
25. 


5. 


Dhenkanal Balimi 25 Patala Pattala 
Dhenkanal Rasol 31 Patalo Pattala 
Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 284 Pataligan Pattala-Grama 
Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 171 Potala Pattala 
Cuttack Tritol 65 Patilo Pattala 
Cuttack Patkura 242 Patalipenka Pattala-Panga’ 
Cuttack Aul 16 Patuli Pattala 
Cuttack Balikuda 199 Patali Pattala 
Koraput Pattangi 55 Patalauri Pattala-Puri 
Phulbani Phiringia 583 Patalapidia Pattala-Pada 
Phulbani Baudh 164 Patalipada Pattala-Pada 
Phulbani Manamunda 258 Patalipara Pattala-Pada 
Phulbani Raikia 32 Patalpanga Pattala-Panga 
Bolangir Kantabanjhi 25 Patalpara Pattala-Pada _ 
Puri Pipili 46 Patelikuda Pattala-Kuda 
Puri Pipili 160 Potal Pattala 

Puri Nimapada 96 Pateligan Pattala-Grama 
Mavyurbhanj Karanjia 140 Patulidihi Pattala-Diha 
Keonjhar Patna 172 Putulia Pattala 
Keonjhar Pandapara 51 Patilo Pattala 
Sambalpur Naktideul 61 Putulia Pattala 


The term ‘panga’ is of tribal origin and here it is probably used for village. 


` The term ‘kuda’ is used for a river port. 


(D) The places in Orissa named after the kingdom of the ‘Musikas’ of the Lower Indus Valley. 


SI. 
No. 


oo 


District Police-station Village Present name Probable 
Reg. No. original name 
2 3 4 5 6 
Cuttack Patamundai 12 Musa diha Musa-Diha' 
Cuttack Patkura 247 Musa kani Musa-Kona’ 
Koraput Laxmipur 105 Musa pali Musa-Palli 
Koraput Potangi 196 Musaguda Musa-Garh 
Koraput Pappadahandi 104 Musapalli Musa-Palli 
Koraput Kotpad 151 Mosigam Musa-Grama 
Koraput Dabugaon 18 Musapala Musa-Palli 
Koraput Rayagada 311 Musapalli Musa-Palli 
Sundergarh Raghunathpali 49 Musapali Musa-Palli 
& Rourkela 
Sundargarh Bonaigarh 102 Baramusa (Bada) Musa 
Sundargarh Bonaigarh 119 Mushaposh Musa-Posh 
Sundargarh Bank: 22 Musabira Musa-Bira’ 


The ‘Musikas’, ruled by their King ~Mousikanos’, were probably a tribe living in the lower Indus valley during the 
fourth century B.C., at the time of Alexander’s invasion of India. The word ‘Musa’ is the equivalent of Sanskrit 
‘Musika’, which means mice. These people probably had trade-links with the then Kalinga. 

The term kona implies a port. | 

The term ‘posh’ is of aboriginal origin and used for ‘pura’ (town) or a living-place. 

The word ‘bira’ means ‘the hero’ and here the place-name implies ‘the heroic race of Musikas’. Besides, a port of 
lower Indus valley was also known as ‘Sauvira’ and similarly the Musikas might have been called ‘Musikavira’ or 
‘Musa-Bira’. 
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13. Kalahandi Koksara 38 Musapalli Musa-Palli 
14. Sambalpur Jujomura 80 Musakani Musa-Kona 
15. Sainbalpur Naktideul 44 Musakani Musa-Kona 
16. Sambalpur Charmal 24 Musakata Musa-Koti 
17. Mavyurbhanj Badasahi 37 Musagaria Musa-Gada 
18. Mayurbhanj Udala 148 Musakhali Musa-Khala 
19. Keonjhar Patna 23 Musanali Musa-Nala_ 
20. Keonjhar Patna 24 Musa khori Musa-Khor 
21. Keonjhar Patna 63 Musapara Musa-Pada 
5. The term ‘koti’ is used for ports. 

6. A ramp on the river-bank is called ‘gada’ and it is used for landing of boats. 

7. ‘Khor’ seems to be an unknown term, the meaning of which is not understood. 


(E) The places in Orissa named after ‘Sogdi’, the country of Lower Indus Valley, 


Sl. District 

No. 

1 2 

1. Keonjhar 

2 Keonjhar 

3. Keonjhar 

4. Dhenkanal 
5. Cuttack 

6. Mayurbhanj 
7: Phulbani 

8. Phulbani 

9. Phulbani 
10. Phulbani 
11. Kalahandi 
12. Sambalpur 
13. Sambalpur 
14. Bolangir 
15. Sundergarh 


Police-station Village 

Reg. No. 
3 4 
Ghatgaon 71 
Ghatgaon 72 
Harichandanpur 125 
Kaniha 62 
Jagatsinghpur 254 
Bangriposi 179 
Sadar 258 
Phiringia 692 
Manamunda 144 
Manamuinda 222 
Sadar 101 
Kuchinda 145 
Rairakhol 132 
Sadar 250) 
Bonaigarh 43 


Present name 


Sagada patta 
Sagadia 
Sagadapatta 
Sagadipal 
Sagadailo 
Sargada 
Sagadakuti 
Sagadaguda 
Sigadi 

Sigadi 
Sagada 
Sagadeswar 
Sagadiapadar 
Sargadpali 
Sagadiaposh 


Probable 
original name 


6 


Sogdi or Sogda pata’ 
Sogdi 
Sogda-Pata 
Sogdi-Palli 
Sogdi-Lo’ 
Sogda 
Sogda-Koti 
Sogda-Garh 
Sogdi 

Sogdi 
Sogda 
Sogdeswa F 
Sogda-Pada 
Sogda-Palli 
Sopgda-Posh!’ 


rearrangement eee meer aati penis 


— 


During the retreat of Alexander, in the year 325 B.C., when he crossed the last confluence of Punjab rivers with the 


Indus and came further down the river, he passed through the country of ‘Sogdi’, which was ruled by the King 
Musicanus. Like the Musikas, the people of ‘Sogdi’ probably had trade links with Kalinga and their places of setlement 
were named after their country. The term ‘pata’ is usually applied to lagoons, back-waters or simply deposit of 
water on the side of a river. 


> 


the use of the same term for a few villages in different parts of the state. 


a 0 


Here the place-name ‘Sogpdeswar’ implies the presiding deity ‘Siva’ of the place'Sogda’. 
‘Posh’ is a tribal word, used for ‘pura’ (town) or a living place. 


‘Lo’ is the name of a primitive Southeast Asian tribe which probably had immigrated into this land and so, we find 
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The series of places in Orissa named after ‘Kanthi’, the early name of the Gulf of Kachh. 


Sl. District Police-station Village Present name Probable 

No. Reg. No. original name 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1; Balasore Basudevpur 56 Kanthi sahi Kanthi-Sahi’ 

2. Balasore Nilgiri 120 Kanthi pada Kanthi-Pada 

3; Puri Satyabadi 34 Kantha pada Kanthi-Pada 

4. Puri Daspalla 126 Kanthi padar Kanthi-Pada 

5. Mayurbhanj Baisinga 165 Kanthi Kanthi 

6. Mayurbhanj Muruda 66 Kanthi Kanthi 

7. Cuttack Barchana 95 Kanthi pokhari Kanthi-Pokhari’ 
8. Cuttack Gurudijhatia 74 Kanthapur Kanthi-Pura 

9. Phulbani Baud 272 Kantha Kanthi 

10. Sambalpur Ambabhona 52 Kanthipali Kanthi-Palli 

11. Sambalpur Deogarh 191 Kanthimal Kanthi-Mala” 
12. Bolangir Loisingha 85 Kanthipalli Kanthi-Palli 

1. ‘Kanthi’ finds mention in Ptolemy’s Geography as the name of the Gulf of ‘Syrastra’ (Surastra), which was later 


known as the ‘Gulf of Kachh’. This name (Kanthi) still remains there as ‘Kantha’ on the south-coast.(S. N. Majumdar 
Sastri, “McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Ptolemy”, Calcutta, 1927, p.36). The word ‘sahi’, meaning a 


‘hamlet’ has been added to this place-name in Orissa, probably during tk.o later period. 


2. The word ‘pokhari’ means ‘a water-tank’ or ‘pool’, which was probably there in the settlement of Kanthi-people. 


3. ‘Mala’ is the Dravidian name for a hilly area. 


APPENDIX-VIII-B 


A list of places in Orissa named after ‘Kachh’ (Kachchh) of the west-coast of India. 


Sl. District Police-station Village Present naine Probable 

No. Reg. No. original name 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1. Balasore Baliapal 130 Bara kachuapara (Bada) Kachh-Pada 

2. Puri Nuagaon 32 Kachhapali Kachh-Palli 

3. Mayurbhanj Bangriposi 356 Basila-Kacha Basul-Kachh’ 

4. Mayurbhanj Thakurmunda 13 Kuchei kudar Kachh-Kuda™ 

5. Mayurbhanj Thakuramunda 76 Kucheidiha Kachh-Diha’” 

6. Keonjhar Sadar 169 Hati kucha Hati-Kachh’ 

1. ‘Basila’ appears to be a corrupted form of the river ‘Basul’ on the coast of ‘Baluchistan with which the place was also 
connected. 


2. The term ‘kuda’ stands for a small river-port. 
The term ‘diha’ is used for a small river-port as well as a place of settlement. 


9 


4. The word ‘hati’ means elephant and its association with ~Kachh’ indicates that the traders of the place were probably 
dealing with elephants. 
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7. Keonjhar Patna 217 Kucheibera Kachh-Bada’” 
8. Keonjhar Harichandanpur 127 Hati kucha Hati-Kachh 
9. Dhenkanal Sadar 52 Kauchinali Kachh-Nala 
10. Dhenkana! Sadar 132 Kaichhabahal Kachh-Bahal” 
n. Dhenkanal Talcher 202 Kauchiamali Kachh-Mala 
12. Koraput Laxmipur 43 Kuchupur Kachh-Pura 
13. Koraput Nandapur 236 Kichaiput Kachh-Pura 
14. Koraput Padwa 136 Kichi put Kachh-Pura 
15. Koraput Padwa 186 Kichaiput Kachh-Pura 
16. Koraput Pappadahandi 7 Kuchha Kachh 

17. Koraput Kalyansinghpur 139 Poda kucha Pada-Kachh 
18. Koraput Bissamcuttack 188 Kachapai Kachh-Palli 
19. Koraput Bissamcuttack 189 Bada kacha pai (Bada) Kachh-Palli 
20. Koraput Bissamcuttack 304 Kuchili Kachh-Palli 
2. Koraput Bissameuttack 429 Kachapaju Kachh-Paju” 
22. Phulbani Harbhanga 194 Kuchhapaju Kachh-Paju 
23; Phulbani Harbhanga 219 Kachhapaju Kachh-Paju 
24. Kalahandi Madanpur-Rampur 263 Kachlupada Kachh-Pada 
25. Kalahandi Kashipur 259 Kucheipadar Kachh-Pada 
26. Kalahandi Kashipur 175 Kucher Kachh 

27. Kalahandi Jaipatna 10v Kucnagaon Kachh-Gram 
28. Sambalpur Paikmal 7 Kechhodadar Kachh-Dadar"" 
29. Sambalpur Melchhamunda 19 Kuchipali Kachh-Palli 
30. Sundergarh Hempgiri 35 Kuchedega Kachh-Diga 


5. The term ‘bada’ stands for a check-gote. 

6. The term ‘bahal’ is used for minor river-ports. 

7. The word ‘mala’ is used for a hilly country. 

KX The word ‘bada’ here probably means ‘big’. 

9 ‘Paju’ is a tribal term of ‘Kui’ language, used for village. 

10. ‘Dadar’ is the name of another place, which also had trade-links with the place. 
11. Here the word ‘diga’ probably implies ‘direction’. 
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The list of places in Orissa having names that are identical with the names of important places 


of the west and the east coasts of India. 


Sl. District Police-station Village Present name Probable 
No. Reg No. original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
KONKAN 
1. Cuttack Ersama 176 Kankana Konkana 
2: Dhenkanal Kamakhyanagar 58 Kankan Konkana 
3. Keonjhar Baria 105 Kankan Konkana 
4. Sambalpur Rairakhol 56 Kankanpada Konkana-Pada 
5. Mayurbhanj Suliapada 79 Kankini Konkana 
6. Koraput Narayanpatna 43 Kankanput Konkana-Pura 
7. Phulbani Ghantapada 76 Kankenjore Konkana-Jora' 
KALYAN 
1. Balasore Sadar 183 Kalyani Kalvana 
2. Balasore Simulia 5 Kalvani Kalvana 
3. Balasore Soro 257 Kalvani Kalvana 
4. Balasore Bhograi 178 Kalvanpur Kalvana-Pura 
5. Balasore Dhammnagar 56 Kalyani Kalvana 
6. Balasore Nilgiri 30 Kalyani Kalyana 
7. Puri Delang 104 Kalyanpur Kalvana-Pura 
8. Puri Khurda 84 Kalvanpur Kalvana-Pura 
9. Puri Sarankul 47 Kalyanpur Kalyana-Pura 
10. Ganjam Chhatrapur 21 Kalvanpur Kalyana-Pura 
nN. Ganjam Nuagam 91 Kalyanpur Kalyana-Pura 
12. Ganjam Serango 93 Kalyanpur Kalyana-Pura 
13. Mavyurbhanj Jashipur 165 Kaliani Kalyana 
14. Dhenkanal! Kaniha 136 Kalvanpur Kalyana-Pura 
15. Dhenkanal Handapa 2 Kalyanpur Kalyana-Pura 
le. Cuttack Jajpur 54 Kalyanpur Kalvana-Pura 
17. Cuttack Dharmasala 22 Kalvani Kalvana 
18. Cuttack Binjharpur 142 Kalvanpur Kalyana-Pura 
19. Cuttack Sadar 188 Kalvanpur Kalvana-Pura 
20. Kalahandi Jonk 8 Kalvanpur Kalyana-Pura 
SHIMLA ( SIMYLLA) 
1. Balasore Nilgiri 83 Simulia Shimla 
2. Mavurbhanj Udala 194 Similabandha Shimla-Bandha 
3. Keonjhar Telkoi od Similipal Shimla-Palli 
4. Keonjhar Anandapur 215 Similia Shimla 
Bb. Dhenkanal Sadar 23 Similoi Shimla 
6. Dhenkanal Sadar 154 Similia Shimla 
1. A man-made narrow channel of water or a canal, which joins a river is called a ‘Jora’ (Joda). 
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7. Dhenkanal Gondia 74 Similia Shimla 

8. Cuttack Patamundai 121 Similia Shimla 

9. Koraput Sadar 59 Semla Shimla 

10. Koraput Semiliguda 57 Semiliguda Shimla-Garh 

11. Koraput Kotpad 30 Simila Shimla 

12. Koraput Umarkot 131 Simla Shimla 

13. Kalahandi Thuamul-Rampur 96 Simlipadar Shimla-Pada 

14. Kalahandi Thuamul-Rampur 280 Similipadar Shimtla-Pacda 

15. Sambalpur Rengali 2 Semelia Shimla 

16. Sambalpur Barkotc 15 Simlibahal Shimla-Bahal 

17. Sambalpur Rairakhol 10 Similipal Shimla-Palli 
DOUNGA 

I: Puri Sadar 63 Danga Dounga 

2. Puri Balipatna 88 Dengua Dounga 

3. Puri Banpur 218 Dangua Dounga 

4. Mayurbhanj Thakurmunda 56 Dangadiha Dounga-Diha 

9: Keonjhar Patna 130 Bada dangua (Bada)Dounga 

6. Keonjhar Ghatgaon 30 Danguapasi Dounga-Posh’ 

7. Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 44 Denga Dounga 

8. Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 194 Denga Dounga 

9. Sambalpur Deogarh 114 Dangapal Dounga-Palli 

10. Bolangir Saintala 75 Deng Dounga 
MALBAR 

1. Balasore Bhograi 23 Malarbaria Malabara 

2. Balasore Chandbali 36 Malbara Malabara 

3. Mavurbhanj Karanjia 136 Malharpoda Malabara-Pada 

4. Mayurbhanj Baripada 89 Malharpada Malabara-Pada 

5. Keonjhar Anandapur 140 Malarapada Malabara-Pada 

6. Cuttack Banki 11 Malbeharpur Malabara-Pura 

7. Cuttack Baideswar 2 Malbiharpur Malabara-Pura 
KERALA 

1. Koraput Kotpad 27 Kerla Kerala 

2. Koraput Rayagada 231 Karlakana Kerala-Kona 

3. Koraput Bissamcuttack 257 Karalakona Kerala-Kona 

4. Koraput Gudari 88 Karlaghati Kerala-Ghat” 

5. Koraput Gudari 159 Karla guda Kerala-Garh 

6. Phulbani Baliguda 216 Karla panga Kerala-Panga’ 

7. Phulbani Belghar 19 Karla ghati Kerala-Ghat 

8. Kalahandi Sadar uw Karla goda Kerala-Garh 

9. Kalahandi Sadar 63 Karla kota Kerala-Koti 

10. Kalahandi Sadar 186 Karla guda Kerala-Garh 

n. Kalahandi Sadar 197 Kerlapada Kerala-Pada 

2. The term ‘posly implies a town or settlement of people. 

3. The term ‘ghat’ implies the place on the river-bank, where one crosses a river. Besides, this term is also applied to 

the narrow route, over which one crosses a hill. 
4. ‘Panga’ is a tribal term used for a living place or village. 
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Kesinga 
Kesinga 
Madanpur-Rampur 
Lanjigarh 
[huamul-Rampur 
Kegaon 
Kegaon 
Junagarh 
Koksara 
Jaipatna 
Sinapalli 
Laikera 
Paikmal 
Sohela 
Gourpali 
Gourpali 
Saintala 
Saintala 
Kantabanji 
Bhasma 
Mahanga 


Baliapal 
Bolgarh 
Bolgarh 
Gania 
Muruda 
Bangriposi 
Purunakote 
Dharmasala 
Balikuda 
Umarkot 
Umarkot 
Harbhanga 
Junagarh 
Aska 
Purusottampur 
Rengali 


Satyabadi 
Bhubaneswar 
Jatni 
Purusottampur 
Berhampur 


35 
125 
113 
187 
148 

82 
176 


KUMAR! 


82 
48 
143 
112 
213 
345 
12 


A wooden plat-form above the ground is called ‘Bhadi’. 
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12. Kalahandi 
13. Kalahandi 
14. Kalahandi 
15. Kalahandi 
16. Kalahandi 
17. Kalahandi 
18. Kalahandi 
19. Kalahandi 
20. Kalahandi 
21. Kalahandi 
22. Kalahandi 
23. Sambalpur 
24. Sambalpur 
25. Sambalpur 
26. Sambalpur 
27. Sambalpur 
28. Bolangir 
29. Bolangir 
30. Bolangir 
31. Sundargarh 
32. Cuttack 

1. Balasore 

2. Puri 

3. Puri 

4. Puri 

5. Mayurbhanj 
6. Mavyurbhanj 
7. Dhenkanal 
8. Cuttack 

9. Cuttack 

10. Koraput 
11. Koraput 
12. Phulbani 
13. Kalahandti 
14. Ganjam 

15. Ganjam 

16. Sambalpur 
1. Puri 

Ra Puri 

3: Puri 

4. Ganjam 

5. Ganjam 

5. 

6. 


The term ‘pata’ here implies a lake or ‘stretch of water’. 
The term ‘bili’ seems to be a corrupted form of the Roman word ‘ville’. The Pandyas of South India had a close 
contact with the Roman traders. 


Karlabhadi 
Karla khunti 
Karlabahali 
Karla khol 
Karlapat 
Karla gaon 
Karlapita 
Karla kot 
Karla guda 
Badakarla kot 
Karlapani 
Karla 
Karlamal 
Karalmal 
Karlaghati 
Karlibahal 
Karla 
Karlabahali 
Karlabahali 
Karla 
Keralo 


Kaumari 
Kumari 
Kumari 
Kumari 
Kumari 
Ghat Kumari 
Kumari 
Kumari 
Kumari 

San Kumari 
Bada Kumari 
Kumari 
Kumari 
Kumari 
Kumari 
Kumari 


Pandiakera 
Pandiapada 
Pandiabili 
Pandia 
Satapandia 
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Kerala-Bhadi” 
Kerala-Khunta 
Kerala-Bahal 
Kerala-Khol 
Kerala-Pata’” 
Kerala-Gram 
Kerala-Pata 
Kerala-Koti 
Kerala-Garh 
(Bada) Kerala-Koti 
Kerala-Pani 
Kerala 
Kerala-Mala 
Kerala-Mala 
Kerala-Ghat 
Kerala-Bahal 
Kerala 
Kerala-Bahal 
Kerala-Bahal 
Kerala 

Kerala 


Kumari 
Kumari 
Kumari 
Kumari 
Kumari 
Kumari-Ghat 
Kumari 
Kumari 
Kumari 

(Sana) Kumari 
(Bada) Kumari 
Kumari 
Kumari 
kumari 
kumar 
Kumari 


Pandya-Kara 
Pandya-Pada 
Pandya-Ville 
Pandya 
Sata-Pandya 
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6. Ganjam 

7. Ganjam 

8. Mayurbhanj 
9. Mayurbhanj 
10. Mayurbhanj 
1. Keonjhar 
12. Keonjhar 
13. Dhenkanal 
14. Dhenkanal 
15. Cuttack 

16. Cuttack 

17. Cuttack 

15. Cuttack 

19. Cuttack 

20. Cuttack 

zl. Cuttack 

22: Cuttack 

23. Cuttack 

24. Koraput 

25. Phulbani 
26. Sambalpur 
27. Sambalpur 
28. Sambalpur 
29. Sambalpur 
30. Sambalpur 
31. Bolangir 
32. Bolangir 
33. Sundargarh 
34. Sundargarh 
35. Sundargarh 
1. Puri 

2. Koraput 

3. Koraput 

1. Balasore 

2; Ganjam 

3. Cuttack 

4. Cuttack 

5. Cuttack 

6. Koraput 

7. Koraput 

8. Koraput 

9. Phulbani 
10. Sundargarh 


8. The term ‘hata’ implies a weekly market. 


Berhampur 
Aska 

Badasahi 
Suliapada 
Gorumahisani 
Anandapur 
Ramachandrapur 
Kamakhyanagar 
Angul 
Mahanga 
Govindpur 
Ersama 

Tritol 
Dharmasala 
Korai 
Patamundai 
Patkura 

Aul 

Pottangi 
Phiringia 
Sasan 
Mahulpali 
Gourpali 
Rairakhol 
Naktideul 
Tarbha 
Birmaharajpur 
Hempgiri 

Bisra 
Bonaigarh 


Brahmagiri 
Sadar 
Bissamcuttack 


Bhadrak 
Mohana 
Ersama 

Tritol 

Sukinda 
Dasamantapur 
Tentulikhunti 
Bissamcuttack 
Daringbadi 
Sadar 


112 
40 


128 


161 


TAMIL 


115 
88 
309 


TELANGA 


20 
252 
24 
420 
17 
167 
82 
242 
226 
77 
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Pandiajholi 
Pandia pathar 
Pandupal 
Pandupal 
Pandupani 
Pandua 
Pandua 
Pandua 
Pandupur 
Pandia 
Pandia 
Pandiakan 
Pandua 
Pandua 
Pandiapada 
Panduhat 
Pandia 
Pandiapali 
Pandei 
Pandupadar 
Pandiapali 
Pandiadhipa 
Pandibahal 
Pandikimal 
Panduakhol 
Pandkimal 
Pandua 
Pandiapalli 
Pandua 
Pandua 


Tamilkudi 
Tamili 
Tamil 


Talang 
Telengapada 
Talanga 
Jaytalang 
Talangi 
Talanga 
Talang 
Telengapadar 
Talangapadar 
Tilangapali 


Pandya-Jhola 
Pandya-Pathara 
Pandya-Palli 
Pandya-Palli 
Pandya-Pani 
Pandya 
Pandya 
Pandya 
Pandya-Pura 
Pandya 
Pandya 
Pandya-Kona 
Pandya 
Pandya 
Pandya-Pada 
Pandya-Hata® 
Pandya 
Pandya-Palli 
Pandya 
Pandya-Pada 
Pandya-Palli 
Pandya-Dhipa 
Pandya-Bahal 
Pandya-Mala 
Pandya-Khol 
Pandya-Mala 
Pandya 
Pandya-Palli 
Pandya 
Pandya 


Tamil-Kuda 
Tamil 
Tamil 


Telanga 
Telanga-Pada 
Telanga 
Jaya-Telanga’ 
Telanga 
Telanga 
Telanga 
Telanga-Pada 
Telanga-Pada 
Telanga-Palli 


9. The word ‘jaya’ means ‘victory ‘ and the compound word ‘Jay-Telanga’ implies ‘the victorious Telangas'. 
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Puri 
Keonijhar 
Phulbani 
Koraput 
Koraput 


Oe 


1 Mayurbhanj 
2 Mayurbhanj 
3. Keonjhar 

4. Keonjhar 

5 Cuttack 

6 Cuttack 

7 Cuttack 


8. Cuttack 
9. Phulbani 
10. Bolangir 


Puri 

Puri 
Cuttack 
Koraput 
Phulbani 
Kalahandi 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Sambalpur 
Bolangir 
Bolangir 
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Puri 
Phulbani 
Bolangir 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 


Mm npwoe 


Puri 
Dhenkanal 
Phulbani 
Phulbani 


Re 


Brahmagiri 
Anandapur 
Sadar 
Gudari 
Gudari 


Bahalda 
Udala 

Sadar 

Patna 
Kissannagar 
Dharmasala 
Dharmasala 


Aul 
Boudh 
Sindhol 


Bolgarh 
Bolgarh 
Kissannagar 
Puttasingi 
Manamunda 
Madanpur-Rampur 
Rengali 
Govindpur 
Mahulpali 
Tusra 
Sonepur 


Gania 

Manamunda 
Kantabanji 

Kesinga 
Madanpur-Rampur 
Thuamul-Rampur 
Komna 


Banpur 
Talcher 
Belghar 
Belghar 


SHILLONG 


11 
93 
120 
140 


Gaudia 
Gaudadiha 
Goudapoda 
Gudakhunti 
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Gauda 
Gauda-Diha 
Gauda-Pada 
Gauda-Khunta 


Goudodepaguda Gauda-Dipa-Garh 


Radhanagar 
Radho 
Radhuan 
Radhapur 
Radhanagar 
Radhanagar 
Radhanagar- 
patna 
Radhanagar 
Radhanagar 
Radhanagar 


Sagargan 


Sagargadapatna 


Sagaripatna 
Sagara 
Sagara 
Sagarpali 
Sagarpali 
Sagar 
Sagarpali 
Sagarpali 
Sagarpali 


Siloti 

Seletpara 
Siletpara 
Siletpara 
Siletpara 
Shilet 

Siletpani 


Silingpata 
Siling 
Silang 
Silingi 


Radha-Nagar 
Radha 

Radha 
Radha-Pura 
Radha-Nagar 
Radha-Nagar 
Radha-Nagar- 
Pattana’” 
Radha-Nagar 
Radha-Nagar 
Radha-Nagar 


Sagara-Grama 
Sagar-Garh-Pattana 
Sagara-Pattana 
Sagara 

Sagara 
Sagara-Palli 
Sagara-Palli 
Sagara 
Sagara-Palli 
Sagara-Palli 
Sagara-Palli 


Sylhet 

Sylhet-Pada 
Sylhet-Pada 
Sylhet-Pada 
Sylhet-Pada 
Sylhet 

Sylhet-Pani 


Shillong-Pata 
Shillong 
Shillong 
Shillong 


10. The word ‘pattana’ implies a port. At this particular site, there are remains of an ancient fort. 
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1. Balasore 
2. Puri 

3. Puri 


India. 
SI. District Police-station Village Present name Probable 
No. Reg. No original name 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

YAMUNA 

1. Puri Krushnaprasad 32 Jamuna Yamuna 
2. Puri Delanga 2 Jamuna Yamuna 
3. Keonjhar Champua 77 Jamunaposi Yamuna-Posh’ 
4. Keonjhar Baria 110 Jamunaposi Yamuna-Posh 
5. Dhenkanal Bhuban 15 Jamunakota Yamuna-Koti 
6. Cuttack Patkura 279 Jamunabad Yamuna-Bada 
7. Kalahandi Sadar 22 Jamunabahal Yamuna-Bahal 
8. Bolangir Titlagarh 3 Jamuna Yamuna 

AGRA 
1. Balasore Soro 74 Agiria Agra 
2. Balasore Basta 193 Ageria Agra 
3. Balasore Singla 92 Agarpada Agra-Pada 
4. Balasore Tihiri 44 Agiria Agra 
5. Balasore Nilgiri 75 Agiria Agra 
6. Cuttack Jagatsinghpur 314 Agar Agra 
7. Puri Pipli 95 Agarapada Agra-Pada 
8. Puri Nimapada 220 Agra sasan Agra-Sasan’ 
9. Mavurbhanj Baisinga 96 Agiria Agra 
10. Mayurbhanj Baisinga 229 Agiria Agra 
1. Keonijhar Arandapur 228 Agiria Agra 

DELHI 
1. Ganjam Berhampur 105 Dhelinuapada Delhi-Nuapada 
2. Koraput Padwa 9 Daliput Delhi-Pura 
3. Koraput Gudari 112 Deli bandh Delhi-Bandha 
4. Mayurbhanj Thakurmunda 44 Delliganj Delhi-Gunj’ 
1. ‘Posh’ is a tribal term used for a living-place like town or village. 
2. The term ‘sasan’ is generally used for villages of Brahmins, founded with the help of royal-grant of land in the past. 
3. “‘Guni’ is a Perso-Arabic term used for market places. 


Nilgiri 
Satvabadi 
Navagarh 


TRIPURA 


214 
3 
153 


APPENDIX- X 


The list of place-names in Orissa that are identical with the names of important rivers and places of Central 
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Fipura 
Tipuri 
Tipura 


Iripura 
Iripura 
Tripura 
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Ganjam 
Ganjam 
Phulbani 
Sambalpur 
Keonjhar 


to tv — 


Yn 4 


Puri 
Cuttack 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Koraput 
Phuibani 
Kalahandi 
Sambalpur 
Mavyurbhanj 
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Keonijhar 
Keonjhar 
Dhenkanal 
Cuttack 
Phutbani 

6. Mavyurbhanj 


no wp 


1. Koraput 


1. Cuttack 


1. Kalahandi 


1. Sambalpur 


1: Koraput 


Rambha 
Kodaln 
Baud 
Rairakhol 
Patna 


Nayagarh 
Patamundai 
Tentulikhunti 
Umarkot 
Ambodala 
Ghantapada 
Sadar 
Bheden 
Baisinga 


Patna 

Baria 
Chhentdipada 
Kendrapara 
Harbhanga 
Baisinga 


Umarkot 


Patamundai 


Sinapali 


Jagadalpur 


Malkangiri 


TRIVENI/PRAYAG 


171 
71 
283 
78 
237 


UDAIPUR 
50 
113 
53 
126 
247 
188 
27 
6 
154 
JAIPUR 
76 
68 
12 
305 
138 
170 
RAJPUT 
152 
AMBER 
119 
CHANDEL 
133 
JODHPUR 
5 
MARWAR 
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Pravaygi 
Tir.’ ini 
Irivenmipur 
Iribanpur 
Tribinidiha 


Udavpur 
Udaypur 
Udaypur 
Udaypur 
Udaypur 
Udaypur 
Udepur 
Udepur 
Udipur 


Jayvapur 
Jayapur 
Jayapur 
Jaipur 
Jaipur 
Jaipuria 


Rajaputi 


Amber 


Chanutel 


Jodhpur 


Mariwada 


Prayag’ 
Triveni 
Triveni-Pura 
Iriveni-Pura 
Triveni-Diha 


Udaypura 
Udaypura 
Udaypura 
Udaypura 
Udaypura 
Udaypura 
Udaypura 
Udavypura 
Udaypura 


Jaipura 
Jaipura 
Jaipura 
Jaipura 
Jaipura 
Jaipura 


Rajput 


Amber 


Chande! 


Jodhpur 


Marwada 
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4. The place where the rivers Ganges and Yamuna join with cach other is called ‘Prayag’ and this is considered a 
sacred place for the Hindus. 
5. The confluence of three rivers, the Ganges, the Yamuna and the Saraswati is called ‘Triveni’. This is almost the same 
place as ‘Prayag’, which is located near ‘Allahabad’. Though the Ganges and the Yamuna are still there, the river 
‘Saraswati’ is extinct now. 
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pe 


Puri 
Puri 


Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Kalahandi 
Bolangir 


TJangi 
Bolgarh 


Sacdlar 
Thuamul-Rampur 
Junagarh 

Sadar 


JHANSI 


85v 
35 


AMETHI 


196 
80 
32 
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Jhansipatna 
[hansipatna 


Amthi 
Amithagura 
Amtha 
Amithimunda 


Jhansi-Pattana 
Jhansi-Pattana 


Amethi 
Amethi-Garh 
Amethi 
Amethi-Munda 
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located near Bhubaneswar, in Orissa. 
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The cover illustration by Subas Pujari 
is based on the earliest description of Indian 
vessels in the ‘Periplus’, where it is said that 
they were very large and made of single 
logs of wood bound together. Besides, 
basing on statements of the ‘Baveru-Jataka’, 
peacocks have been shown there as a 
commodity of maritime commerce with the 
West, in the distant past. The rest are 
hypothetical. 
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